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‘ How should a new Novel be review- 
ed?—This is a question which, like 
many others, we would rather at any 
time ask than answer. If a novel be 
good, it must be read by thousands of 
if it be as bad as the Vampire, 
Segre So zend be anne . If the 
people who study and obey Ebony are 
not to buy or look at a certain novel, 
why tell them any thing concerning 
what is, by the very ition, not 
worth knowing any thing about ?— 
If, agam, our edict is necessary, to 
carry such and such a work into the 
bosomof such and such families, Whig, 
Tory, Infidel, Christian, why should 
wesporta long preamble? We do here, 
in the outset, mean to recommend Pen 
Owen as a work of very great talent 
and amusement ; aeeee —— oh 
octavo, price one |, eleven shil- 
i a sixpence ; and well worth 
the money to anybody who can afford 
a the present high rates. 
—Why say any thing more about the 
matter? We shall say why: though 
at the risk of drawing up a few feet 
too much of the critical curtain, which 
is any thing assuredly but a glass 


one. 
'. And first, then, be it known, that 
our Magazine is read by a great num- 
ber of very respectable people, who 
never think of buying books at all, far 
less of buying novels, and least of all 
novels that cost L.1, lls. 6d. Must 
the honest old dame that fumbles our 
leaves from one month’s end to ano- 
ther, hear nothing about the new novel 
except that it is an excellent one ?— 
What? And perhaps one single copy, 


PEN OWEN.* 






and no more, afloat among the numer« 


ous and widely-scat population, 
who pay tribute oe herself to 
the one solitary ci ting library of 


the nearest village or market-town !— 
This is hard. Or, what think ye of 
the eo ome potbellied literateur 
in black breeches and grey worsted 
stockings, to whose voice potential the 
fate of books is almost as much sub 
jected, as that of cooks within bets 
rochial territory? Must he be denied 
a few glim to guide him within a 
few mi the sort of thing he ought 
to say? Must he be left quite at ran- 
dom—to hint, perhaps, that ‘“‘ The 
Provost” is pathetic, or ‘‘ Pen Owen” 
sublime? The thing will never do.— 
We must furnish a few samples to the 
Spinster, — a — data 4 or om 
But, secondly, do people suppose 
we really review new books, merely for 
the purpose of favouring or discounte- 
nancing their sale ? t idea is alike 
absurd and abominable, and ought to be 
put down quam primum, if it exist at 
all. No; our subscribers may rest as- 
sured, that whether the cri ap- 
pears in No. LX. or No. V. our 
main, and most anxious care, is ever 
Numeer One. Our object is tomake 
this Magazine the most delightful of 
all possible works; and we have no ob- 
cer that its readers should contem- 
te it entirely rer sz. Many; 

very many of them, must pon odd 
do so: New novels don’t fly on the 
a of the winds, to wars pape 
terraqueous globe, while, as a right 
great and classical authority, who can- 


not be too often quoted, asserts, 
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Pen Owen. 


[ June, 


«Severn, and Trent, and Thames, Forth, T'weed, and Teviot, and Leven, 
Dovey, and Towey, and Nith, Lee, Liffey, Slaney, and Shannon, 
Laurence, Potowmac, Missouri, Indus, and Ganges, and Oxley, 


Wander thro’ 


Now, there are a great number of 
sharp-nosed people, who think, or pre- 
i iodical is ex- 
Original 

w : 
wri ! There is perhaps not 
so much of that a-going; no, nor of 
original thinking neither. We main- 
tain, in the face of men and devils, that 
a é full of extracts is the best 
— provided only the extracts be welt- 
chosen—and there’s the rub. Nobody 
‘but a ninny would think of extracting 


from the Fortunesof Nigel. Butbarring y 


books that are in every one’s hands, why 
not. make éxtracts? T a venig ~~ 
tainly give their voice for extracts ; for 
be it known te all whom it may eon- 
» there is mone te make James 
fat im one page of our Bre~ 

vier than in twa pagesof our Bourgeois. 
‘ a a sam must serve as 
a sufficient fox 
Suied ti’ nonel, tho quacbal dhanpehie of 
which we shall discuss in the space of 


ene, or at most. two paragra 
Koren te dis bine nivel dlinasips 


tive of actual \t English life, that 


has appeared in our time. It isan at- 
tempt, and ap eminently successful 
one, to — spaiite tb tones 
of:George IT. a it to the tinte 
ef George EV. ‘Fhe author is evident- 
by no new or unpractised writer ; on the 
bears the marks of 
svettumdog, and skilful be 
we think it very likely this is the first 
time it has been employed in any thing 
like novel-writing. 

‘He has evidently a great dealof na~ 
lel of eriginal incidents in. bin books 
lack of osiginal incidents in: hi 
well calculated for the display of such 
—, a 
Place his prime ing ex- 
cellence. He 1s a wan of the world. 


poury by jolty-faced remlerg of Brackwoop.” 


middle of the 2d volume, and you are 
in the real House of Commons ; turn 
over a few more leaves, and you are in 
the real ‘Newgate, cheek by jowl with 
the real Cobbett ; go on, and ace 
in the shop, the very shop of *******, 
—The next chapter conducts you into 
the more elegant atmosphere of Albe- 
marle Street. Then you are at a real 
fashionable dinner, and sit next thereal, 
alas! the late, Tom Sheridan. Then a 
row comes, and you are lugged into the 
Home Secretary of State’s Office, and 
ou, hear every word that Sidmouth 
said, or should have said—every ques- 
tion Mr Attorney would or should have 
made—every answer a real gentleman, 
pare acne 5 im a real conspiracy, 
would or d have uttered in reply. 
These are the kind of materials out of 
which Pen Owen is made. A clever, 
eareless, sarcastic pen, glances. over 
every page ; and the whole book bears 
the mark of up to trap. He that reads 
it as he runs may see, every corner he 
shaves, the visible legend, ‘‘No Hum. 
BUG PERMITTED HERE.” 

The style of the work is possessed 
of many and shining excellencies. It 
is throughouteasy, idiomatic, and Eng- 
lish. Indeed, after reading so many 
scores of goo books, written in our 
time by Seotamen, it is a truly “ re- 
freshing” thing, (to use Mr. Jeffrey's 
pet phrase,) to fall in with a y 


h clever book, written by Englishman 


born, and abounding in all these name- 
less native graces, which, by whatever 
things their absence may be atoned for, 
are sought for in vain, even in the 
pages of a David Hume, or a Jedediah 
Cleishbotham. Here one rejoices in 
finding that human beings still. do 
speak, and can write the dialect of the 
Fieldings. Life and vigour breathe 
in every line,—and the life — the 
vigour are equally and palpably Eng- 
lish: The best ldhomeon Scortbrnes 


. that ever dirtied his fingers, might as 


Laeupon, the London of the 19th cen- 
tars are‘mere Fudge, Bam, Balaam, 

. Here you have the real 
thing. Open Pen Owen about the 


well pretend to emulate the Tuscan 
sennet of “ Signor Le Hunto gloria di 
Cocagna,” as the vivid vernacular John 
Bull English of Pen Owen. 

Indeed, Scotsmen though we be, 
and abounding, as we know, feel, an« 
regret. we are, in all the faults of our 
country, we have a true satisfaction 
in finding that_an English prose-wri- 

14 





19082] 
te a ,, whose talents do 

uth towards ke ee 2 proper 

niet Wh it is 

ha til ly alee. 
of Anastasius Kee do a great 
in the same way, if he would 
Sa ete ee candy 
Gil Blas. The author of 
Owen sometimes efrs, no doubt, 


what’ has been done before him ; but 
then even his recollections lean to vir- 
tue’s side, and are English. His style, 
in a word, is truly excellent, and 

too, in many different sorts of writin 

so much so, that in laying down the 
book, we feel by no means certain that 
the author would not be a still better 
writer of sermons or farces, or both, 
than he has already shewn himself to 
be in the novel nt.* 

We shall leave entirely arenes 
the Fable of the work, which is, to 
speak it reverently, none of its chief 
merits. Any dy may find ott for 
himself, that there is much ill-judged 
imitation of Tristram Shan y, and 
Martinus Scriblerus, in the beginning 
of the book ; and an equally ill-jud- 
ged imitation of Fielding, in the be 
ginnings of many particdlar chapters 
of it. This is bad, and unfortunate ; 
but what book is without faults ? And 
we liave already glanced in these two 
sentences, at the only faults of any 
ae Owen. It is ihre 
the is sometimes too loose 

and diffuse ; and that many para- 
plis of mere prosing might as well 
Five been clipped out by the printer. 
But here, with all deduttions, is a real 
comic novel, full of life,—low 
, middle life, and, rarest and riost 
difficult of all, high life 3—full of sense 
and shrewdness, wit and vivacity, spa~ 
doir faire, ay, and ‘Sspavoir vivre—A no- 
bed which fo man can lay down with- 
ing it to an end ; and which, 
it consists of three thumping 


. 


vibes about as @iick Gs’ thdse of 
Anastasius, evé organ 
Wish had vai as Cla- 
ag Harlowe, or Par les Grandi- 


we The hero,. who is ike most other 

, an ir educated, clever, 
passionate, and, for the time, uhfortu- 
nate young lovér;—finds his way to 
London, and, after a thoustnd ativen- 


| ne him up, ¢attiés him into 4 nei 
uring pot-howse,—revives him w 
a pot of porter or some @ 
and puts In a short time 
Mr concer eos Owen awakes, 

hero having risen from his was, 
finding no occasion te remain eny lon 
prisoner, his 
to eat, for his 
of his faculties th 


his misfortune. he He petty oe 
circumstances to w! eft probably owed 
his life, and for which eur heto r 
his stro’ sense of obligation. “Thiet 
ha laid theere tull merening, 
the good man, ‘ an I:had’nt a 
the market ; for P’se pretty w 
for thicken sort of Lummun 
plies in thom by places.’, ¢ ’ 
Pen, ‘ a man may traverse the 
Arabia as safely as the streets of | 
if this be permitted.’ ‘ Jiaik enow 
enow !~A duont knaw the rued ye. 
on ; but if its war nor this un, its 
o’ all conscience.’ By this time’ severdl 
other persons hadi taken their seats in tht 
apartment, which was.a sort of ta oad 
and one, who alse from 

try, and was’si nandhe quid ame 

his testimpny to the observation. 

* Why, look yey zirs,’ said hey ‘its but 
a year come next Lammaz, sin I wet¢ my- 
sel up in the field, with a feu score of wer 
thers.’ *Wihent ene eta Gngreme, 


a 23 
ele ibiaee 
petbeatii 


: # 
ie 





* There is only one deduction we have to make from re praise of Pen Ov 
as to.the.artiche of style. . The-interlocutors pas te make use of ejaculat 


Sera dt 7 e' 
2? We have all Heard of ¢* 
Semmens carat 


this country, and in all 
do mnnny 


body utter in actual: conversation. 
Indo he to a.goose :”” but 


What is pe baaapues m 

th me 
Sedene tbl 

Gerans; Snghe sae cmnrs Hf eR 


us to merely y tolerated 
custom. tter.either “¢ ” or “ 
datos i tiara lg Eyaat 
peering: but ‘why sia thee sepid paths in writing, when they never — 
in Christian talk at all-? 





Pen Owen. 


[June, 
Crossthwaite, ‘I cannot abide the ways of 


me this ere toon ; it frits me, mun ! it frits me, 


the valley—and the markets zo.’ ** So!” 
taking him up, said the ier, * thee 
poe fgain ; I know the old fellow, 
“he’s a sharp un at a push as on’ 
on’ém.’ ‘A’ fair dealer, sir,’ Snanevel the 
|All fair in the way of 

t otherwise,’ answer- 


ue, *I’d carry m 
* _* Pigs! qu Pe aid the grazier, 
x. * Yees, as the saying is; but—’ 
© Wull, wull, let aluone,’ again omy A 
ing the farmer, cried the gtazier.—‘ e 
maun rouse be times that teakes me in !— 
a’'who wad catch old birds, maun catch 
Paden: ebagare babeee? taly 
a’ was a youngstér ; but noo, a’ d 
em.’ * Yees, yees, master! Ould birds— 
but as ai was saiying, I suold the wethers, 
zo’ * What'rhay ’em have faught ?” ask- 
-ed the’ grazier. ‘ Ayte and thirty,’ answer- 
ed ‘the other. ‘ Nuoa greet sheakes, meas- 
ter!’ * I’se content.” * Wull, wull! let 
po Nee tiuoa mun’s busienys an 
"s be satisfied. —I forty at S 
‘ting'5but let aides eel “her pene, 
io 


apes 


l of exultation, 
ig to Pen at the same time, “ he’s 
but a flat I’m mioinded ; some West-coun- 
he OY co answered the farmer, 
heard not his by remark—* Sie a man 
as Tom Crossthwaite,’in your north coun- 
5 ha’ their’waiy.and their price too.’ 
‘ ‘t whoat” exclaimed the grazier ; 
* do’st thee knaw Tom Crossthwaite, as 
thee call’st un !’ ‘ Knaw un !—why, yeez, 
zurely, by character ;—’twould be waundy 
quéer an I did’nt knaw the best feeder, 
and the warmest—’ ‘ Thonk yé! thonk ye, 
maister !—W hat’s yere name, r= rope 
I daun’t remember thee gib.’ ‘ Why thee 
be’ent he ?’ cried the other, staring in his 
face. ‘ * Be’nt I’? ‘then I be’nt! ‘but this 
pet tn me i thee name ?’— 
° Tap,’ answered the other. ‘ Whuoy 
then, Measter Toop, I thonk thee all as 
one for Tom Crossthwaite ; for little as thee 
pan oe it, thee be’st speaking to his own 
._*“ This the grazier said with no small 
of conscious pri 


Iman ?? a 


“bowl. * Why, 


ever sin my mishap.” * What mishap ?” 
; Bey hewn 


the grazier. ‘ As I were telling 
ye,” said Mr Tup, ‘ its two years come 
next Lammaz.’ ‘* Thee sold thy wethers.’ 
© Yees; but then comes the quandary, 
Maister Crossthwaite ;—to think I shuld 
ha’ stumbled on the very mun I were speak- 
ing on.’ *Ha! ha !—’twas queer enow.’ 
* As I were saying, Measter Crossthwaite, 
I had. touched the ready for ma, wethers, 
and counted them into a bag.’ ‘ Weel, 
weel !’ * And wad ye believe it, Measter 
Crossthwaite, befuor I en that night, 
the bag and shiners were all clearn gon !’ 
* Guon !—wheyre !’ ‘ Yees, where indeed ? 
stolen, Measter Crossthwaite.* * Whuoy, 
how could’st be such a ninny-hammer ?” 
* Ninny-hammer, Measter Crossthwaite,— 
I should liken to knaw how I was to pre. 
vent it. I commed as it were here, into a 
public house, and I zit me down, as it 
war, theere, where you are, Measter Cross- 
thwaite ;—and there zits a queer zort of a 
chap, as it may be where I am, and a be- 
ins a cock a bull story about the Lord, 
aws what, and draws all our wonderment 
at a parcel of lies, as they all turned out to 
be,—and then he ploiys his antics an rigs, 
and pops his head “under the table zo! and 
then up zo! and makes uz all laugh zo!” 
* Like enow, like enow,’ cried the grazier, 
ing at the representation. * Yees ; 
but it was no laughing matter im the end, 
as you’l foind, Measter Crossthwaite, for 
a’ contrived some way or other, by his 
curzed vagaries, to whistle moy money b; 
out of my pocket.’ ‘ Aye, aye, did’nt 
saiy, sir,” turning to Pen, who was ab- 
stractedly discussing some eggs and bacon 
—‘ did’nt I saiy that our friend Toop here 
was a ninny-hamnier to lose his morey, 
and to be laughed out on’t ? Ob‘! Measter 
Toop, Measter Toop } I’se up to these rigs; 
I’se an ould bird, not to be catched by such 
chaff, I’se warrant ye—ha, ha |” * Measter 
Crossthwaite, Measter Crossthwaite, "tis no 
laughing matter, I saiy agen; for just as 
ye may be grinning there, so war I, when 
up ges my story-teller, as I do naw, and 
wi out of the room with an air, and 
cries out to us, Let them laugh as wins ;° 
and so, Master Noah Tup repeated the 
scene to a tittle, in pure imitation of the 
original, even to the shutting of the door 
after him. 


“ © Ha, ha, ha!’ roared the grazier, for 
Mr Tup a to be an excellent actor ; 


“¢ ha, ha, weel, weel, good now—cuom in, 


cuom in,—that ull do, Measter Toop, teak 
thee glass; thee was’t a ninny-hammer 
still; warn’t he, my good, young gentle- 

to his only auditor, Pen, 
a glass from the sparkling 
sir,’ answered Pen, 
© it seems odd, a money bag should 
be laughed out of a man’s pocket, it must 


’ 


who now 















1822) 
e grazier, ina 

—— ‘ cuom—the joke’s over, you 
paeninwe!" The spirit, however, 
rs vanished, postr the rer 9 of the 
grazier- to be to raise 
it again.» * That's waundy strange, arn’t 
tleman ; whuoy—what. the 
mun about ? Here, missis, 
a a Topp?’ ame sir.’ 
dD i just left the 


e. 

“ * Stoup a bit,’ cried the ier, ‘I 
will see thee on thee way—I’ll just woip 
off this score.—Mistress, what’s to pay 4 
‘. Five and eleven farthing, sir.’ 
© Weel, : 2 pRpom os hoo to rin up a 


that-farmer Noah Tup. . ‘ Hey, whuot !’ 


exclaimed the gaping ier, ‘ma pocket ‘ 
turned insoide out !—., olloa,—why, I’m 
robbed, plundered, —Mur- 


der !—there be foorty good poonds gone. 
Stop him, ye rascals !—Woman, woman, 
T'll ruin: your house!’ ‘ I’m sure, say 
your vorst, no one ever dar’st to utter a 
vord against my ouse.” ‘ Why, I’ve been 
robbed, plundered in it, woman 1”. .* Not 
in. my ouse, Ill be sworn,’ cried the land- 
lady. : s Why, look. thee, old fule,—an’ t 
my pockets clean 2’. * That were 
not in my ouse, I'll stand it toany justice’s 
face in the three kingums.’ ‘ Hell and 
fury, auld brute ye! wad ye talk me ut o’ 
my seven senses?’ ‘ Senses or no senses, 
never was robbery committed in my ouse, 
and Ill take my davy of it, this blessed 

ight before I sleep.—Here, Peg, bring 
down that here Bible.’ What, ha’ I to do 
wi’ your swearing and yourdavy, wuoman ; 
it won’t swear back my. money bag. I’m 
lost, undone.’ ‘ Pray heaven, not,’ ex- 
claimed ,Pen, who not yet interfered ; 
‘ are-you sure?’ ‘ Sure, whoy I felt it in 
my pouch when I cualled the rascala ninny- 
hammer,—and rattled it in defiance; war 
there ever such a—’ ” 

Here is one specimen of the low 
life of the novel. Now for another, 
but quite ’ in a different walk, for the 
scene is a bookseller’s shop, not quite 
eee 
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*$ In the course of the morning, he loun- 
_ ged into one of those many receptacles of 

wit and} which are to be found in 
the of St James’s, and having ask- 
ed for two or three books, for which he had 
Comal 06, Sane: %, 6 he wane 
well ‘supplied the journals and 
Ueations athe eg, Hie bag not bore 
seated, when a wd-looking man, 
laying, don down.a pk gy he had been running 
over, was tleman who sat 
next to on WwW = fhe thought of 
work ?” which proved to be a ministeri 
pamphlet. ‘ A ee , sir.’ « * They 


“Temaybesit wer his nei bour). 
‘ dey yess ge enough for him.’ 
r Pepperal: why sure- 


ty hes ne dane wit ae 
party.’ That may be,’ returned the critic, 


with a t.sneer, ‘ and yet he may 
nevertheless be the euthor of this precious 
defence,’ ‘.I have heard,’ observed a third, 


gentleman, who just lifted his eyes from 
the green ones he was reading, ‘ the work 
person.” ‘ Very like- 
ly,’ replied Mr Pepperal  « ‘ but my friend. 
apt gle aay A i yg fo opi- 
nion.’ rather think not, sir,’ retorted 
the ae ill eaing his paper paper. * I rather. 
think, sir,’ observed ig = ge with a self-, 
ot air, Fy nay am not apt to be 
eceived, since. rm my ju@gment rather. 
internal than external evidence. 
‘our judgment may satisfy yourself, sir,” 
replied the reader. * It will others, 
I presume, sir,’ retorted Mr Pepperal. 
‘ Not mine, sir,’ coolly replied his anta- 
gonist. ‘* But, sir,’ interposed Mr Gos- 
siper, ‘ I know. it to be Mr ——’ ‘ Sir,’ 
turning with some asperity upon the last 
speaker, ‘ I know it to be another’s.’ 
* That can’t be, sir; I had it from un- 
doubted authority,’ said Gossiper. ‘* The 
judgment of your friend, Mr Pepperal, I 
presume,” with a sneer, said the stranger. 
* No, sir—from pagent better.’ ‘ Leave 
the gentleman to his opinion,’ cried P. 
poten gic towards Gossiper, with a look 
that seemed intended to awe his adversary 
into silence ; ‘ eeantient ene 
to no man for discovering him.’ 
** Pen, who was never yet in 
without contributing to the cony 
here asked Mr Pepperal in what the de- 
merits of the work, which he had taken. 
weapon, Semen eae it down, con- 
* What, sir!’ answered Pepperal,. 
Seen cect , evidently occasion- 
ed by the. free air of the interro- 
gator; ‘ fon a a oe of Gn ites 
mean, sir,’ replied Pen, ‘ is it the style or _ 
the matter that youcondemn ?’ ‘ Both, sir,” 
bluntly exclaimed the other. ‘ And yet 
the few sentences I have read I should, ra~ 


ther be disposed to ” * You 
prove !’ cried P ‘than expen 
that really evi surprise. * Yes, sir; 





smiling, * is rather of a sweeping 

ma the stranger he coolly tt 
> a8 he very turn- 
ed his eye from the paper to Pen Owen. ‘I 
understand you, Mr Duster,” soon by mee 
al, fiercely ; ‘ I have the advantage, 5 
of those authors who generally fall under 
your lash.” ‘ You may feel it yourself some 
day, sit.” ‘ I should be sorry to escape it, 
sir.” * You may depend upon it, sir,” ‘I 
ap Ses Sveeeens Tet agua , 
-* Pen, who felt thathe i i 
wat of words, which his ignorance of the 
world induced him to believe might end in 
i gevirig nebo ee at 
any observation 
have occasioned so warm a 


ng hi dupa Fes arm Aly Pap 
is 1 ed upon to repeat hi 
EC 
sult me.’ ‘ Not by his contempt, I assure 
you.” * His contempt!’ ‘ If you were 
an author, sir, you would find it to be the 
first towards distinction.’ * I tell you 
r Duster,’ cried Pepperal, now 

all his spleen upon that gentleman, 


¢ [..-I+--I'd take the devil ps the 

Dae first, sir.’ at , (turning again to 
is newspaper,) sai ster, * grow 
and are in a writing ead ru 

Miterrupt you no further.” ‘ PH tell you 
it, Mr Duster,’ cried the enraged cri- 
tic, ‘ I—* “You must rather,’ said Pen, 


* tell me, sir, what you meant by the lan- 
> « For Heaven’s sdke, sit,’ eried 
provoking Duster, ‘ if,as your y 
ance you, you are a’ an, 
do-not risk a public quarrel Mr Pep- 
Feey ait el atrel! Do you ima- 
sit, 1 will suffer any man to play u 
on me with impunity?” *‘ See, gem 
have éseaped an injury, whilst, I can as- 
wi, you have received no’ intsalt,” 
poindg to Peppetaly who, with a Nuvi 
, was making the best of through 
the ‘front ne 
but 


[June, 


of a review, and an oracle among a certain 
¢lass of people. He was originally appren- 
ticetl toa bookseller in the west, who, find. 
ing that he read mere books than he sold, 
discharged him at the end of his term, with 
the character of being a learned dunee ; for 
though he had apt the miscellaneous 
library of his employer into his Head, nota 
single sentence had ever escaped his lips to 
ptove it had been digested. He next be. 
tame the w ofa strolling moun- 
tebank ; but his stock of wit being ex. 
hausted before the close of the first cam. 
paign, he was returned upon the world, as 
a candidate for any portion of its favour it 
might be disposed to grant. After expe- 
riencing, for many years its vicissitudes, un. 
der-a variety of forms, he settled as  sur- 
geon in Laneashire, where, by some tinac- 
countable accident, he appeared to haveres. 
cued 4 man of fortune and influence in the 
neighbouthood from the jaws of death ;_ 
one of those kind coincidences of dame ne. 
ture in favour of this quack, which niay be 
considered as a counterbalance to the mat- 
tention she had shewn towards Pepperal 
on all other occasions. ‘Fhe gentleman, to 
evince his gratitude, interested himself in 
his. fortunes 3 and, dis of the few 
bottles of coloured water, the ordinary 
drugs of which his establishment consisted, 
rn ( it his library in his head, 
two shirts in his pocket-handkerchief, 

up to town, to try his fortune under the 
sanction of his patron. With so respect. 
able an introduction, he made aequaintance 
with some literary characters ; and being 
thrown into the society of certain daily and 
weekly scribblets, whose stock in trade he 
had wit mouse to discover did not much 
exceed: what he might fairly boast himself, 
he seriously turned his thoughts to the vo- 
cation, as a future resource against starva- 
tion. He had read several treatises upon 
the subject, translated from the ancients, 
and imported from the French ; and his first 
efforts were made (of course anonymously) 
in the magazinés, and other of the abound- 
ing depositories of ‘ephemeral trash and 
scandal. But the little smattering of in- 
formation, of which it had cost hin so much 
labour to possess himself, was not sufficient 
to sustain him on a level even with these 
hebdomadal vehicles of amusement. He 
began to despair of success, when falling in 
with’ a veteran of the trade, he ascertained 
that modern criticism may be exercised 
without any one of thoseq ualifications which 
aré supposed to form its basis ; that to ana- 
lyse a work is @ iiere waste of time; and 
at the only principle upon whieh its me- 
rit or demerit. rests (be it of a; scientific, 
practical, didactic, or meral nature) is to be 
foutid in the political principles of the au- 
thor. This poitit bedi dit ascertained, 
the terms of apptoval gr coridenination are 
to be sought in the best vocabulary of the 
vulgar tongue ; and an agbitrary sentence 
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is passed: with all the solemnity of a juridi- 
cal verliots | The eieaninine by 

general observations on the subject 


some” 
under discyssion, revealed, perhaps, for the. 


first tame, by the unfortunate author him- 
self, or nided by the ingenious practice of 
index! 


is the 
metly held his talents in such utter con- 
tempt; that they would have laughed in his 
face, had he ventured an opinion upon any 
literary subject in their presence.’ * Upon 
my ward, sir,” said Pen, ‘ you surprise me. 
1 considered the art of criticism to have been 
one of the’ noblest—’ ‘ And, like every 
thing noble and excellent, subject, in due 
propertién, to be trayestied and rendered 
ridiculous. I know this mian well, sir. He 
speaks just what he has picked up in the 
last book, dr last conversation he has been 

in. You may know where he was 

by the flavour of his observations 
today. His jokes, when he adyentures 
upon-one, are spoiled proverbs, And his 
wit, when he attempts it, is the mere art of 
covering what-is threadbare with a woof of 
hisown manufacture; that betrays the both.” 
‘Aman 6f this sort surely, sir,’ said Pen 
Owen, * must be scouted from decent so- 
ciety." * So far from it, sir, he: is courted, 
and@ dined, and lionized from house to house 
et ee * Ama 
i exclaimed Pen, ‘ that:a man whe 


could mot:procure n dinner hy his owe wit, 
should revel in luxury and feme, by de- 
orfing the wit of others.” * You are, by 
your acknowledgment, sir,’ replied Mr 
Duster, * fresh: on. the town; and I have 
no doubt, when you are better acquainted 


with what is gomg forward, your present 
amazement will be eae by being 
spread over a larger ‘ace, until at last 
you Will learn to be astonished at nothing 
in this great world.’ 
“© At this moment two or three new 
comers approached the table, who all sa- 
luted Mr as an old acquaintance. 
A gentleman of the party, taking up the 
hlet, already the object of so much 
ssion, asked one of his companions if 
he had read it. ‘ Excellent,” answered he ; 
*T could not leave it after F had read the 
first two or three - [hear it is ——’s.’ 
: be his, indeed, if we to to 
m the display of political know- 
fel and oficial informatiga," « And its 
wit—the gw attic turn---here, 
it me. I thik ‘this is one of the hap- 
instances of the vis comica I ever met 
with,” reading aloud an extract from the 
work. ¢ ,” said the third gentleman, 
who had ‘not yet spoken, ‘ I doubt the cor- 
Tectness of your suspicions.” 
& Peg blgn to anticipate a new battle 
of book-worms, and was risitig from iis 
seat, when Mr Duster, gently touching 


Pea Owen. 


This man, thns qualified, : 
t itor of a popular review, and: 
dread and scourge of these who for. 
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hig arm, invited him to: sit down again, 
with a smile and a flash of countenance 
which bespoke some actual pleasure, or 
pleasure about to offer itself 

_ *© © Indeed,’ answered the speaker who. 
held the book, ‘ I think I cannot be mis- 
taken.‘ Indeed,’ retorted the other, 
laughing, * but you are—is he xot, Mr 
Duster ?” 

‘* Duster evidently wished to look more 

— than he 3 but hg reference 

id not appear to interrupt the pamphlet. 
reader, jo seemed sae ype by. some. 
new beauty, which he pointed out, to his, 
companion ; 80 that Mr Duster’s. confusion, 
was lost upon part of the company. Whe- 

ther it was with a view to clear himself 
from the implied charge, or whether he” 
had any ether motive, the reader will here- 
after learn ; but Mr Duster, was. the first 
to break silence, after the delighted critic, 
had closed the book, with some very hearty, 

“¢ * Nay, nay, my dear. sir,’ i 
himself to his accuser, with as co ie 
air as he could call up, ‘ it is not fair, it 
is. not. indeed, to charge any nonsensical 
publication, that attracts public attention 
upon’. * My good friend,” observed the 
other, ‘ this is.a publication any man in 
the eountry may be proud of,’ « Mydear 
sir, you confuse me,’ stammered Mr Dust- 
er, labouring to give countenance to his 
words. ‘ Is it really so ?” asked the critic, 
turning to his companion, in a whisper. 
* Positively,’ affirmed the other. * You 
really are too bad,’ said Mr Duster, rising 
from his seat, and hurrying inte the shop, 
as ifto make his escape: * you.are not to 
be trusted. I moraing, gen, 
tlemen,—Good morning, sir,’ turning to. 
wards Pen, who, struck by the nevelty of 
the scene, arose also to take his i. 

We shall now exhibit the author of 
Pen Owen on higher ground. In a 
word, let the reader be aware, that the 
hero, after being so fortunate as to 
make the acquaintance of Mr Mopr- 
Ly, a publisher of the haut ton, is invis 
ted to a London dinner, which 
is followed by a regular London rout, 
and then 4 yg at Pen Owen's 
elbow, in ‘Sir Bland Blinkingsoph’s” 
ing-room. We need scarcely pre- 
mise for the edification even of the un- 
initiated, that a the are real, 
and that kle is Tom Sheridan, as 
surely as Modely is ******, 

*¢ Just as Tom had taken our hero’s 
arm, and was advancing inte another room, 
Pen pointed towards an individual who 
was paying earnest attention to the con. 
versation of a , and observed tp 
his friend, that he had scarcely ever seena 
countenance, expressive of so much good 
sense, and, at the same time, se much ur- 
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ion been decided upon, then?’ asked 
1, smiling. ‘Not by philosophers, per- 
laps,” returned Tom, ‘ but by a much 


i ith the statesman, a shrag and a 
nod oo te hs prem and I know 


an instance of one our most 


tend without a yawn, or even a vacancy of 

countenance, on the most dry and intricate 
ip of the neighhourhoode vith the 

gossip bw 

a Nas SO i Gm wiles 

a. oe 2 iol 5 tenacel 

preted tear —and of w mine debutante, of 
lovers and her conquests, with the 


[June, 


most sympathetic interest. He will look 
cdndolence with a discarded minister, and 
siiile con; s towards his success. 
or: he will never blink an eye, 
the most tedious tragedy or poem that ever 
was rehearsed to a suffering victim, or even 
laugh but where the author expects‘it, in 
the most vivacious comedy. In short, he 
is the common friend of mankind ; I might 
say the common sewer, for he is the depos 
sitory of all the grievances of alt mankind, 
who are sure of his sympathy, and certain 
of never being thwarted in their resolutions 
atid plans, upon which they consult him. 
As he puts every man in good humour 
with himself, so he is esteemed in turn by 
évery man, in the pomt of view most in 
favour with his own notions. He. is by 
turns, or rather altogether,—for there is no 
detraction on any part,—the most learned; 
scientific, — handsome,— well-bred, — dis. 
cerning, —intelligent ,—kind-hearted;—be. 
rievolent man in the world ; by which, un- 
der each separate designation, he is con. 
sidered inferior only to his innmediate pa- 
negyrist,—te whom Iris own modesty, aher 
the example of the heroes of Greece, con« 
stantly assigns the first place.’ 

' © Pen was much amused with the 
account of this popular character; and ha. 
ving contrived to overhear part of the con- 
versation, which was passing between the 
dowager, and this gentleman, he found 
him, with an expression of countenance 
which would have dome honour to the phi- 
lanthropist, about to burst open the prison- 
house of oppressed virtue, or suffering he- 
foism,—listening to a tale of ‘ says he, 
and ‘ says she,’ and a long accoant of 2 
Marlbro’ breed of puppy dogs, which he 
rarely, but at well calculated intervals, in- 

with * Admirably retorted !’— 

* Charmingly !” until the old lady arriving 
at a climax, was ready to kiss her auditor, 
for the look of inquiry, which seemed to 
express disappointment that there was no 
mere to be heard ! 

‘* Pen was too much disgusted, even to 
repeat the laugh which Sparkle’s mode of 
illustrating the character called forth. 
They proceeded onwards, Tom speaking 
and making some odd remark or observa- 
tion to, or upon, every one they encoun- 
tered. ‘ You know every body,” said Pen. 
¢ Yes,’ answered Sparkle, ‘ and every body 
knows me—you understand,’ continued he, 
with a sigh, which sigh was not lost upon 
our hero, anf added not a little to the in- 
terest which his new acquaintance had 
awakened in him ; for he suspected, that, 
with all his vivacity, and all the admira- 
tion wee: his ready wit ar sen he was 
not a man. Tom, however, gave 
him Hogg to diltew ww to woe 
‘I may in return observe,’ said he,-* that 
you seem. to know nobody.’ ‘* No,’ an- 
swered Pen, ‘ I’m a stranger in London ; 
and ever since I have been here, my object 





0 be paid,—as Pen af. 
terwards understood, because her rooms 
were larger, and her accommodations more 


-appropriate, than those of her rivals,— 


was quite shut out from the object of her 


hg immediate worship, she had slipped a card 


panion, ‘if there isn’t Modely the book- 
*. § To be sure—he’s every where 5 

is the Macenus of literature,—is he not 
in his element ? By the bye he is talking 


ashe 
FErHE 


LER: 
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s 
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HE 


into his ie Say if he put oes 
interpretation upon fora moment, did not 
the leas shock and srriog Ti 


they were succeeded by a crowd of gentle- 
men, who, if they were more $i 
obedience to certain laws, the breach of 


of which are attended with some hazard,— 


m them—by being 
made known to Mr Pen Owen. 

‘< Three brilliant stars.of British growth, 
four continental, and one Maltese cross, 
were of the number of his professing ad- 
mirers ; and Pen, unconscious of what he 
felt, or what he ought to feel,—whether it 
was a sort of practical hoax, of which he 
had read some account in the news ; 


; oe shat bis. confegnant.. Dy, aur Jn 


House, having got wind, had raised | 
into a seeming patriot, as in the instance of 


d Buckthorn, he could not divine. The idea 


a planati mee hs = 
ab ex t0n FOras, W. 
Modely ,pushing his way towards our hero, 
and holding a hand. of Lady Bab Cento,— 
bowed. ke him and expressed ‘ her Lady- 
ship’s.most anxious desire to become ac- 
quainted with Mr Pen Owen!” 

_ fle was so astonished at the abrupt- 
ness of the introduction, that the laugh 


Hy 
HE 


i ed by Lady Bab 
he could suffi- 
.to return a properly 
t for so unex- 
foams Moctenpentic todd ents 
companion Spar e 
intervention of male and,female intruders, 
who approached him amid shrugs, and 
mh ‘ 


tly refer- 
to himself. 
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‘Three antiquated dowagers succeeded 
————_ 


of being selected as a ---or that genius, 
real or usurped, a i the da: 

among would-be critics and amateur dang- 
nr antag gr fp tg y= 
0} r his calcu iS, £0, De en- 


tertained for a m - He 
fgets , 
receiving cards in all dire 8, and 
dimensions, till he had fairly backed him- 
self to the chair into which Tom Sparkle 
had thrown himself ina convulsion of 
laughter, he neither attempted, nor could 
have succeeded, in checking: 

*¢ Pen seized him by-thée arm,.and en- 
treated him to rise and. afford him some in- 
sight into the scene which had been pass- 
ing around hi 
_. *¢* For Heayen’s sake, sir, tell me what 
I am to think of all this ?---Stand off, gen- 
Homen.---Mr Sparkle, is this intended as 
Nn ee ies canine 

sh,’ whisper , * bow away your 
vempigeas, and then sit down quietly, 
stances connected. with your 
. © Peén, after semelabour, and much dif- 
ficulty, made good his retseat, having ab- 
stained from fixing upon any individual to 
answer for the impertinence, which he 


5] 
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Seog shape "or other, 


“ ¢ And now, my dear sir,’ throwing hifn- 
self in a state of exhaustion into'the next 
chair, “for pity’s sake let me know why ¥ 
am thus selected'as an object of ridicule or 

értinence, atid how I may set about 
irig some satisfaction ?” “Why, my 
good ‘Mr Owen, you have been crowned in 
the Capitol !—the laurel wreath was woven 

‘your panegyrist Modely, and ‘has been 

on your head by her most blue ma- 
sty Lady Bab Cento, ar - of 
patronésses, the very pink © rus- 
can ¢ritics. To be noticed by her ladyship 
pe A Bache ed owe rar oh her 
train,—is to be in the saddle of Pe- 
and installed in the temple of fame. 
rub-Street,—no | Grub-Street,—is 
a well-furnished, well-appointed hotel, at 
the’ west end of the town, and no man who 
can spell, and write his name at the foot of 
a title-page, need a ee or a 
patron. Wire-wove paper, ‘hot-pressed 
sheets, like a forcing house, can make the 
rankest weed blossom like an exotic, and 
what is wanting in vigour, is’ made up in 
mawkish morality, or in unintelligtble 
mysticism. ‘The trade, I assure you, is 
now’ ¢arried on by well-bred geni z 
and by all-classes of most decent and well- 
mannered ages, in clean linen and 
purple ing,—and if any one of them 
fail as an author, he is sure of being enter- 
ed—as A critic. Not a few of our mo- 
dern writers have risen from a state of con- 
demnation to the elevated rank of literary 
patrons. ‘The race of needy bards is extinct, 
and the scandal of neglected genius cannot 
be charged upon the present age. 
To profess one’s self an author is a pass- 
port to half the dinner-tables, and all the 
conversazzionis in town ; to be a successful 
author, is to be a rich man ; to be patron- 
ized by Modely, is to secure a niche among 
the worthies of Britain.’ ‘ The devil ! has 
Pers me his butt ?” Parag gg 903 
opinion has given you fame before 
had earned it; yet he is seldom out in his 
man : I pin my faith upon him, in this in- 
stance at least.” ‘ But is it to be endured, 
that without seeking or professing—’ * You 
should attain at once what others profess 
and seek for !—faith, I see no great hard- 
ship in all this :---why, you seem to be as 


much ashamed of the charactet of 1 poet, 
ways, 


a 


CFune, 
and the -aspirings of genuine wit, 
lotiger Tie hid or be obscured...’ 

” observed Pen, rendered somewhat 

er, and moré teconciled to lis new 
honours, by the good-humoured arguments 
of Sparkle, * I must make the most of my 
fame, before my trash has stamped my de- 
mérits ; but what am I to think of this same 
Lady Bab Cento, who sat next me for two 
hours to-day, at dinner, and never conde. 
scended to aseertain whether I were a block- 
head ora wit ?’. * Your name wasn’t up, 
and-that'of your rival, who so engrossed her 
attention, was. He had written a copy of 
verses, which have been handed about for 
this week ‘past, in manuscript, but if she 
had met even him yesterday, a might 
have stood your ground against him.” * As 
how ?” * As thus; it was only just before 
her ladyship dressed for dinner, that Sir 
William: Troufler informed her that Lord 
Ombre had said they were the lines of a 
man of genius.’’ ‘ And is Lord Ombre’s 
judgment the great criterion of excellence 7 
* For the last three weeks, indisputably.’ 
* You talk too oraeularly for me,’ smiled 
Pen. ‘I more truth than‘ oracles 
usually do,’ retorted ‘Tom ; * for nothing 
reigns in this good town: beyond the limits 
of a month. Publie opinion would stag. 
nate, and stink in our very nostrils, if the 
changeful eddies of fashion did not agitate 
it at periodical intervals.’ * Am [ to in- 
fer, then, that the rage for his lordship's 
poetry will be as short-lived?’ demanded 
Pen. * No; that may live some time 
longer by a rapid supply of novelty, or the 
more politic threat of smothering his muse.’ 
‘Smothering! what can you mean ?” * His 
lordship’s occasional threat to favour the 
world with no more of his poetical rhap- 
sodies.’ * The morals of the world, at 
least,- would not be injured, were he to 
keep his word.’ ‘Tis that perhaps which 
induces him to break it from time to 
time,’ retorted'Tom ; ‘ for he professes to 
hold our goodly world in no great esteem, 
and its morality in less." * How revolting 
to our best feelings!’ exclaimed Pen : 
* this perversion of genius bestowed by 
Heaven—’ ‘ For that Heaven’s'sake,” in- 
terrupted Sparkle, ‘ reserve your criticism 
for a fitter occasion ; at present it is rank 
heresy ; and if you are heard, which you 
appear resolved to be, you will assuredly 
be banished from the circle, to which you 
have just been raised by acclamation.” 
* But what,’ ‘continued Pen, in a more 
subdued tone, ‘ what must be the conse- 
quence of such a man holding the rank of 
?? * Hea patron! you mistake the 
matter altogether. He couldn’t eat without 
@ patron of his ‘own.’ ‘ A British peer 
need a patron!’ ‘Oh dear, no, only a 
British Letters, you know, acknow- 
wage no titles, they form a republic of 
own---’ ‘ And like all republics,are 

— *Venal, you would say,-and say 
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* Of his lordship ? 
but said nothing. 


Aprmapeiade. teh Semmcinnenine 
Jeetireieipane succeneen up the vaulted 


Fife Sl 


‘8. attendance at 


uf 


C5. dye wih all her ret 
formed her judgment only at second 


sft There again, at your old Grub-Strect 
We_-have now everything at se- 
pate oa except our clothes, and there 
lies the important ames the constitution 
of society... Do you , if this woman 
judged for herself, she wouldn’t have found 
ou. out at dinner ?’ ‘I doubt whether she 
wwould,’, said Pen, laughing; ‘ but I am 
such a; novice, that I should hardly; sagen 
a professed critic, and_patron of letters, 
would openly pone @ the. scales in which 
others had the, weights.’ ‘ You 
"t hit the figure ; justice was running 
in. your head, whilst instinct would have 
t.”. ¢ Instinct ! 
you . remember 
the proboscis of the gadfly dissected by the 
skill of our friend Dr Microu- 
ous?’ Pen laughed. ‘ These arbiters of 
taste,’ continued Sparkle, ‘ possess the same 
. sortof organs; and, like the gre their 
greatest ingenuity is displayed in keeping 
them out of sight.’ ~* I'm too dull to com- 
prehend you,’ sighed Pen. -‘ And too blind 
to see Micronous’s Tabanus without an iv- 
strument, but I am behind the scenes, and 
will be i Drawers of wa- 
ter and hewers of wood are, in spite of their 
ancient » still low-lived beings ; but 
there are fetchers and, carriers of another 
description, who sleep on down and live on 
the fat of the ied. fen are your male 
and femgle antenna, or feelers, which are 
thrown out before our _devourers of 
authors, to pick uP» and convey all the li- 
‘> political, and apo gossip, spread 
over the surface of Why, sir, 
there’s not.a good thing uttered, or a faux 
_pas committed, between Westminster and 
‘Hyde-Park Corner, in the morning, that 
isn’t carefully docketted, and laid Sa 
use in the common-place books and escru- 
toires of these’ literary cormorants by the 
evening. The opinions of A, B, and C, 
upon a new play, a. new . Or a new 
are safely in this choice 
repertory, before there is a din of one 
of those learned arbiters of taste being com- 
mitted by an unwary criticism. Sometimes, 
indeed, upon a sudden defect or stoppage 
in these,sources, an unfortunate question 
‘wena unexpectedly started ; and as prompt 
decision is the very quintessence of superior 


ae 


Pen Owen. 
traly.;, awd. Modely’s. purse; is. dictator.’ 
: heer 


‘Pen, i 
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judgment, an answer must be returned. 
‘Phe resources on these occasions are 
to be an oracular ambiguity on the 
huainid he presiding divinity, or an opinion 
which, with a little ingenuity, may be sub- 
sequently twisted in any manner most 
suitable to existing cireumstances ; sich as, 
‘ I have merely looked it over—1 hardly 
know what to say—there are certainly some 
good things ;’ or, < I know something of 
the author, and it would not be fair to in- 
fluence public opinion one way or another.’ 
Thus, by an admirable display of cautious 
criticism and polished candour, his lordship 
or her ladyship is enabled to take advantage 


_of the first wind that blows, in order to sail 


with the general current.’ ‘ And is Lady 
Bab a woman of character ?’ ‘ That is.ra- 
ther a Gothic question ; but I will tell you 
in confidence, she is-a very phenix of 
chastity, and therefore consumes the cha- 
racter of every other woman in the flame 
of her own purity!’ ‘I miean to. ask, is 
she a moral woman ?’ . *.Why, ‘as to.mo- 


-Tality, brother Joseph,’’ a. woman who-has 


no feeling to. gratify, but. that of 
vanity and ambition, to which she would 
sacrifice every tie-in life, has-little merit in 


_preserving a decorum she has no tempta- 


tion to infringe, and. which it. would be 
ruinous to outrage. I never heard that she 
committed murder, or even petty larceny, 
except on literary subjects; but I believe it 
would be equally difficult to detect a single 
act.of real charity-or benevolence.’ ‘S 

may write her own. epitaph for me,’ - cried 


indignantly, ‘She has done that al- 


‘ready ; and if not framed, glazed, and hung 


over. the . parlour. chimney, like that of ~ 
Goody Primrose, it is at least fairly tran- 
scribed upon smooth vellum paper, and de- 
cotated with stamp ies of her im- 
plied virtues.’ * What! an epitaph before 
death!’ * It is on her virtues,’ returned 
Tom, laughing.” 

These. two extracts must be quite 
enough to satisfy any one who has any 
thoughts of seeing the book itself. We 
cannot answer agi so effectually the 
demand of those, who, when they re- 

ceive this Number of Maga on tlje 
Banks of Indus or Ganges, or Oxley, 
wish to God (after coming thus far) 
we had sent the three —- 
of Pen.Owen along with it. Indeed, 
we cannot pretend to give them any 
thing more than a slight snatch of the 
delight which, in its fulness, awaits 
the perusers’ of these worshipful vo- 
lumes. But we can ee A to extract 
one more passage, and in doihg so, we 
shall take care to select one, which hic 
that handles Pen Rees himself here- 
after, will not a second 
time—no, nor a.ten eons and which 
our readers, whether they are. Or are 





Pen Owen. 


. ies, ‘ctigin 16 read 2 
eT ected a isition on the 
ical question we have met with. 
It possesses all the luminous wisdom 
of a Burke or a Canning, united with 
al] the dramatic quickness and liveli- 
ness.of a Sheridan, and all the ster» 
pith of a Swift. 
Owen, our friend the Grazier, 
and a third hand, a reformer, though 
not after all a very blood 

one, ate seated around a table coveted 
with pewter-pots, &c. ‘The curtain 
rises, and it rises on what might not 
unworthily have given materials for 
ane of the Noctes Ambrosiune them- 
selves, these exquisite sketches which 
shew that, in spite of ‘ pale cant.and 
fat humbug,” the art of comic dialogue 
is hot extinct in England. We have 
been obliged, however, to leave out a 

few passages here and there. ° 
“ ¢ Is not Parliament,’ says Pen, * just 
what it always was; or, if any alteration 
has taken place, is it not all—on the popu- 
lat side?” * The deuce it is!’ cried the 
Stranger; ‘ what, the corruption, the bo- 
ee ee 
ng of these cant terms of party ; I say 
vembeh iardneen, eaeipa aaeden 
ridds of our his ee stalked in 
“agn dap, wad eacetinee Parliament re- 
ééived bribes, as openly as lawyers now do 
their fees.’ + What’s that to the question ? 
though I don’t believe a word on’t.’ ‘ Sir,” 
_exelainted Pen, * I speak from authority.’ 
Se aoa 
3 we see corruption, and we 
“must ‘erush it.” * You see what doesn’t 
exist; sit,” retorted Pen ; * no such degra- 

ding traffic is carried on in the 

times.” * Whoi, ‘ater all, 

» cried the grazicr, * what the 
as Parliament to do wi moi pocket being 
icked by that confounded rascal Noah 
as he called himself?’ * Every 
i bo yohcdae ecremarsa-y dig ols 
ing wi ter,’ answered the stranger. 
t,’ observed Pen, * you have not 
fact yet.” * Proved ! isn’t it as 
hat need of proof? Are 
ght, ard sold, and trafficked 
( »” Yr we A 
iierit,” tetutned Pen; * with- 
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carrying rotteriness to the constitution. - 
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been told that almost all our greatest 
and most distinguished statesmen 

bought their seats.’ * What of that, 
your sham patriots, your lack-a- 
whigs, who 


te 

a minister, 
jan the next moment.” * Why, sit,’ 
i Pen, * it is to such men We Owe 
existence of our libertiés. T don’t speak 
i on one side or the 
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but of then who are interested in the pre: 
servation of our fights, and who do not 
think it necessary to become the tools of 
faction, or the preachers of sedition, in 
‘order to check the excesses of a minister or 
the peculations of a public servant.’—* They 
may all be shaken in a bag together,” re. 
turned the stranger; ‘ whigs and tories, 
ins and outs, and the devil not be much 
puzzled when he pitts bis hand in.’ 
* And yet, sir,’ resumed Pen, * it is to the 
conflicting interests of party that we owe 
the of out tonstitution.’ * Pretty 
blessings ! and heaven thank these corrap. 
tion-breeders for them.’ ‘* What has all 
on a sudden corrupted these men ?” asked 
Pen; ‘men who, from their property, 
station, and connexions, are at least -as 
much interested as the sturdiest reformer 
can be in the common weal ?’—* Bribery, 
corruption, and borouglimongering !’ 
* Bat, sir! you will admit, that open bo- 
roughs and counties ate often bribed into a 
retuth of membets,’2‘ That may be ; we 
can’t help that.’—.« Will that mend the 
matter. How is a mati, who has bought 
and corrupted whole masses of people, io 
carry a load of virtue into parliament ; 
whilst he who simply pays the same money 
for the purchase of a seat, without either 
corruption or bribery, is loaded with exe. 
eration, and accused of fhereenary motives ?’ 
* Because it is egainst the constitution !' 
* Where is the constitution, sir?’ asked 
Pen.—‘ Where! the Lord knows where ; 
any whiere but where it ought to be.’ 
* The Lord deliver me from such a rigma- 
role,” cried the grazier ; * the constitution 
anywhere! Odds, mun, thee dostn’t mean 
to sai ould England ha’nt a constitution ? 
What's all to do at Westminster there ?” 

***T only wished the gentleman,’ observed 
Pen, with a smile of contempt, peculiarly 
his own, ‘ to point out the cofstitution, 
which appears so defined to him, and to 
show how the practice of the same con- 
stitation in the best tines, differs from that 
of our own.” * Why, zounds,” exclaimed 
the stranger, * you don’t mean to defend 

ion!” * Far from it, sir,’ answered 
Pen ; ‘1 only want to ascertain it.’ * And 
isn’t it before your eyes ?” * If so, Tam 
too blind to perceive it.’ * None so blind 
as those wlio will not see.’ sn Ae 
you to my eyes.” * Hav’nt I told you 
seats oe bent and sold among the bo- 

mongers 7” 

‘** T answer again, this is no proof of 
corruption, or at least no proof of corruption 
‘peculiar to our times ; for I repeat, it exist- 
ed in what the reformers of the present day 
call the great and jous times of the 
constitution. But ¥ will go further, and 
confess that I think a man infinitely more 
independent, in the frillest sense of the 
term, who enters the House of Commons 
as the putchaser of a seat, than one who, 
to secure his own interests with them, has 
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been ‘the courtier and sycc 
a to de s0, Pa op 
prejudices and passions of his 
pro nated Such a man is a slave to one 
small faction of the nation, and shackled 
im-his efforts to benefit the whole. If he is 
sincere in the protfers he makes, (alas ! how 
seldom,) and in the gross flatteries he be- 


H 


the word. . A member of the British Par- 
liament is nota DELEGATE. When a man 
once passes the threshold of the Commons 


turnpike bill, or an enclosure, interesting 
alone to his constituents, can but command 
his solitary vote. It is the country,—the 
majority of the representatives of the whole 


of Parliament would resemble a satarap or 
governor of a district, and his constituents 
would become even little better than 
the slaves of the soil. 
sorbed in the petty interests and cabals of 
his particular charge ; and being responsi- 
ble to his ye than to his 
countrymen at ey public conduct 
without a check, and his private intrigues 
beyond. the reach of investigation, a power 
unknown to the institutions of a free state, 
would be engendered and fostered in every 
corner of the empire. Uounty would be 
found jobbing against county,—borough 
against borough ; and the practised politi- 
cian might, by turns, bribe and sell bis 
ituents, with whose local interests he 
thus so identify himself as at length 

a sepatation on their part impo- 
ic, if i *—* This is all 
road, sit.” * Wild! is it so 
suppose that you can check cor- 
Z means to cor- 
by opening the doors to 
venturers, you can cleanse 
a legislature, ‘composed (no 
of ali the inent talent and 


professional wisdom of the country ; of the 
most i tatives of the 
landed, the ial, and trading inte- 
rests ; and altogether of those who bear the 
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stamp and character of men of honour so 
legibly, that the least flaw in their title is 
discernible, pointing them out to public 
scorn, and barring their access to the high 
er honours of the state?’ ‘ Still they are 

the 






s*« Shew me any authority, prescriptive 
or praetical, and I will admit the fact, how- 
ever disposed to deny its expediency.’— 
S At least, it is generally so believed ; and 
at all events, you will not deny that the 
right of voting has been shamefully infrin- 
ged upon.” * I do deny it, sit ; arid wpon 
authority you cannet dispute. “When the 
elective franchise was limited to forty shil- 
ling feeeholds, thé GREAT BODY OF THE 
PEOPLE were excluded from the right al- 
together ; for forty shillings, at that period, 
were at least equal to as many pounds of 
our present money, and -the change has 
to extend the franchise to thou- 
sands, who, without this. nominal change 
in the value of money, would by the con- 
stitution have had no vote at all.’. ‘I know 
nothirig about that,’ returned the stranger, 
in rather a subdued tone ;_* I am only in- 
terested in what concerns tle present day ; 
and thousands who have the right of vo- 
ting are excluded by the tricks and kna- 
very of those who have power to keep us 
down.’ ‘ Ihaveshewn, I think,’ continued 
Pen, ‘ that they bave no right ; for natu- 
ral rights, as you reformers call every wild 
demand for a partici of power, can. 
not be abstractedly considered, or applied 
to a state existing under fixed laws and 
established compact. But this is fren the 
point; I would limit myself to present 
evils, which you affirm to exist, and the 
existence of which, until you produce 
proofs stronger than mere assertion, I must 
still deny, What have you to say,—not 
theoretically, but practically,—against the 
description of men, (subject, I admit, to 
human infirmities, and not without excep- 
tions,) who at this nt moment consti- 
tute the legislative body ?’ ‘ Including in 
their number the whole host of borough- 
mongers?” ‘1 see no ground of exclu- 
sion. Why, sir,’ cried Pen, -raising his 
voice, as was his po reap a preety when he 
supposed an assertion might be mistaken 
for a paradox ; ‘ why, sir, f have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that the objects, abstract- 
considered, for which parliaments are 
constituted, would be fully aceomplished, if 
the electors of Northumberland were to 
‘choose representatives for London, or those 
of Westminster to retarn members for 
Cornwall. All local interests, by the spi- 
rit of the constitution,—Wwhich is, 
after all, the depositary and the aggregate 
of the good sense and sound experience of 
successive generations,—are te merge, and 








must be made to merge, in the ge in- 
terest of the whole ; as each i bin 
po miep ihre nid gous Vaychaw 
of his independence to secure the liberty of 
all.” * Cuom, cuom, now,’ interrupted 
the gtazier, ‘ that would be a strange soit, 


howsomever ; a caunt consent to that by no 
manter 0’ means. I inaun chuse my oune 


eas Oe opie ‘I 
don’t know where the deuce the e.genleaion 


fore, and so continue to de until hu- 
man nature itself be reformed. Common 
safety is the real bond of political union ; 
and those who possess property, individual- 
ly, will be most anxious to reserve proper- 
pisael Segess ¢ Y hag an 
t——* wi y 18 property 
to be the only represented ?’ ‘ Sim- 
ph because property is the first thing to be 
poste a permanent basis ; for with- 
berty can be nothing but licen- 
poe JS ve Oe Senne eveate 
i to grind the poor ?” ‘ How that ol- 
lowe, I am at a loss to conceive,’ replied 
Pen, who began to grow warm in his sub- 
, unless you conclude government un- 
Aaron bag Ti bp Ol * Pretty 
retorted the stranger. 
no further, sir,’ cried 
pon’ his legs; ‘* if you un- 
once of your inference, you 
te of pure anarchy; and 
bat wibdmen will reason from such 
* I mean---I mean no such 
t is you that are the madman, 
Sir!’ exclaimed Ven. ‘ I 
offence, sir; but when you talk 

electors of Westminster electing 
members for Cornwall, and at a sw 
rid of the glorious franchise of ——’ * Psha, 
sit! you confound hypothesis with — 
ment. I never meant to recommend such 


a 


sir, may Task where you find this right 
* In the constitution.’ + In the clouds !— 
Shew me, sir, something more tangible ; 
shew it me in the practice of the constitu- 
tion.” * It needs no shewing ; it is among 
the first rights of man.’ ° Be be Goting. bis 
brother, if he be strong cnough to 

ter him’; if not, he must submit to be eaten 
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himself, And_se, inthe only instance of 
these rights bejng literally reduced to prac- 
tice in later times, universal suffrage ap. 
pears to have been the harbinger of univer. 
sal slaughter, where. the constituents and 
their free-chosen representatives were al- 
ternately victims butchers,’ 
* + * 

bal Why soul the same excesses follow 
from a reform in this country ?’ * Because 
the same causes will generally produc: the 
same effects ; because, in the present mo- 
ment, the cause is advocated upon the same 
principles, appeals to the same dangerous 
passions of man, and opens the same means 
of gratifying them ;, because, erroneous as 
was the principle upon which those men 
acted, many good, honest, and patriotic in- 
dividuals, were sincere in their adoption of 
them. .Whereas there is not one,—no, sir, 
not one,—among the present leaders of po- 
pular delusion, who does not anticipate ge. 
neral havoc and destruction, which the 
ethers never contemplated ; who does not 
look to revolution when he cries REFORM ? 
They only hoped to effect reform, when 
they found themselves plunged in REVo- 
LUTION.’ ‘* It is’nt fair, sir, to stigma- 
tize, in this sweeping manner, thousands 
of your countrymen.” ‘I would say the 
same if they were my brothers, and merit- 
ed it as truly,’ answered Pen, coolly. 

*¢ ¢ The short of the matter, then,.is, sir,’ 
said the stranger, ‘ you would have no re- 
form at all.’ ‘ I object to reform no where, 
sir,’ replied Pen, ‘ when it is necessary ; 
but I must be convineed of its necessity by 
better arguments than I have heard to- 
night, betore I give my voice to so hazard- 
ous an experiment.’ ‘ Necessity! why, 
hay’nt you yourself admitted the fact, that 
seats in parliament are bought and sold ; 
and what have you urged in defence of it ? 
” © Moon- 
shine,—my opinion, sir! Are you aware 

——’ ‘ No offence, no offence intended ; 
but opinions are but opinions, and, as you 
yourself observed just now, cannot weigh 
against facts.’ ‘ Facts! true; but you 
must call your facts by their right names.’ 
* They are still facts, call them as we will ; 
but let that pass. I only ask you, sir, why a 
few great overgrown landholders are to mo- 
nopolize all power, and grind down the 
great mass of the people, as if they were 
mere slaves of the soil?” * I should rather 
ask you to prove your fact, before I can be 
called upon to account for it.” ‘ Who are 
our law-makers, but those imperious lords 
who combine to rivet our.chains ?” * They 
may be law-makers, without either impo- 
sing chains or rivetting them ; but, per-~ 
haps, by this pretty figure, of speech, you 
design to represent the laws altogether— 
* The laws in, these hands I certainly do— 
¢ Then, sir, we understand each. other. 
You would prove that anarchy is preferable 
to any regular form of government, and it 


an opinic 
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necessarily follows that laws are but types 
ofslavery.” * Give me leave to say, sir, 
you donot understand me, at least. No 
man has @ greater reverence for the laws, or 
is more firmly attached to the constitution, 
than myself,” ‘ Only, that, like the man 
who had grown so attached to his knife that 
he bestowed a new blade and then a new 
handle to it, ‘you would renew it altogether.’ 
No, sir, I say what I think, and what I 
feel. I am not bound to uphold the faults 
and defects, though I may love the consti- 
tution “as sincerely as you do.’ * Depend 
upon it, sir, our love begins to slacken 
ominously; when the faults of the object 
are more Visible’ to our perception than its 
beauties ;one*step more, and our love is 
turned to hate.’ 

+6 ¢ Aye,——well,—I don’t understand all 
these roundabout ways ; I stick to my facts, 
and want only a plain answer to a plain 
question ; why, because men have monopo- 
lized our land, should they have the power 
to monopolize our rights?” ¢ Still, your 
question in this form is any thing but a 
question ;° for you beg the whole of it, and 
then’ demand a ical answer. But 
since you are determined to have one, I 
‘answer, in the first place, that those who 
have the greatest stake are likely to be most 
interested in the welfare of the country, 
whilst at’ the same time I readily admit, 
that this predominance should be so ex- 


tended as to prévent partial or unjust lean- 
ing toward any particular class, or order of 


nen, in society.’ * There you have hit it ; 
isn’t that what I say ?? asked his opponent 
triumphally. ‘I fear not ly,” an- 
swered Pen ; ‘ for, by referring to the very 
grievance,—the canker which the nice o 
tics of the reformers have discovered in the 
system of close boroughs,—we shall find 
that the practice of the constitution, in de- 
viating from the strict theory, has applied 
the most effective means of enting any 
undue derance of the led interest 
over those of the moneyed, the commercial, 
or trading part of the community. I will 
not discuss with you, sir, the first principles 
of government. I have already said, what 
no man acquainted with the subject has 
ever denied, that the representatives of a 
country, whose object is permanency and 
security, must be the representatives of its 
property. This is the principle of English 
legislation. When this was originally esta- 
blished in our constitution, which, by the 
by, you, sir, seem to imagine a piece of 
old parchment, drawn up by some not- 
able lawyer, and declared regularly sign- 
ed and sealed by somebody, i 
cular date——’ * 1 said no such thing,’ 
interrupted the stranger. ‘ Your argu- 
ments imply it; at least ; but when this 
principle: was ‘first understood and acted 
pv rnb itee: tetra Dba 
S| ive ef property ; so 
that even boroughs were frequent- 
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ly omitted in ‘the returné to parlianient, 

the agency of their superior lords.’ 
‘ Wasn’t that an insufferable’ grievance, 
sir ?” 

‘«« Tt might be so, sir, in your opinion ; 
but we are speaking of the pure periods of 
the constitution, to which your reformers 
look back with such tender yearnings, 
when, instead of a grievance, it was consi- 
dered as a relief from a burthen.. I must 
not, however, be interrupted, sir. Land, 
I repeat, was then the representative of the 
property of the country ; but as the rights 
of individuals came to be better ascertain- 
ed—wheh the professions were opened to 
men of every rank ard station in life— 
when the spirit of adventure brought the 
treasures of a néw world to our shores, 
and commerce and trade multiplied the 
sources of wealth,—a strict adherence to 
the letter of the constitution would have 
excluded the whole, or greater part of this 
new property (inasmuch as it was extrane- 
ous and independent upon the land) from 
being represented in parliament, and have 
subjected a large and daily increasing por- 
tion of the people to the overruling and 
predominant influence of the landed inte- 
rest. Without, therefore, imputing injus- 
tice to the landed interest, we may seppose 
their ignorance of the true nature of mer- 
cantile or commercial transactions to be a 
sufficient ground for some my in the 
original plan of representation. There was 
no opening, no provision made for this new 
state of things. It was not because certain 
towns, rising into importance, and certain 
ports, appropriate to commerce, might oc- 
casion send men capable of watching 
their interests, that the great mass of per- 
sons unrepresented at all would be satisfied. 
These, as I said before, might assert local 
rights and privileges 5 but it was necessary, 
with a view to the country at large, and to 
the privileges of the constitution, that some 
essential change should be made in the 
general representation. Our ancestors were 
too wise to propose sweeping reforms. The 
constitution had been gradually forming it- 
self under the collective wisdom of succeed- 
ing generations ; and any sudden deviation 
from its course was only likely to produce 
those rude convulsions which have, more 
than once, threatened the subversion of all 
that has rendered us the wonder and admi- 
ration of surrounding nations.” 

** ¢ Bravo, bravo!’ exclaimed the grazier, 
who had been roused from a gentle slum- 
ber by the increasing of our hero. 
* Auld England’s worth ’em all shaken 

. : 


er. 
*¢ ¢'The machine,’ continued Pen, who 
hardly heard his cheerer, * was so well 
put together, that it gradually adjusted it- 
self to the new order of things. As ancient 
boroughs decayed, or became rotten, if the 
terny please you better, they fell under the 
influence of small bodies, and even indivi- 
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duals, who by degrees secured a right in 

them, between which, and the exercise of 

it, no law could ; and this right, 

. purchase or conveyance, Was made-over 

to-individuals of every class or order in the 
ity, who could afford to avail them- 


could by no other means 
way into parliament.’ 
demanded 


s¢¢ All] mean tosay,’ said the stranger, 
who to have exhausted his 


but if Parliament wan't do us justice, we 
are entitled to take our own affuirs into our 
own hands.’. ¢ The plea of necessity is, un- 
i , a strong one ; but until you 

sa- 

ve your 
affairs—where they are. Depend upon it, 
it would not mend the matter to have a 
horde of mob-orators—adventurers without 
incip] igi poor, des- 

or your exc 


uers. eee a 
one question te you, which I wouldr 
yeu should answer to yourself, upon your 
ilow to-night: What reasonable ground 

you to suppose, that six hundred men, 
of honourable life and character—I repeat 
generally, for exceptions must ever present 
themselves—of birth, rank, and education, 
--men, who in their ivate conduct are 
unimpeachable, should, by being assem- 
bled together in a body, become at once 


questionably. 
hear the case made out to your 
tisfaction, it might be wiser to 


* Our hero, after a short time, finding 
his opponent silent, addressed him in a more 
calm and friendly manner, and from his 
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appearance, and circumstances which oc. 
curred during the foregoing discussion, con- 
ceiving him to be a misguided, rather than 
an unprincipled person, he asked him, whe- 
ther he had neyer heard his associates in 
reform confess, that their object was, in ef- 
fect, ‘to do away with the regal govern. 
ment?’ * We never professed any such 
views,’ was the reply. ‘ And yet, sir, it is 
clear as the sun at noon-day, that a House 
of Commons, reformed according to your 
plan, could not subsist under a monarchy ; 
in plainer terms,—that a regal government 
could not co-exist with a legislature s0 
formed, for a single year, It would be no 
longer a house of representatives, but a 
chamber of delegates, who, claiming to go- 
vern in the name of the sovereign people, 
would feel, and quickly avow the incon- 
sistency, of submitting their decrees to the 
ordeal, either of Lords, or King. They 
-would at least discover, as the old Rump 
of Oliver Cromwell, and their more mo- 
dern copyists, the French Regicides did,— 
that both a King and a House of Peers only 
stood in their way, and that they could just 
as well do without them. With their sub- 
sequent necessity of recurring for security 
to the old standard, and of restoring th: 
same things, under the different names of 
Emperors—or Protectors—of Conservative 
Senates, and Councils of State—we have 
nothing at present todo.’ * And so, you 
would have us submit—’ ‘ Stop, sir,’ cried 
Pen, fiercely, * I can reason with a RE- 
FORMER; but I must repel a REREL: 
you either fight under false colours, or you 
must disprove the result I have anticipated, 
to be consistent with your scheme.’ * Why, 
thee ben’t one of them radicals—ater all, 
mun, be’est thee ?’ asked the grazier. 
* That’s the way-with you all,’ cried the 
hbafiled reformer ; ‘ you can call names.’ 

** « Not J,’ answered Pen, with great 
calmness; ‘I did not say you were a re- 
bel,—i only meant to show, that what is 
called radical reform, must inevitably lead 
to the subversion of the constitution, for 
which it professes to entertain so jealous an 
affection,—that those who are capable of 
reasoning upon the subject, cannot fail to 
perceive it,—and that those who are not, 
are only blind instruments in the hands of 
those who do. The charge of corruption 
as brought against our existing institutions 
and public functionaries, without any evi- 
dence heyond that which goes to prove,— 
what no man in his sense ever doubted,— 
that no human work is, or ever can be per- 
fect, or perfectly exercised. A change is 
proposed under the general and undefined 
term of reform, which actually undermines, 
and provides for the destruction, of all that 
is virtually good with what may be suppo- 
sed pavers 3 of improvement, and has ren- 
dered the country for centuries the envy 
and admiration of Europe ; whilst it carries 
with it nota shadow or pretence of reme- 
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dying.e evil, it professes to have dis- 
covered. e popular branch of the con- 
stitution has fer many years been gaining 
gore on the other. two estates ; and I 
e, no_hesitation. in affirming, that the 
power of the crown is more circumscribed 
and limited in the present, than in any for- 
mer period ofour history. The few crafty 
politicians, who are the secret springs, and 
movers of the radical party, perceive this, 
—and cry out against the House of Com- 
mons, as the usurpers of power,—whilst 
they affect to identify the interests of the 
people, with those of the crown, at the very 
time, in fact, when they are labouring to 
seize upon that.popular branch of the le- 
gislature, as the most effective and power- 
ful means of becoming masters of the go- 
vernment, and turning it equally against the 
people, and the two other estates of the 
realm. All parties, my good sir,’’ con- 
tinued Pen,—whose brain having been set 
in commotion by the hostile appeal recent- 
ly made-to the outside of his head,—or by 
the sapping system of the spirituous reme- 
dies within it,—had become unusually elo- 
uent,——‘ all parties are constructed upon 
e same principles ; it matters not whether 
it is limited to the weekly club at mine 
host’s in the village, or extended over the 
country, in affiliated societies, from a pa- 
rent-stock in the metropolis. A few strong 
and determined heads, who perceive all 
their points, and concentrate all their means 
of aggression, gain the ascendant ; a larger 
number of agents receive from them their 
cue, and dole out in daily portions, through 
the medium of a hireling and prostituted 
press, or in clubs, associations, and public 
meetings,—poisoned food for discontent, 
and disaffection towards the government. 
The evflg incident to all men, but more 
ing upen the subordinate classes,—as 
must inevitably and necessarily be the case 
in every community,—are made to appear 
the result of peculiar and extraordinary cor- 
tion on the part of their governors: every 
privation is felt, which had never been felt 
before, and the common lot of man is ren- 
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pretext, which gave an alr of patriotism 
to the rebellious Roundheads ; and whilst 
they thoughtlessly accumulate. the mate- 
rials for their'own future subjugation, would 
be incapable of informing .a_ bystander 
whether they were about ‘ to fire, another 
Troy,” or tosee a man creep into a quart 
bottle.” 

With this long and splendid pas- 
sage we quit Pen Owen. It isa 
book which no doubt the Whigs will 
run down. One consolation the Tories 
have when they see their books run 
down. by the Whigs is, that though 
the Whigs of our day can write re- 
views enough, none of them (at least 
there is scarcely an exception) can 
write books. Lord Byron being laid 
out of view, and perhaps Tom Moore, 
where is the MAN now living that can 
write a tolerable book, and is not a 
Tory ? Can Jeffrey write a book? -He 
could as soon leap his horse over a 
six-foot stone wall and a double ditch. 
Could Mackintosh? We for one would 
be the first td subscribe for it. Could 
Brougham ?. No more than Joseph 
Hume, or Lord A. Hamilton, or the 
Duke of Bedford. We had, to be sure, 
forgot Mr Luttrell, but we can searce- 
ly after all quite credit that report 
about his being a Whig. We believe 
no man to be a Whig until it is pro- 
ved against him. To do otherwise, 
would be — : , 

; *¢___. to bar from the kind heart 
All thoughts of human gentle charity, 
And think of the poor brothers of our race 
As if they had not sprung from Adam’s 
loins.” 
WorpswormTht (we think.) 


Farewell, then, wise, witty, perhaps 
wicked author of Pen OwENn !.WeE, at 
least, love thee, (we mean all true To- 
oe Crary thee, praise thee! Write 
on! Write three volumes yearly, paint- 


ing “ the living follies as they rise!” 
Lash and spare not the vile, the filthy, 
the etn sae the blasphemous, in- 


fidel, rebel crew of THE UNENGLISH, 
and verily thou shalt. have thy reward 
in the favour of all the good, the wise, 
and the patriotic! —Au Revoir !—and 
that, we hope, is not a long look. Thou 
art not a poet, so far as we see, nor 
art thou a man of romatice. Thy vein 
is the keen clear bitter ; if it be not 
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face !—well wot we it is neither a lean, 
a pale, nor a pensive one. Art thou a 
member of parliament? If not, well 
dost thou understand the hidden mat- 
ters of St Stephens. Art thou a states- 
man? We verily believe thou hast sat 
many and oft times at some long green 
table somewhere in the parish of St 
James’s. Art thou an old author? 
Most surely. There are not ten men 
in Britain who understand the nature 
of the Bibliopole in all his sublime 
and sordid varieties, and one of these 
ten wrote Pen Owen, as certainly as 
another of them writes this review of 
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it.* But wo thou art we know not. 
Perhaps Ebony or Cadell only knows 
—perhaps neither. If thou beest a 
lawyer, thou shouldst not long wear 
bombazeen. If thou art a parson, lawn 
sleeves would become thee. If thy ne- 
ther end reposes on one of the treasury 
benches, Lord Londonde should 
lose no time in looking about him, and 
asking, “‘ Who wrote Pen Owen ?” 

Now, after all these pretty speeches, 
are you not a shabby fellow if you 
don’t send Ebony an article every 
month you live ?>—Once more, aU RE- 
vorr! 





* Upon honour, I am not the author of the book myself.— REVIEWER. 
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Books ing so humble a title as 
that subjoined, however useful to the 
traveller in the country they describe, 
are seldom consulted for information 
or amusement by those who can only 
travel by their own firesides—and, in 
truth, they are very rarely worthy 
of such consultation, their sole inten- 
tion being not to give full informa- 
tion, but to facilitate and direct those 
who wish to gain it for themselves by 
actual and nal examination. Pa- 
terson’s Road-book would give but a 
poor idea of England. Poland, how- 


ever, interesting as that ill-fated king-- 


dom is, has never been sufficiently 
described in works of a superior class ; 
and ie sro insuperable difficulties in 
our n regrinations through 
it, from ae ees of clear and a 
factory descriptions of the people, pla- 
ces, and things, in any books we could 
meet with. On stating our grievance 
to a Polish friend, he was kind enough 
to send us this Traveller’s Guide, with 
some valuable information of his own, 
of which we shall avail ourselves in 
the course of our remarks. 

This book, as its name imports, is 
intended as a guide to foreign travel- 
ers in Poland. As usual, the princi- 
pal post-roads are marked out,—the 
principal towns through which they 

are described,—and the objects 
chiefly worthy of attention are pointed 
out, sometimes, it is true, rather too 
minutely. In fact, there are many de- 


tails which can only be interesting to 
those who use the beok as a travelling 
companion, and it is only after turn- 
ing over many pages that any thing 
generally interesting can be found, 
The accounts are, however, according 
to our information, candid and just, 
and calculated to give a tolerably cor- 
rect idea of the kingdom of Poland, 
as it is now constituted, including the 
territory of the free town of Cracau. 
The extensive provinces formerly in- 
cluded in that kingdom, but now uni- 
ted to Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
ate not described. To this descrip- 
tion the author has annexed certain 
** notes instructives et nécessaires a 
ceux qui voyagent en Pologne ;” and 
with a PB tos oul this nya 7 the 
part of the book which is most in- 
structive and necessary for those who 
have it not in their power to travel in 
Poland, and we shall make use of it 
in the sequel accordingly. 
The book is published anonymous- 
ly, but is well known to be the pro- 
uction of the celebrated General Kra- 
sinski, who highly distinguished him- 
self in the late campaigns. To make 
it more generally useful, he has writ- 
ten in the French language, and his 
object in undertaking so humble a 
task was to remove the misconceptions 
ome from the prejudice, and per- 
haps the malice, which disgraced the 
accounts of previous foreign writers. 
Thus we see, that in Poland, as well as 





* Guide du Voyageur en Pologne et dans la République de Cracovie—Varsovie— 
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in our own country,* the hero, whose 

it was to defend his native land 

the desolation of war, does not 
disdain to exercise his talents in peace 
to ward off the shafts of envy or ma- 
lignityg and to set the character of 
his country and his countrymen in a 
fair and true light before the world. 
Our Polish friend writes to us as fol- 
lows :-— 

+ J may remark to you, in general; that 
my military countrymen are particularly 
zealous in all that concerns the good and 
honour of their country. They glorify it in 
war with their valour, and adorn it in peace 
with their literary pursuits. Polish litera- 
ture is greatly indebted for its increase to 
their real and superior talents, I would 
not here make this remark, were they only 
diletanti in literature and science; but I 
dare assert that they cultivate them tho- 
roughly, and know as well how to sacrifice 
to the Nine Sisters as to Mars. Several 

ago, we boasted of a homely elegiac 
poet, Godebski. He fell on the field of bat- 
tle at Raszyn, in the year 1809, where 
8000 Poles fought against 40,000 A ustri- 
ans—and were victorious. A bard in his 
tomb could never have an epitaph more 
glorious than such a victory !—Amongst 
those who are alive is General Kropinski, 
who fought at the side of Kosciuszko in the 
cause of freedom, and spends the remain- 
der of his life in literary occupations. His 
national T'ragedy of Lutgarda, so often 
performed and generally admired, has esta- 
blished for ever his fame as a poet ;—and 
his other productions have gained him the 
name of an elegant writer. Colonel Chod- 
kiewicz followed the path of Addison, and 
wrote the tragedy of Cato. He has dis- 
tinguished himself by different pieces of 
epistolary poetry ; but for several years has 
been devoting himself to chemical studies, 
and has published a great many of his pro- 
found researches.—General Morawski has 
lately raised great expectations by some 
original lyrical pieces of poetry—and also 
by his admirable skill, and the elegance of 
his style, in translations from the German 
and French. There are, besides, some other 
istingui names in the military calen- 
der that might be mentioned, whose eager- 
ness and talents in literary pursuits are 
appreciated by their countrymen ; but I 
have named here only the principal ones, 
whose works are looked upon as the orna- 
ments of national literature, and will never 
cease to be read as long as the Polish 
language shall be spoken or understood.” 

To return to the work before us, it 
cannot claim for its author any such 
distinguished praise as our friend be- 
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stows on the li heroes he has 


mentioned. Its subject matter is hard- 
ly bj of “f ae of the rank of 
rasinski, and its anguage is foreign 
—The style is somewhat too elevated, . 
but the details are not exaggerated. Its 
object, however, which we shall now 


allow the General to describe for him- 
self, is good. He says, 


‘¢ It is melancholy to observe, that Po- 
land, notwithstanding the renown she has 
acquired in the history of thelatter ages, both 
by the>glory of her arms, and by the sa- 
crifices of every kind which her inhabitants 
have made to their country, should be in 
@ manner oe gan in the branch of geo- 
graphy which treats of voyages and tra- 
vels. Every country, every town of im- 
portance, even in the most remote regions, 
attracts crowds of curious and inquisitive 
persons, anxious to lay before the public 
descriptions as accurate as they are minute ; 
while Poland, so distinguished for her hos- 
pitality, her toleration, and the friendly 
reception she affords to strangers whom 
political convulsions have driven from their 
native lands, and who fly to her for an 
asylum—Poland has found in the few tra- 
vellers who have described her, enemies 
and calumniators instead of faithful deline- 
ators. Without reckoning those who, like 
M. Neal, [in his “* Voyage en Pologne et 
en Russie, printed at Paris] present in 
their indecent pictures a silly collection of 
absurd calumnies against the nation, and 
of revolting personalities against its inha- 
bitants ;—M. M. Délicourt Mehé, Vau- 
trin, whose disgraceful productions injure 
only their authors ;—passing over the let- 
ters of M. Uklanski, whose style is em- 
bued with the gall of vengeance,—how 
many works upon Poland, published un- 
der different titles by M. M. Malte Brun, 
Georgel, Grafenaur, Guthrie, Pradt, &c., 
although of acknowledged merit, are de- 
fective in point of precision. The most 
recent book on this subject, and which is 
most chiefly resorted to by travellers, is a 
little portable work, printed at Weimar in 
1818, under the title of “* Guide des Voya- 
geurs dans le Nord,” by M. Rei 
counsellor of the Grand Duke of Saxe 
Gotha, already well known by several ex- 
cellent publications of this sort, descrip- 
tive of all the leading states and cities of 
Europe. This author passes an eulogium 
on the national character of the Poles, and 
does justice to their hospitality and other 
good qualities ; but his descriptions, limit. 
ed to a few pages, would have been more 
correct, if he had not trusted too implicitly 
to the veracity of the authors I have al- 
ready mentioned, and if he had not follow- 





* See Colonel Stewart’s Sketches of the Highlanders. — 
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ed the accounts of travellers, whose exa- 
minations of the country, to judge from 
Mr Reinhard’s delineations, must have 
been made more than twenty years 
In other respects the work is useful, and I 
have adopted it as my model in general in 
the following pages. . F 
‘¢ Born in Poland, and possessing a to- 
hical knowledge of my country, I 
ave determined to give the extent to this 
work which its object ap to me to 
require. Writing for foreigners, in a lan- 
guage foreign to myself, I have endea- 
voured to unite in the work perspicuity 
with utility, and I shall be too happy if, 
while I have no other merit than that of 
being the first to present to the world an 
exact description of some provinces of my 
country, I shall be enabled to make my- 
self useful to travellers, and to point out 
to strangers whatever objects in Poland 
are most worthy to arrest their attention.” 
Our author then proceeds in his de- 
scriptive tour, commencing with Cra- 
cau, situated on a gentle ascent on the 
left bank of the Vistula, which divides 
it into three parts. The old town, 
Cracau, properly so called, the an- 
cient capital of Poland, is one of 
these Podgorze and Casimir are 
the other two, and there are besides 
suburbs in -different directions. One 
of the town of Casimir is inha- 
ited by about 6000 Jews, who are 
excluded from the main or old town 
of Cracau, in which they are not even 
allowed to pass the night. The re- 
maius of antiquity which adorned the 
city have been in a great measure de« 
stroyed. by the Austrians, whose bar- 
barous _— it was to annihilate every 
monument which might remind the 
Poles of the renown of their ances- 
tors. The old town was anciently for- 
tified by a double circle of walls, and 
by towers remarkable for the variety 
their forms ; the gates were of Go- 
thic architecture, and were very ele- 
t; the Royal Castle or Citadel, 
Zamek) built in the early ages, and 
erly the habitation of the kings 
of Poland, rises splendidly conspicu- 
ous, and commanding See 
prospect, upon a rock called Wewel, 
in the heart of the city. But the Aus- 
trians totally overturned the ramparts, 
partly destroyed the gates, and con- 
verted the Castle into barracks. 
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The Cathedral, which is situated in 
the centre of this citadel, is an object 
of peculiar veneration to the Poles ; 
* it is,” says our author, “‘ what the 
Capitol was to the ancient Romans, 
what the Pantheon is to Framece ; in 
short, it is the precious receptacle for 
the mortal remains of their kings and 
their heroes, and it is not without a 
feeling of respectful veneration, min- 
gledgwith religious awe, that one pre- 
sumes to penetrate its ancient aisles, 
where one is surrounded by mauso- 
leums, inscriptive tablets, statues, and 
chapels decorated with marble and 
bronze, and where one cannet advance 
a step without meeting with some 
monument of the renown of the coun- 
try, of the valour and victories of he- 
roes. There repose the venerable ashes 
of Boleslas III. and IV. of Ladislas 
Lokietek ; of Casimir the Great ; John 
Albert ; Stephen Batory ; Sigismond 
IlI.; Ladislas IV.; John Casimir ; 
Michel Wiszniowiecki ; John Sobi- 
eski; and Frederick Augustus II.” 

In the Chapel of the Sigigmonds are 
deposited the remains of St Stanislas, 
the patron of the kingdom, and those 
of the heroic Kosciuszko and Ponia- 
towski, which have been restored from 
foreign graves through the interven- 
tion of the Emperor Alexander, (King 
of Poland) and are now deposited in 
the vault of King John Sobieski, who 
conquered the Turks before Vienna, 
and saved that capital.* 

Our author proceeds to enumerate 
and describe eight churches, (of which, 
he says, ‘Cracau may boast as the 
finest in Poland,) and other splendid 
and remarkable public buildings ;— 
the Academy, bearing the name of 
** Daughter of the Sorbonne,” found- 
ed by the Jagellons in 1343, and pos- 
sessing a library of 30,000 volumes, 
and 4000 rare MSS., as well as a ca- 
binet of natural history, and an ana- 
tomical theatre ; and the palaces of the 
bishops and nobility, which ornament 
the city. The “ Place” is in the cen- 
tre of the city. It was formerly the 
custom to erect a lofty throne in it on 
the day after the coronation of the 
kings, seated upon which they received 
the homage of the tributary princes. 





* Mr Palmer is the author of the Authentic Memoirs of Sobieski, which he address- 
ed to the Sovereigns assembled at the Congress at Vienna, in order to remind them of 
the claims of the Poles, who had, by their services, rescued that city from impending 


destruction. Mr Palmer is an Englishman. 
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In the neighbourhood, many plea- iéte de pont. The present government . 
—— +" oo made,-particu- is actively rebuilding it, upon a beau- 
larly to the Salt es of Wieliczka, tiful and general plan. The Grand 
situated in Austria, a s from Cra- Duke Constantine has there a splendid 
cau. The chambers and passages in palace, and usually represents, as de- 
these miges, cut out of the pure and puty, the citizens of these suburbs in 
sparkling salt, are described as superb. the General Diet. These, and such 
The passages are dry, clean, and over like liberal proceedings, heal gradual- 
where high enough for persons to w ly the wounds formerly inflicted on 
upright. In places, they open into the Poles. Prague is separated from: 
large caverns, one of which is in the Warsaw by the Vistula, and com- 
form of a capacious chapel, with municates with the capital by a fly- 
altar, ornaments, and two monks, ap- ing bridge of 263 toises in length, 
parently in the act of solemnizing a which is speedily to give way to a 
mass, and a statue of Augustus III., more permanent one in masonry and 
all cut out of the rock of salt, which is chain-work, after a model by Mr 
in enormous masses, and in general Metzel. 
most beautifi crystallized. A se- The castle, on a lofty and imposin 
cond pleasure-ffip may be made to the situation, commands the Vistula “a 
marvellous caverns of Czaiowice, lying its opposite banks. It contains many 
in the midst of scenery worthy of me- superb and interesting apartments, 
lo-dramatic imitation. Dark forests, adorned with pictures, marbles, and 
frowning precipices, subterraneoustor- bronzes. ‘The palaces and public 
rents, castles, donjons, and the bones buildings, to judge from the deserip- 
of those who had taken refuge in the tions, and from the very neat prints 
caves, from the scourge of war and with which this volume is adorned, are 

ilence, would furnish forth mate- very magnificent. Chaste in their 
rials for the most gloomy scene-paint- architecture, splendid in their extent, 
er of the most gloomy spectacle. and classical in their embellishments, 

At Cracau there are two fairs every they would honour any capital in the 
year, which are well frequented. Im world ; and yet one has never heard of 
the whole territory there are only 100 Warsaw as distinguished for architec- 
national guards (infantry,) 40 cavalry, tural beauty. In the midst of the 
and 200 mounted and Batetiaraed of- large court of the Academy, a statue 
ficers of police. There is a good deal of Korzantx, (Copernicus), who was 
of commerce in grain. . by birth a Pole, and had been educated 

We need not follow the author in the University of Cracau, is by this 
through the small towns on the road time erected. The churches, the hos- 
to Warsaw, but shall join him at that pitals, and the schools, are numerous 
— which contains 99,000 souls, and handsome. Many of the streets, 
independent of the garrison, amount- squares, and places, are spacious and 
ing to 20,000 more. It is now the beautiful, some of them ornamented 
capital of Poland ; and has been, since by statues and pillars. Thorwaldson is 
the time of Sigismond III., the ordi- employed on a bronze equestrian sta- 
nary residence of her kings. It is si- tue, in memory of Prince Joseph Po- 
tuated on a considerable hill, on the niatowski, to be placed in some one of 
left bank of the Vistula, and consists the principal squares. There are some 
of an old and new town, suburbs, streets in the city, as in all places of 

which are the most beautiful parts of antiquity, which are narrow, and the 

e capital, ) and four conterminous houses of which are very high; but 
towns, having each their exclusive pri- improvements are daily made in these 
vileges, and their respective town- respects. 
houses ;—their names are Grzybow, Our author enumerates the merits 
Lesano, Szolec, and Prague. Prague, of the different inns, coffee-houses, res- 
formerly of a large extent, was totally taurateurs, &c. in every place he de- 
destroyed by Suwarrow, in the war of scribes, with all the zest of a con- 
1794. More than 2000 inhabitants, noisseur ; and perhaps the capital may 
without distinction of sex and age,were boast of many which are of the first 
butchered by the eruel soldiery. It was order. We must, however, take all 
afterwards rebuilt ; but, in the war of this cum grano, ially as to ac- 


1816, it posang wy ety pulled down, commodations on the road; for we 
to make room for prt 


cations, and a have been cautioned against believing 
18 
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the bonnes auberges, &c. of our author —_ We shall extract one more descrip. 
to mean wast i call ond yee = tion, and then take leave of that de. 
ey do very well for partment. This passage is not from 
natives, who carry their and pro- the pen of Krasinski, but is extracted 
per accommodations with them on their by him from another work. It sa- 
journeys,—as is the custom in other vours somewhat of the style of the 
Sapp countries, as —— Rus- Arabian ae nae ate ar Bot 
sia, even some parts of Germany. our readers must judge for themselves, 
In England, where the population is It is a description of Arcadia, a coun- 
great, and where constant = uent try seat of the Princess Radziyill. 
intercourse is kept up, for eof aft, es : 

. It is to the exquisite taste of this lad 
business and leasure, the enco that this place is Jndebted for its m 2 
ment to innkeepers 1s great, and ficence ; all that Art and Nature have pro. 
inns a gael pap engage = duced of rarity and price, in the most dis. 
portiona 4 good. Is 18 not the tant countries, are brought together here; 
ra heath er y rma — and it seems as — — pee tir 

innkeeper does not feel it wo pre-eminence in the production of their 
his while to risk any expence upon the treasures. a . 
accommodation of his employer. In-  ‘ You enter by a house, having the ap. 
deed, our author himself observes, at pearance of a Dutch farm ; scarce have you 
p- 94, that although there is some im- ‘T08sed the threshold of the door, which 
provement in the inns, “ it is still al- pooh gies ad ko anager gare . 
most indispensible for a foreigner tra- ? : 
velling in Poland, to take his bed along an enchanted hall ;—porphyry—bronze— 


“ p ‘ © mirrors—crystals and marble, disposed 
with m, which he could rarely omit with skill and taste, complete the iIlesion. 
with safety, even in the towns.” On leaving this splendid apartment, you 

Several newspapers and literary pass by a shady walk to a grotto, which 
magazines are published at Warsaw. you reach by steps contriyed in the enor- 
There are many well stocked book- mous masses of rock of which the grotto is 
shops ;—15 printing presses ;—two li- formed. The grotto serves as an entrance 
thographic cntablichmente j—and se- to . behing, ee sapemate is that “4 

ngra : i .. @ Gothic castle, adorned with armour an 

signing - ie pee ah sate chivalric devices ; and which seems to have 


oc aay : been the residence of some preux chevalier 
bition of paintings, which last year of the olden time. Leaving this, you pass 


contained 180 works in painting and by an open arcade to a bold arch in the 


engraving ;—rewards are given by Grecian style, which serves as a frame to 
government for the best perform- the charming landscape formed by the ever- 
ances ;—a royal academy, founded in green thickets which surround the temple. 
1816, by the Emperor Alexander ;— ‘The gates of the temple are of precious 
an emy for the instruction of materials (acajou,) and are opened by a key 
the deaf and dumb ;—an academy of of gold, enriched with diamonds. The 
music ;—a dramatic school ;—and four vestibule is in the form of a rotunda, light- 
schools on the Lancasterian plan. ¢d by a cupola in the daytime, and by a Cu- 
Among the numerous manufactures of Pid, in a niche, bearing a torch, at night. 
the , it is remarkable that there On advancing, you are surprised to see the 
: <tahl; rotunda change into a suite of apartments. 

pom sab Sale gramme vy — The first of these is a museum, containing 
ry ble export ma In Were every thing that is most curious—in cameos 


—Etruscan vases—fragments of inscrip- 
saw there are 220 streets, and nearly tions—bas reliefs—tripod candelabras, &c. 


4000 houses—3000 of which are of The imposing aspect of the temple, strikes 
masonry, covered with tiles, and the you, on your entrance, with a sort of reli- 
remainder are of wood. The wooden gious awe ; and carries you, in imagination, 
houses are ually disappearing, and back to the days of the oracles of old. The 
give room for new and splendid build- grandeur of the vase and of the cupola, 
i in stone ; and it is not now law- Charms and seduces the eye, which reposes 
to build in wood. The streets are With delight upon those walls of white 
wed with various sized stones, the 207 stares of Vestal vingins, guarding the 
inequality of which, eenee Oey we sacred fire which burns upon the altar. 
73 » Tenders them UN- ‘The harmonious tones of an organ increase 
pleasant to passengers. The city, the charm; and, in the midst of the 
and. its suburbs, are lighted with ar- sweetest sensations that the soul can en joy, 
gand lamps. you find yourself, as it were by enchant- 
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ment, hurried out of the sanctuary ;—sud- on the exact model of the Temple of Sibyl, 
denly your sight is plur upon (plongée in Tivoli, the other of a Gothic structure. 
sur) a lake, which a river forces its The first is destined for the antiquities of 
way, a the foam occasioned by Poland ; it contains a great number of an- 
its recent fall, near the ruins of a hand- cient Polish armour—shields, helmets, sa- 
some aqueduct, which serves as a bridge to bres; it is overhung with standards won in 
enable you to make the tour of the lake, the battles with Turks, Crusaders, Austri- 
and to obtain a view of the fagade of the ans. There stand around at the wall, the 
temple. cenotaphs of conspicuous men of old ; those 
« Following the flowery banks of this ri- of great generals and poets; some with some 
ver, you reach an isle, where there is placed relics of bones, some empty—all with ap- 
a monument of black marble, on which propriate emblems and mottos. That of an 
rests a figure of white marble, in the re- ancient poet, Kochanowski, hung over with 
posing attitude of the St Cecilia of Bernini a lyre; that of Copernicus with a sublime 
at Rome,—which changes the interest of inscription—Sta Sol. In adim under vault 
the inscription,‘ Et in Arcadia ego,’ of this temple, an obelisk of black Carpa- 
to that inspired by the epitaph on the tomb, thian marble is placed, to the memory of 
—‘* J'ai fait Arcadie et j’y repose.’ the Prince Poniatowski, who fell in the bat- 
“« Then you have the picturesqueruinsof tle at Leipsic. The Emperor Alexander 
the ancient habitation of the Pan; the having visited this temple, adorned hereaf- 
sacrifice to Esculapius, surrounded by his ter its cupola, which was open, with a large 
attributes ; the isle of offerings, which you glass made expressively for this purpose ; 
reach by a flying-bridge, fixed tothe banks through which a dim and sombre day-light 
by es Hal The circus, constructed on falls on the glorious remains of the ancient 
the Grecian model, and of the same size, is Poles. 
filled with monuments of marble, and of “* The other, that is the Gothic temple, 
Oriental granite of the highest antiquity. contains chiefly the antiquities of middle 
A chapel, lately constructed at the gate ages, of all foreign countries and nations ; 
leading from the park, and in the middle they consist mostly in ancient and modern 
of a meadow enamelled with flowers, is tomb-stones—rare books and manuscripts 
above all remarkable. Its massive exte- —portraits. Among the last is-to be seen, 
rior gives it the majestic appearance of the Portrait of Raphael, painted by him- 
a sarcophagus. It is elevated on four self, on wood. Besides, this splendid seat of 
arches, which serve as supports to it. It is Prince Czartoryski’s,—who, like the Dukes 
ornamented in the interior by some co- of Weimar in Germany, are Mecznasses of 
pies in Sepia, of the works of the best learned men in Poland, and who themselves 
painters, by Seydelman, an artist celebra- bear a high literary character—is enriched 
ted for the spirit and truth with which he by the largest library in Poland, contain- 
gives the character of the painters after ing about 110,000 volumes, in different lan- 
whom he designs. Among these, there is guages. Especially, there is the richest 
the Virgin, after Raphael,—Sacrifice of store of manuscripts, poteey relating 
Emanuel, after Rembrandt,—Repose in to the history of Poland.” 
Egypt, after Ferdinand Boll,—Magdalen, 
after Bottoni, and others. Postinec, we are informed, has 
‘¢ Delille has consecrated this spot, by reached the a. degree of perfec- 
his admirable description of it in his im- tion in Poland. The postillions are 
mortal poem, LEs J ARDINS. ; active, sober, intelligent, and trust- 
“‘ But the most beautiful place in Po- worthy. The horses, chiefly from the 
lanil that has been equally chaunted by De- [)kraine and Russia, are indefatigable, 
lille, is Pulawy, the usual country residence +n although small, and full of fire 
of she Fines Caurtoryuhi. Nature, att, 03 sctinn, The celerity with which 


taste, expence, all seem to have been com- = 
bined*to adorn it. It is situated on the pro- the traveller is conveyed from stage to 


minent banks of the Vistula. The buildings Stage is agreeable in many respects. 
are shaded over with an extensive park, or Even on “ postes doubles,” he is not 
rather dark grove; where, in a beautiful obliged, as in Germany, to kick his 
variety, are to be seen, Chinese Kiosks and heels while the horses are baiting. The 
precipices, hermitages and subterraneous public carriages, which regularly tra- 
grottos—a colossal statue of the dying vel on the great roads, are on the mo- 
pear ays 8 eet ang siege del of those in England. They travel 
ar arara—epitap : ‘ 
rock for the deceased friends of that illus- (antt ins rea) 6 taeee ta 
trious family, These, and such like ob- i. which travellers are entitled to en=.- 


jects, strike the attention of a traveller ; yet F 
it is not a place of beauty alone, but also ‘ft any complaints they may have to 


of veneration. To it the natives resort, as "ake of the Bostboys, Lay — de- 
in pilgrimage, to gratify their patriotic feel. ceptions, ina’ jon, or impertinence, 
ings; for there are two temples—one built if established, are severely punished. 
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The whole system is under the super- 
intendance of a direction generale des 
’ Those’ who do not wish to 
travel post, may find in every place 
voituriers in great numbers, among 
whom are many Jews, who will con- 
tract to convey them, at a small ex- 
mse, distances of 20 or 30 miles, or 
er, travelling at the rate of 10 or 
12 miles a-day.* When arrived at the 
end of the stipulated journey, the voi- 
turier is sure to meet with a fare back 
in, and the traveller with the means 
further conveyance. The probit 
of these voituriers is well established, 
-and they may be safely entrusted with 
valuable effects, or money, to be con- 
veyed to distant places. These advan- 
tages in travelling will be further in- 
creased by the rapid improvement of 
the roads, which proceeds with activity 
under the superintendance of govern- 
ment. 
Tue Forests are of great extent, 
icularly those in the north. Not- 
withstanding this, the roads are safe ; 
and accidents of robbery or murder 
committed, are almost unheard of in 
Poland. 
~ Tue Vitxaces are of great length, 
and consist of thatched wooden houses. 
Those of the better order of ts 
contain spacious and commodious a- 
partments. Of late years, houses of. 
stone are often met with. ‘In many 
places there are as it were colonies of 
gentlemen farmers. They are the de- 
scendants and worthy rivals of those 
nobles who, under the name of pos- 
polite, have given such proofs of devo- 
tion and fidelity to their native land, 
and from whom also the most celebra- 
ted individuals, and the most distin- 
guished families, take their origin. 
The richest inhabitants of the cities, 
as well as the nobles, have all their 
Cnarshis, or ig poueey> "ha 
and gardens, which rival in beau- 
pee in the works of art which adorn 
em, those of France and Germany. 
These mighty improvements are o mf 
the work of later years. While 


other nations were making exertions 
to extend their commerce and their 
territory, to build new cities, and ge- 
nerally to improve and to beautify 


Poland. 
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themselves, Poland, from its g 
phical position (the bulwark of Ger. 
Shdsry,} Wil continually subject to the 
invasions of the Turks, the Tartars, 
the Swedes, the Cossacks, &c. Thus 
repose and tranquillity, so necessary 
for purposes of improvement, if ob- 
tained at all, were necessarily employ- 
ed m repairing the ravages of war. 
But a few years of peace have shewn 
that the spirit of improvement is not 
wanting, if the means are afforded. 

Tne Sort in general is fertile, and 
ere a great variety of different 

inds of grain. Wine, bread, and cof- 
fee, are universally allowed to be of 
surpassing excellence. ‘‘ If you want 
your coffee strong, ask for Polish cof- 
fee ; if weak, call for German.” For. 
merly, the Hungarian wines were con- 
sumed in great quantity, and they are 
still to be met with of ancient vintages 
at the tables of rich proprietors, and, 
above all, of ecclesiastics, who have 
kept them more than a century in 
their cellars. Of late years the French 
have introduced a taste for their own 
wines, which are now to be met with, 
in variety and good, in all the small 
towns and private houses. English 
ale and porter are now a common be- 
verage ; and champagne, mixed. with 
a profusion of: seltzer water, is the 
usual cooling drink in the hottest sea- 
son. 

Tue PEASANTRY, who are declared 
free by the constitutions of 1791, 1807, 
and 1815, though not very far advan- 
ced in civilization, are laborious, and 
abound in good qualities. They are 
devoted to their landlords, and are 
easily guided to improvement. They 
are not in general proprietors of the 
soil, but of portions allotted 
them by their landlord, (Seigneur,) 
who receives gta 2 in labour, the 
peasant working for him so many days 
in the week, Called by. the Berench 
corvée ; + this practice is restrained by 
laws Sraventing Ss abuse. Every pea- 
sant may quit his landlord if injured 
or diseatistied - In some districts the 
peasants rise to be farmers, both here- 
ditary and for terms of years ; and it 
is hoped that the condition of. this 
class will improve from day to day. 





* The Polish mile is nearly six English miles. 
+ A practice of this sort prevailed a few years ago, and perhaps still prevails, in Nor- 
thumberland, where the cottagers were obliged to do bondage work, as they called it, 


for the landlord. 
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« THe JEws, more numerous in Po- 
Jand than-in any other country, multiply 
every day, and already form a very import- 
ant part of the lation of the country.* 
Sober, economical, and industrious, they 
would have all the qualities essential in 
mercantile traffic, were their character free 
from the tarnish of craftiness, a want of 
faith, and the trickery which they em- 
ploy in their transactions. Having inte- 
rest only for their guide, are as yet 
far from meriting that jderation and 
confidence which is usually granted in com- 
merce; and yet they have contrived to get 
i of the principal share of the in- 
ternal traffic, that branch of national 
riches. They might thereby come to con- 
stitute one of the chief links of society, if 
their religion, their laws, and their customs, 
did not prescribe to them interests abso- 
jutely ecxlusive in their nature. It is this 
absolute insulation, spiritual and personal, 
if I may so speak, that makes them a se- 
parate people in the very heart of Poland. 
Probably this is the source of that hatred 
and contempt with which they are treated, 
and which, instead of modifying by d 
all that is pernicious to society in their si- 
tuation, only serves to concentrate them still 
more. e Jews have hitherto proved a 
stumbling-block to our legislators, and no- 
thing has been done by the present sove- 
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reign relative to them. He wishes.to 

his prudence with experience. Their chi 
abuses, however, have been in some degree 
repressed by placirig checks upon the ma- 
nufacture and sale of spirits by the Jews, 
who niade this traffic a terrible engine in 
the corrdption and ruin of the peasantry, of 
whose property they thus obtained the dis- 
posal. They have also, in general, been 
ejected by the country gentlemen, from the 
inns which they formerly tenanted, and 
which they kept in the state-of desolation 
and discon fort we have already described, 
and which rendered it n ary to carry 
beds, kitcl:zn utensils, and provisions on 
every journéy. In this state of things, 
(which is now in a gréat measure done 
away,) it is pleasing to know that the de- 
ficiencies of the inns were counter! 

by the hospitality of the gentry, where the 
traveller was sought for, and met with that 
welcome and attention, that affability and 
politeness, which have ever characterized 
the nation of Poland.”’ 


We aa leave . this little work by 
saying, that it is gant! ot up, 
in, typégriplt am embellishments 3 
that it is usefully and rieatly put to» 
gether, and that it contains ten times 
as much information as is generally to 
be found in such publications. 





* “There have in the last two years (1819, 1820,) appeared many works dedicated 


to the improvement, of this people. 


The counsellor Miiller, a li character of dis- 
xpected a the public.” 


tinction, promises a work on this subject, which is eagerly e 
+ These observations apply,to the Jews throughout the world; and, though charity 


would look forward, with 
of their condition 


pe to dn amendment as well of their faitli and character, as 
society, we beliold with awe, in their present insulated, and, alas! 


detested situatiom, the accomplishment of prophecy, and the fulfilment of the curse which 


hangs over them. 


tall 





A NEW EDITION OF DON QUIXOTE.* 


WE have nio initention or indlinatidn 
to entertain our readers with any re- 
marks of our own on the great miaster- 

iece of Cervantes. Indeed nothing, 
we think, can be more sickening than 
the affectation, not uncommon amorig 
our modern reviewers, of entering om 
e 


‘on Idtig disquisitions coricerning t 
. Merits of authors quite familiar to all 


the world—whose fame is settled— 
whose works ard immortal—to be ig- 
norarit of ‘whoni is to be ighorant of 


ev y 
We cannot, However, ornit tlie dp- 
portunity of cdllitig attention to this 


new edition of Don Quixote—getierdl 
attention, we are quite sure, it must, 
ete long, command, and general fa- 
vour, we think, almost as certainly. 
We have had in Englatid rioless thant 
four distinct translations of the best 
of all romanceé, and nore of them bad 
ones ; buf it strikes us as soniethin 
very strange, that uritil tiow we sh 
never have had any edition whatevér 
of any one of theée tratislations, con 
taining notes, to render the text intel« 
ligible. The few miserable scraps com- 
monly found at the foot of the page, in 
the editions either of Smollett or Mot- 





by Motteux. A new Edition, with 
ri 


Copious Notes; and an Essay 


aie eS of that ingenious Gentleman, Don Quixote de la Mantlia ; translated 
fro Spanish 
on dhe 


Voi. XI, 


i > 
and Writings of Cervantes. In five yohimes; 8¥0; Hurst, Robinson 
} Constable and Co. Edinburgh. : , 
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c, ari worth mentioning. The 
do a seaige placeck eer 
ic h and romance, re- 
f -to all intents and purposes, 
t annotation, comment, or ex- 

and of course, of the read~ 
Quixote, very few ever un- 
meaning of Cervantes. A 
happiest hits went for 


d ‘a Spanish reader, with 

Coackinn oF the bare text of Shake- 
speare in his hands, had just as good 
. English reader had to under- 
author, who, h writing 

a different form, is, ps more 
y other the. world has u- 

tled to be classed with e- 


This great blank has now been a’ 
supplied ; and the i 
reader is in possession of an edition of 

Quixote, not only infinitely supe- 
to any that ever before appeared 
in d, but, so far.as we are able 
to judge, much more complete and sa, 
Seingtery Wan any one which exists in 
the literature of pein herself. The 


Amadis de Gaul «ppears’ to have been 
used as his text. Indeed, there are so many’ 
allusions to romances of chivalry, and: so. 
much of the amusement arises from the hap- 
py imitation of these works, and the ridicu- 
lous point of view tm which the incidents that 
compose them are placed, that I cannot help 
altributing some affectation io those, who, 
unacquainied with the species of writing, pre- 
tend to, possess a. lwely relish for the adven- 
tures of Dom Quixote, It is_ not to be 
doubted, however, that a considerable por- 
tion of the e. which we feel in the 
perusal of Don Quixote, is derived from 
the delineation of the scenery with which 
it abounds—the ificent sierras—ro. 
mantic streams, and delightful vallies of a 
land which seems as it were the i 
region of romance, from Cordoba to Ron- 
cesvalles. . There is also im the work a 
happy miature of the stories and names of 
the Moors, a people who, in a wonderful de- 
gree, impress the. wnagination and affect the 
heart, in consequence of their grandeur, gal- 
lantry; and misfortunes ; and partly, pere 
haps, from the many plaintive ballads in which 
their achievements and fate are recorded.” 
It has been apparently the object of 
this edition to render all these allu- 


such sions, of which this intelligent critic 


‘t¥nz, who did not live to see the ae- 
- ment of his favourite plan. 

h Ballantyne lived, we doubt 
not he would have endeavoured to pro- 
cure for the works of the author of 
Waverley a similar accompaniment of 
annotation and illustration—but we 
hope the publishers of that author will, 
ere long, think of doing so; for, in 
truth, we have no sort of doubt that 
ry of those romances, shesnting 

ley do in minute and careless allu- 
‘sions to old songs and old tales, are al- 
“mostas imperfectly understood, at least 
out of Scotland, as the romance of Cer- 
tes has hitherto been here and else- 


speaks, intelligible ; and we, in so far 
as a hasty perusal goes, are of opinion 
that its object has been completely ac- 
complished. ‘The text is that of 
Morrevx, and this is, we think, out 
of all sight, the richest and best—al- 
though theeditor himself seems to hint, 
new and then, something not unlike a 
partiality for the much older yersion 
of Shelton. Shelton’s Quixote is un- 
doubtedly well worthy of being stu- 
died by English scholar ; but it is 
far too antiquated an affair to serve the 

of the English reader. ~That 
of Motteux is, if not so literally accu- 
fate, quite as essentially and substan- 
tially so ; and Motteux, the translator 
of Cervantes and Rabelais, possesses 
a native humour which no other trans- 
lator that we ever met with has ap- 


It is only by extracts that we can 
hope to greeny idea of the manner in 
which the present edition has been 
executed; and, therefore, we shall 
quote a few imens without further 
preamble. The first volume contains 
an Essay on Cervantes’ Life and Wri- 
tings, in which the reader will meet 
wi particulars which must be 
new to him,—unless he happens to 
have seen the Spanish Lives written 
‘by Pellicer andthe Royal Academy, 
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Even had Cervantes died without wri- 


ting Don Quixote, his plays, (above all, 
his Interludes and his Nwmancia ;) his 
Galatea, the beautiful dream of his youth ; 
his Persiles, the last effort of his chastened 
taste ; and his fine poem of 
the Voyage Parnassus, vmust have given 
him at least the second place in the most 


ce 


he is now, both in and out of Spain, ac- 
knowledged to be first without a second ; 

but this, which might have secured the im- 
mortality and satisfied the ambition of any 


man, is, pat ae er aaa as | 
mentioned in regard great creator 

the only of writing which can be 
considered as the peculiar area Arig 


dern genius. In a 
which Cervantes must be 
first discoverer, the fest epicits of his own, 
atid of every other European coun pe 
since beeh happily and 
The whole body of modern to T0- 
mance and novel writers must be consider- 
éd as his followers and imitators ; but 
among them all, so varied and so splendid 
peng have been their merits, it is, per- 
too far to say, that, as yet, 
} nae found but one rival. 


“* The learned editor of the Spanish 
Academy’s edition of 1781 has thought fit 
to oceupy the space of a very considerable 
volume with an inquiry into the 
imerits of Don Quixote. I 


I refer to his la- 
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thy of his admiration.* ping dngs tee 
try, almost every thing sen 
man would wish to her bail shout Jon 


Quixote has been said over and over 
by writers, whose souianats Laeaal be 


without their 
pend T chouhtateeglpehe peokonal 


for repeating. ; 
. “* Mr Spence, the author of a late inge- 
nious tour in Spain, seems to believe, what 
I should have supposed was entirel = 


ploded, that Cervantes wrote his 





Sa et tas ee ag ee prn- 
ype of our naar, rom the ta 
Cervantes. One of the greatest tri 
of his skill is the success with which he 
continually prevents us from 
the absurdities of the knight-errant 
the generous of the cavalier: 
For the last, even in the midst of madness, 
we respect Don Quixote himself. priak A 
the delusion, we laugh at the situation, but 
we revere, in spite of every ludicrous ac- 
companiment, npr if weg ho argon 
the noble spirit of the Castilian 
man ; and we feel in every page, ri 
the Sat a dag the oat Mh to tmmatae 
cold-blooded satirist, but of a 
and enlightened mind, in which true 
Sidon hed grown up by the side of true 
experience,—of one whose 
in a sphere too lofty for mere derision—of 
ene who knew human nature too well not 
pps en pe hs gy who, beneath 
a mask of apparent lenity, aspired to com- 
mune with the nobler principles of 
manity ; and, wae thes 


personage, ving 
upon, in the midst of modern manners and 
institutions, to exercise the voca- 
tion of an Amadis or a i 


as easily as to Cervantes. The same ge- 
neral idea has been at the root of many 





to his 
thou 





of the de of hia cxiticishia ths his: he approves 
say Seti ay age hi because in the Od 
oad actognel pagent dele brephe a 
work, in w pedantic species criticism is so power- 
mest any giant in the book, forget not Goliah of Gath, ” ke. 


of the introduc. 


oie 
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subsequent works, written in derision of 
= or follies ; but Cervantes 
ied from the authors of all 
these works, not merely by the i 
of his general conception and-plan, but as 
strongly, and far more admirably, by the 
nature of the s cture he has reared 
upon the basis of his initiatory fiction. 

‘¢ Others have been content with the dis- 
play of wit, satire, eloquence—and some 
oF them have displayed all these with the 
most admirable and power; but he 
who rises from the perusal of Don Quixote, 
thinks of the wit, the satire, the eloquence 
of Cervantes, but as the accessories and 
lesser ornaments of a picture of national 
life and manners, by far the most perfect 
and glowing that was eee ee 
piece of com n,—a picture, the pos- 
Sesion of which aleke vi be sufficient to 

, in freshness and honour, the Spa- 
nish name and character, even after the last 
traces of that ance noble character may 
have be A ‘obliterated, and perhaj ses 
name itself forgotten among the 
innovations of a degenerated people. "Don 
Quixote is thus the peculiar 


In another, and in a -yet larger 

yiew, it is the Property and _ pri 

whole of the cultivated world—for Don 
Gotintte la hat smqneky tai bo. reqnaded as a 
Spanish cavalier, filled with a Spanish 


} gery madness, and exhibiting that madness in 
eyes of Spaniards of every condition 
and rank of ‘life, from the saliah tote 
grandee,—he is also the type of a more 
universal madness—he is d bol of 
poe et continually prom vee and 
contrasted with Reality—he represents the 
etérnal warfare between Enthusiasm and 
Necessity—the eternal discrepancy between 
the aspirations and the occupations of man 
r-the omnipotence and the vanity of hu- 
man dreams. And thus, perhaps, it is not 
too much to say, that Don Quixote, the 
Wittiest‘and the most of all books 
—a book which has made many a one, be- 
sides the. young student on the banks of 
the Manzanares, look as if he were out of 
palosed to produce’ stmething very aie. 
to ce very 
ent from a metely mirthful impression. 
Eg The serious style of Don af pga 
language, preserves most 
“eS with this seriousness of 
purpose. solemn, eloquent, — 
sioned Don Quixote, gs. coef 
fil us ei et affectionate anche,” ~_ not 
us with mirth, because they seem to be 
mirthful themselves. From the 
rie =e to the the end, they are oth in 
tengel characters—the one never 
foses vight the hi Sewpn da which 
he. bs the other ft gua 
i mdo t forests, an 
es beautiful eee of the Ebro, 
t forgetting for 4 moment 'the hope 
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of pelf that has drawn -him from his-vil- 
lage—the insula which has been promised 
by: his master to him—and which he does 
not think of; the less, because he does not 
know what it is, and because he does know 
that it has been promised by a madman. 

The contrasts Satie afforded by the 
characters of Quixote and Sancho,—the 
contrasts nat less remarkable between the 
secondary objects and individuals intro. 
duced—as these are in reality, and as they 
appear to the hero,—all the contrasts in a 
work where, more successfully than in any 
ether, the art of contrast has been exhibit- 
ed,—would be comparatively feeble and 
ineffectual, but for the never-failing con- 
trast between the:idea of the book, and the 
style in which it is written.. Never was the 
fleeting essence of wit so richly embalmed 
for eternity. 

. “ In.our time, it is certain, almost all 
readers must be contented to lose a great 
part of the delight with which Don Quizote’ 
was read on its first appearance. The class 
of works, to parody and ridicule which it: 
was Cervantes’ first and most evident pur- 
pose, has long since passed into almost to- 
tal oblivion ; and therefore a thousand traits 
of felicitous satire must needs escape the 
notice even of those best. able to seize the 
general scope, and appreciate the. general 
merits of the history of The Ingenious Hi. 
dalgo. Mr Southey’s admirable editions 
of Amadis de Gaul, and Palmerin of Eng- 
land, have indeed revived among us some- 
thing of the once universal taste for the old 
and stately prose romance of chivalry ;— 
but it must,be had in mind that Cervantes 
wrote his book for the purpose not of sati- 
rizing these works—which are among the 
most interesting relics of the rich, fanciful, 
and lofty genius of the middle ages—but 
of ex the race of slavish imitators, 
who, in his day, were deluging all Europe, 
and more particularly Spain, with eternal 
caricatures of the venerable old romance. 
Of the Amadis, (the plan and outline of 
which he for the most part parodied mere- 
ly because it was the best known work of 
its order,) Cervantes has been especially 
careful to record: his own high admiration ; 
and if the Canon of Toledo } be introduced, 
as is generally supposed, to ex the 
opinions of Cervantes himself, the author 
of Don Quixote had certainly, at.ane pe- 
riod of his life, entertained some thoughts 
of writing, not a humorous parody, but a 
serious imitation; of the Amadis. 

- * T’shall conclude what I have to say of 
the author of Don Quixote with one re- 
g mark—namely, that Cervantes was an old 
man when he wrote his masterpiece of co- 
mic romance ; that nobody has ever. writ- 
ten oncoceafal novels, when young, but 
Smollett ; and that. Humphrey Clinker, 
written in the last year of Smollett’s life, 
is, in every parti of conception, exe, 
cution, aid purpose, as much supérior to 
























1822.7] 
Roderick Random, as Don Quixote is to 
‘the Galatea. ’ 

« It remains to say a few words concern- 
ing this new edition of the first of modern 
romances. The translation is that of Mot- 
teux——and this has been preferred, sim- 
ply because, in spite of many defects and 
inaccuracies, it is by far the most spirited. 
Shelton, the oldest of all our translators, is 
the only one entitled to be compared with 
Motteux. Perhaps he is even more suc- 
cessful in imitating the ‘ serious ait’ of 
Cervantes ; but it is much to be doubted, 
whether the English reader of our time 
would not be more wearied with the obso- 
lete turns of his phraseology, than delight- 
ed with its occasional felicities. ~ 

“In the Notes appended to these vo- 
lumes, an attempt has been made to furnish 
a complete explanation of the numerous 
historical allusions in Don Quizote, as well 
ae of the particular traits in romantic wri- 
ting, which it was Cervantes’ purpose to 
ridicule in the person of ‘his hero. With- 
out having access to such information as 
has now been thrown together, it may be 
doubted whether any English reader has 
ever been able thoroughly to seize and com- 
mand the meaning of Cervantes through- 
out his inimitable fiction. From the Spa- 
nish editions of Bowle, Pellicer, and the 
Academy, the greater part of the materials 
has been exfracted ; but a very considera- 
ble portion, and perhaps not the least in- 
teresting, has been sought for in the old 
histories and chronicles, with‘ which the 
Spaniards of the 16th paren oe familiar. 
Of the many old Spanish s, quoted 
or alluded to by Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza, metrical translations have uniform- 
ly’been inserted in the Notes ; ‘and as by 
far the greater part of these compositions 
are altogether new to the English public, 
itis peo this part of the work may afford 
some pleasure to those who delight in com- 


paring the early literatures of the different 
nations of Christendom.” 
We shall now proceed to give a few 


specimens of the notes appended to 

ese volumes. They are very copious ; 
—s as much as ) _ 4 “yo 

-printed to each of the five 
¢ niewe of which the edition consists. 

The nathe of Bernarp DE Carpio, 
appears continually in the text of Don 
Quixote ; but, except the satisfactory 
notu bene, given at the foot of one page, 
viz. “ This was an old Spanish Cap- 
tain, much renowned in their ballads 
and chronicles,”. no‘attempt had ever 


been made to introduce the English iiing had not relented in favour of Don 
Sancho, although he had come under some 
promise of that sort to his son, at the pe. 


riod when liis. (the son’s) services were 
20 


reader into any acquaintance with him. 
Among: these notes, we find a great 
tuany curious particulats concerning 
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him, collected from chronicles and 
ballads. ‘We’ shall quote part of the 
first note in which he is mentioned. 
Bernardo del Carpio.—Of this per- 
sonage, we find little or nothing in the 
French romances of Charlemagne. He be- 
longs Fog wnte  & to Spanish History, or 
rather to Spanish Romance; in which the 
honour is claimed for him of slaying the 
famous Orlando, or Roland, the nephew 
of Charlemagne, in the fatal field of Ron- 
cesvalles.. His history is as follows :— 
** The continence which procured for 
Alonzo, who su to the precarious 
throne of the Christians, in the Asturias, 
about 795, the epithet of The Chaste, was 
not universal in his family. By an intrigue 
with, Sancho, Count of, Saldenha, Donna 
Ximena, sister of this virtuous prince, bore 
a son. Some historians attempt to gloss 
over this incident by alleging that a pri- 
vate marriage had taken place betwixt the 
lovers ; but King Alphonso, who was well 
nigh sainted for li only in platonic 
union with his own wife Bertha, took the 
scandal greatly to heart. He shut the pec- 
cant princess up in a cloister, and impri- 
soned her gallant in the Castle of Luna, 
where he caused him to be deprived of 
sight. Fortunately, his wrath did not ex- 
tend to the offspring of their stolen affec- 
tions, the famous Bernardo del Carpio. 
When the youth had grown up to man- 
hood, Alphonso, according to the Spanish 
historians, invited the Emperor Charle- 
magne into Spain, and having neglected to 
raise up heirs for the kingdom of the Goths 
in the ordinary manner, he proposed the 
inheritance of his throne as the price of the 
alliance of Charles. But the nobility, head- 
ed by Bernardo del Carpio, remonstrated 
against the king’s choice ofa successor, and 
would on no account consent to receive a 
Frenchman as heir of their crown. Al- 
poetee himself repented of the inyitation 
e had given to Charlemagne, and when 
that champion of Christendom came to ex- 
pel the Moors from Spain, he found the 
conscientious and ‘chaste Alphonso had 
united with the infidels against him. An 
engagement took place in the renowned 
pass of Roncesvalles, in which the French 
were defeated, and the celebrated Roland, 
or Orlando, was slain. The victory was 
ascribed chiefly to the prowess of Bernardo 
del Carpio. 
‘In several of the old ballads, which re 
cord the real or imaginary feats of Bernar- 
do, his royal uncle is represented as having 
shewn but little graticude, for the great 
champion’s services, in the campaign. 
ainst Charlemagne. It appears that the 
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y... The following is a trans. ballads in which this part of Carpio’ 
fon of one of the oldest of the Spanish. is told: Caan iey 


‘BERNARDO AND ALPHONSO. 

“ With some ten of his chosen men, Bernardo hath appear’d 
Before them all in the palace hall, the lying King to beard ; 
With cap in hand and eye on ground, he came in reverend guise, 
But ever and anon he frown’, and flame broke from his eyes. 


« A curse uppn thee,’ cries the King, ‘ who comest unbid to me ; 


His siré; Lords, had a traitor’s heart ; 


~ But what from traitor’s blood spring, save traitors like to thee ? 
Gercien 


ce our Champion brave 


“ May think it were a pious patt to share Don Sancho’s grave.’ 


* Whoever told this tale the King hath rashness to repeat,’ 

Cries Bernard, ‘ here my I fling before THE L1AR’s feet ! 
No treason was in Sancho’s blood, no stain in mine doth lie— 
Below the throne what knight will own the coward calumny ? 


* The blood that I like wafer shed, when Roland did advance, 
secret traitors brought and led, to make us slaves of France ; 
life of King Al I saved at Ronseval,— 

Your words, Lord King, are recompence abundant for it all. 


* Your horse was down---your hope was flown---ye saw the faulchion shine, 
* 'That soon had drunk your blood, had I not ventured mine ; 

But e deserteth the ingrate, 

And ye’ve *d the son for life and crown by the father’s bloody fate. 


* Ye swore upon your kingly faith, to set Don Sancho free, 
ag oo upon your paultring breath, the light he ne’er did see ; 
e 


in dungeon cold and dim, by Alphonso’s base decree, 
_ And visage blind, and mangled limb, were all they gave to me. 
‘ The that swerveth from his word hath stain’d his purple black, 
on i Lord will draw the sword behind a liar’s back ; 
ut noble ce shall be mine, an hate I'll show— 
hath inj mB 


The King 


injured Carpio's line, an 


Bernard is his foe.’--- 


 € Seize---seize him !’---loud the King doth scream---‘ There are a thousand here--- 
Let his foul blood this instant stream,---What! Caitiffs, do ye fear ? 
Seize---seize the traitor !’---But not one to move a finger dareth,--- 
Bemntirds veabeth by the thtone, and ‘chim his sword be bareth. 


He drew the faulchion from the sheath, and held it up on high, 

And all the hall was still as death---cries Bernard, ‘ Here am I, 
And here’s the sword that owns no lord, excepting heaven and me ; 
Fain would I know who dares his point .--King, Conde, or Grandee.’ 


Then to his mouth the horn he drew---(it hung below his cloak) 

His ten true men the signal knew, and through the ring they broke ; 
With helm on head, and blede in hand, the knights the circle brake, 
And back the lordlings ’gan to stand, and the false King to quake. 


‘ Ha! Bernard,’ quoth Alphonso, ‘ what means this warlike guise ? 
Ye know full well I jested---ye know your worth I prize.’.-- 
Bat Bernard turn’d upon his heel, and smiling _— away-+~ 


Long rued Alphonso and Castile the jesting of 


Concerning tHe C1n,—Count Fer- 
nan Gonsalez of Castile,—Pedro the 
Cruel—the Infanta Oracca—the Moor 
Abindarraez—the Admiral Guarinos 
—Calainos the Moor—“ The Great 
Captain”—and, in short, concerning 


day.” 


the almost innumerable personages of 
Spanish history or romance, whose 
deeds are alluded to, and the ballads 
about them quoted by Don Quixote— 
we find notes in the same sort of style 
and fulness. ‘he imitations or puro- 
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wa inted out in a manner 

ys pointe ae: equally 


“ Amadis retiring from his disdainful 
Oriana, to do penance on. the poor rock.— 
This is one of the most beautifully told of 
all the adventures of Amadis. It was on 
the su ion of the old hermit that he 
assumed the name of Beltenebros: ‘ Y 
Amadis le pedio que no le Hamasse de su 
nombre mas per otro qual el le quisiesse 
poner. El hombre bueno dixo: Yo vos 
quiero poner un nombre que sera conforme 
a vuestra persona y angustid en que soys 
puesto ; y Vuestra vida esta en grande am- 
argura, y en fenicblas, quiero que ayas 
nombre Beltencbros. A Amadis pluyo de 
aquel nombre.’—A mad. de Gaula, c. 48. 

“ The penitence of Don Quixote is one 

points of his imitation of 
the imitation is carried as 
close as is consistent with the general pur- 
pose of Cervantes. Amadis had just finish- 
ed the conquest of the Firm Island—an 
enchanted .region, seven leagues long by 
five broad, which was called Jnsola, or In- 
sula, because it was almost surrounded by 
the sea, and Firma Insula, by reason of 
an isthmus connecting it with the main- 
land. From this he departed for the court 
of Sobradisa, the sovereignty of which 
country was then in the hands of the beau- 
tiful Queen Briolanja. The peerless Ori- 
ana being informed of this new expedition, 
conceived certain feelings of jealousy, and 
sent him, by her page Burin, a letter full 
of haughty complaints, forbidding him 
ever to appear again in her presence. The 
letter was superscribed, ‘I am the dam- 
sel wounded with the point of the sword 
through the heart, thea art he that 
bast wounded me.* Amadis, on receiving 
this communication, sunk forthwith into 
the profoundest melancholy, left all his 
adventures. ‘ cut off in the middle,’ and 


of the princi; 
Amadis—an 
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BaviEca. 


the most exemplary piéty, hearing 

tins and of the ancient Andalod, 
confessing himself every noon, and spend- 
ing all the rest of the four-and-twenty 
eae tears — lamentations.. Now and 
then, however, he composed poems on the . 
rigour of Oriana ; and accordingly we find, 
that Don Quixote also dey a vein 
both of music and poetry in the sequel, 
when he sings to the guitar a canzonet of 
his own composition, for the of 
being overheard by Altesidora, the duch- 
ess’s maid. The deliverance of the Don 
frora his afflictions on the Sierra Morena 
is also copied ftom that of Amadis, in 
whose history the Damsell of Denmark 
plays a part, not unlike that which is de- 
vised for the fair Dorothea in this book of 
Don Quixote,—‘ Pero Beltenebros se des- 
pidio del hermitano hayiendole saber que 
aquella donzella per la piedad de Dios alli 
per su salud era aportada.’—Amad, c. 52.” 


one remembers how often 
Don Quixote compares Rosinante to 
Bavieca, the famous steed of the 
Campeador. On one of these eecasions 
he. quotes a line or two, from one of 
the ancient ballads of the Rom ancERo 
pet Crp, which we find thus render- 
ed in one of the notes to Vol. I. of this 
edition. 





‘¢ The king looked on him kindly, as on a vassal true ; 
Then to the king Ruy Diaz spake, after reverence due, 


‘ O king, the 
The liege lond of 


‘ For neither Spain nor Araby could another 


is shameful, that any man beside 
jle himself should Bavieca ride : 


charger bring 


So good as he, and, certes, the best befits my king. 
But that you may behold him, and know him to the core, 


—_ 


ith that, the Cid, 


: bes 
f 


"lt make him go as he was wont when his nostrils smelt the Moor.’ 


Glad og he was in mantle farr’d and wide, 
vaulting, put the rowel in his side; 


i: 
F 
F 
E 
F 


zee 
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_ Thus, to and fro a-rushing, the fierce and furious steed, 
He snapt in twain his hither rein :—‘ God pity now the Cid,’ 
* God pity aaa aig the Lords,—but when they look'd again, 
They saw Ruy t him with the fragment of his rein ; 
They saw him proudly . with gesture firm and calm, 
Like a true Lord commanding, and obeyed as by a lamb. 


And so he led him foaming and panting to the king, 

But ‘No,’ said Don Alphonso, ‘ it were a shameful thing 
That peerless Bavieca should ever be bestrid 

By any mortal but Bivar—Mount, mount again, my Cid,’” &c. 


Even after all that Mr South a and Mr Frere have done, every thing about 


the Cid is delightful, so we sh 
ing him: as translated in this edition. 


give auother of the many ballads concern- 


The story of it is evidently a very 


apocryphal one ; but that is no great matter. Don Quixote quotes it as gravely 


as it were gospel. 


Tue ExCOMMUNICATION OF THE CID. 


‘¢ Tt was when from Spain across the main the Cid had come to Rome, 
He chanced to see chairs four and three beneath Saint Peter’s dome. 

* Now tell, I pray, what chairs be they ??—‘ Seven kings do sit thereon; 
As well doth suit, all at the foot of the holy father’s throne. 


‘ The Pope he sitteth above them all, that they may kiss his toe, 
Below the keys the Flower-de-lys doth make a gallant show ; 

For his great puissance, the King of France next to the Pope may sit, 
The rest more low, all in a row, as doth their station fit.’ 


‘ Ha!’ quoth the Cid, ‘ now God forbid! it is a shame, I wiss, 
To see the Castle * planted beneath the Flower-de-lys.+ 
No harm, I hope, » goad father Pope, although I move thy chair.” 


In pieces small he ki 


dit all, (twas of the ivory fair.) 


The Pope’s own seat he from his feet did kiek it far away, 
And the Spanish chair he planted upon its place that day ; 
Above ie 4 all he planted it, and laugh’d right bitterly, 
Looks sour and I trow he had, as grim as grim might be. 


Now when the Pope was aware of this, he was an angry man, 
His lips that night, with solemn rite, pronounced the awful ban ; 
The curse of God, who died on rood, was on that sinner’s head—— 
To hell and woe man’s soul must go, if once that curse be said. 


I wot, when the Cid was aware of this, a woeful man was he, 

At dawn of day he came to pray at the blessed father’s knee : 

* Absolve me, blessed father, have pity upon me, 

Absolve my-soul, and penance I for my sin will dree.’.. 

‘ Who is this sinner,’ quoth the Pope, ‘that at my foot doth kneel ?°— 
*ITam Diaz, a poor Baron of Castille.’ 

Much marve' Pa alll were in the hall, when that name they heard him say, 
* Rise up, rise up,” the Pope he said, ‘I do thy guilt away. 

* I do thy guilt away,’ he said,‘ and my curse I blot it out ; 

God save Rodrigo Diaz, my Christian champion stout. 

I taow, if I hed Mnqwn dhid/tnly- grist it hed boas cont, 

To curse Ruy Diaz de Bivar, God’s scourge upon the Moor.’ ”’ 


The following is of a different class. 
© Castille had a Count Fernan: Gonsas 


py story of 
i in the Chroni- 
ca Antiqua de Espana, with so many ro- 
mantic circumstances, that certain modern 
critics have been inclined to consider it as 
entirely fabulous. Of the main facts re- 
corded, there seems, however, to be no 


good reason to doubt ; and it is quite cers tha 


tain, that, from the earliest times, the 


name of Férnan Gonsalez has been held ir 
the highest honour by the Spaniards them- 


is rule, according to tlte chronicles, 
became a powerful and 


first 
t state, and it was by his exer- 
e first foundations were laid of 


of warfare, by whiich the Moor- 
re wasat last overthrown 





* The arms of Castille. 


{ The atms Of Fratice. 
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He was's0 fortunate a9°t6 have 9 wife as was again a fast prisonér th Leon. His 
heroic as himself, and both in the chroni- aes a pilgrimage to St James 
cles and in the ballads abundant justice is obtained leave, in the first 
done to her merits. She twice rescued phe, pst ough he howl roy, 

( ‘ course of her pro- 
. He had asked her gry permission to pas oe night in the 
of her father, Garcias, Se ce be esi. cont ed. 


consequence of the machinations of his —his Sia teeing! in bia 
comps OS See ee ee in the’ same manner in 
sister to the King of i of Nithsdale effected 
the young scinee, steer dieonbies hal the escape of her lord front the tower of 
solicited, being informed of the cause of London, orthe 23d.of Februarys 1715. 
his journey, and of the sufferings to which There is, as might be supposed, a whole 
it had exposed him, det at all ha- body of old ballads, concerning the adven- 
zards, to effect his liberation; and having tures of Fernam Gonsalez. I shall, as a 
done so A bribing his’ jailor, she accom- specimen, translate one of the shortest of 
ied his flight to Castille. Many years th i i 
after, he fell into an ambush prepared for mantic escapes is 
him by the same implacable enemy, and 
Count Feryvan GonsaLEz: 
“ They have carried afar into Navarre the great Count of Castille, 
And they have bound him sorely, pr Paltdbuemakswtr + ae 


The tidings up the mountains go, and down among the valleys, 
© To the rescue! to the rescue, ho! they have ta’en Fernan Gonsalez.” 


A noble knight of Normandy was riding through Navarre, 

For Christ his hope he came to cope with the Moorish scymitar ; 
To the Alcayde of the tower, in secret thus said he, 

* These bezaunts fair with thee Ill share, so I this lord may see.” 


The Alcayde was full joyful, he the a. full soon, 
eee ee SE ae e rising of the moon ; 
He let him out at morning, at y light of the 4 ecw. 

But many words between these had pass’d that 


The Norman knight rides swiftly, for he hath made him bowne 
To a king that is fall joyous, and to a feastful town ; 
aby alle g ay og taney dere ad oe? eng heelys: 
King Garci in his dungeon holds the doughtiest lord in Spain. 
The Norman feasts the guests, but at the evening tide 
He speaks to Garci’s ter, within her bower aside ; 
* Now God we-us, lady, and God his mother dear, 
For on a day of sorrow we have been blithe of cheer. 


Me te get a Reda ul, but should beour grief, 
For Spain has lost her when Castille has lost her chief’ 
The Moorish host is pouring like a river o’er the land; 

Curse on the Christian fetters that bind Gonsalez’ hand ! 


‘ Gonsalez loves thee, lady, he loved thee long ago, 

But little is the kindness that for his love you show ; 

Aree kat ove UL N We poll Cad ee aa 
Arise, let love with love be paid, and set Gonsalez free. 


The lady answer’d little, but at the mirk of night, 

When wonky fs. , She hath risen and ta’en her flight ; 
Soe ee persis ter om 

And unto her his prisoner that false hath sold. 


Se nk Gel Os hb ang oe ip _ 
She said, ‘ Upon the heath stand, before you lies way; 
But if I to m fathet go, alas | austet 
My father Soh pipet ae org 


time. 
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¢ Now stop! now stop!’ the priest he said, (he knew them both right well,) 
6 Now stop and i. gems.natenen oe gone Mant ee tes 
Now stop. thou fair nfanta, for if my words you scorn, 
I'll give warning to the foresters with the blowing of my horn.” 
* = 


The base priest’s word Gonsalez heard, ‘ Now, by the rood !’ quoth he, 
* A hundred deaths I'll suffer, or ere this thing shall be.” 

But in his ear she whisper’d, she whisper’d and slow, 

And to the priest she beckon’d within the wood to go. 


Tt was il] with Count Gonsalez, the fetters press’d his knees, 
Yet as he could he follow’d within the yo trees. 

‘ For help, for help, Gonsalez! for help,’ he hears her cry, 
* God aiding, fast I'll hold thee, until my lord come nigh.’ 


He has come within the thicket, there lay they on the green, 

And he has pluck’d from off the grass the false priest's javelin ; 

Firm by the throat she held him bound, down went the weapon sheer, 
Down through his body to the ground, even as the boar ye spear. 


They wrapp’d him in his mantle, and left him there to bleed, 
And all that day they held their way ; his palfrey served their need : 
Till to their ears a sound did come, might fill their hearts with dread 
A steady whisper on the breeze, and horsemen's heavy tread. 


The Infanta trembled in the wood, but forth the Count did go, 
And gazing wide, a troop descried upon the bridge below ; 

* Gramercy !’ quoth Gonsalez, ‘ or else my sight is gone, 
Methinks I know the pennon yon sun is shining on. 

* Come forth, come forth, Infanta, mine own true men they be, 
Come forth, and see my banner, and cry Castille! with me ; 
My merry men draw near me, I see my pennon shine, 

Their swords shine bright, Infanta, and every blade is thine.’ ” 


We have quoted so many of these fine ballads, that we are sure it is unne- 
cessary for us to comment on their merits. We shall, therefore, extract one 
more, and have done. It shall be “‘ the Song of the Admiral Guarinos,”—the 
same which Don Quixote and Sancho Panza are described as hearing sung by 
“ a labourer going to his work, at day-break,” in one of the most beautiful pas- 
sages that can be pointed out in the whole of the Romance. 


GuaRInos. 
*¢ The day of Roncesvalles was a dismal day for you, 
Ye men of France, for there the lance of King Charles was broke in two. 
Ye well may curse that rueful field, for many a noble peer, 
In fray or fight the dust did bite, beneath Bernardo’s spear. 


There captured was Guarinos, King Charles’s admiral ; 

Seven Moorish king# surrounded him, and seized him for their thrall ; 
Seven times, when all the chace was o’er, for Guarinos lots they cast ; 
Seven times Marlotes won the throw, and the knight was his at last. 


Much joy had then Marlotes, and his captive much did prize, 
Above all the wealth of Araby he was precious in his eyes. 
Within his tent at evening he made the best of cheer, 

And thus, the banquet done, he spake unto his prisoner. 


* Now, for the sake of Alla, Lord Admiral Guarinos, 

Be thou a. Moslem, and much love shall ever rest between us. 
Two daughters have I ; all the day thy handmaid one shall be, 
The other, (and the fairer far) by night shall cherish thee. 


¢ The one shall be thy waiting-maid, thy weary feet to lave, 

To scatter perfumes on thy head, and fetch thee garments brave ; 

The other—she the pretty—shall deck her bridal-bower, 

And my field and my. city they both shall be her dower. 

ena Gon Nike, mere TS give-rcoeak bei what thy thought is.’ 


Thus earnestly and kindly to Guarinos said Marlotes ; 
But not a moment did he take 
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¢ Now, God forbid! Marlotes, and Mary, his dear mother, 

That I should leave the faith of Christ, and bind me to another ; 

For women—I’ye one wife in France, and I'll wed no more in Spain ; 
I change not faith, I break not vow, for courtesy or gain.” 


Wroth waxed King Marlotes, when thus he heard him say, 
And +I] for ire commanded he should be led away ; 

Away unto the dungeon-keep, beneath its vault to lie, 
With fetters bound in darkness deep, far off from sun and sky. 


With iron bands they bound his hands. That sore unworthy plight 
Might well express his helplessness, doom’d never more to fight. 

Again, from dwn to knee, long bolts of iron he bore, 
Which signified the knight should ride on charger never more. 
Three times alone, in all the year, it is the captive’s doom a 
To see God’s day light bright and clear, instead of dungeon-gloom ; 
Three times alone they bring him out, like Sampson long ago, 
Before the Moorish-rabble-rout, to be a sport and show. 


On three high-feasts they bring him forth, a meee to be, 

The feast of Pasque, and the great day of the Nativity, y 
And on that morn, more solemn yet, when the maidens strip the bowers, 
And gladden mosque and minaret with the first fruits of the flowers. 


Days come and go of gloom and show. Seven years are come and gone, 
And now doth fall the festival of the holy Baptist, John ; 

Christian and Moslem tilts and jousts, to give it homage due, 

And rushes on the paths to spread they force the sulky Jew. 


Marlotes, in his joy and pride, a target high doth rear, 

Below the Moorish knights must ride, and pierce it with the spear ; 
But ’tis so high up in sky, albeit much they strain, 

No Moorish shaft so far may fly, Marlotes’ prize to gain. 


Wroth waxed King Marlotes, when he beheld. them fail, 

The whisker trembled on his lip, and his cheek for ire was pale ; 

And heralds proclamation made, with trumpets, through the. town, 

Nor child should suck, nor man should eat, till the mark was tumbled down. 


The cry of proclamation, and the trumpet’s haughty sound, 

Did send an echo to the vault where the Admiral was bound. 
* Now, help me, God !’ the captive cries, ‘ what meanis this din so loud ? 
O, Queen of Heaven! be vengeance given on these thy haters proud ! 


‘ O, is it that some Pagan gay doth Marlotes’ daughter wed, 

And that they bear my scorned Fair in triumph to his bed ? 

Or is it that the day is come, one of the hateful three, 

When they, with trumpet, fife, and drum, make Heathen game of me ?’ 


' ‘These words the jailor chanced to hear, and thus to him he said, 
* These tabours, Lord, and trumpets clear, conduct no bride to bed, 
Nor has the feast come round again, when he that has the right, 
Commands thee forth, thou foe of Spain, to glad the people’s sight. 
* This is the joyful morning of John the Baptist’s day, 
When Moor and Christian feasts at home, each in his nation’s way ; 
But now our king commands that none his banquet shall begin, . 
Until some knight, by strength or sleight, the spearman’s prize do win.’ 
Then out and spake Guarinos, ‘ 0 ! soon each man should feed, 
Were I but mounted once again on my own gallant steed. 
O! were I mounted as of old, and harness’d cap-a-pee, 
Full soon Marlotes’ prize I’d hold, whate’er its price may. be. 
* Give me my grey, old Trebizond, so be he is not dead, 
All gallantly caparison’d, with mail on breast and head, 
And give me the lance I brought frony France, and if I'win it not, 
My life shall be the forfeiture—I'll yield it on the spot.’ 
The jailor wonder’d at his words. Thus to the knight said he, 
* Seven weary years of chains and gloom have little humbled thee ; 
There's never a man in Spain, I trow, the like. so, well might bear ; 
An’ if thou wilt, I with thy vow will to the hing repair.’ 
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The jailer put tin mondecnand ame pote ig oe 
begin 


He found him on the throne, 


his 


Close. to’ his ear he him, and the story did regin, 


That, were he mounted but once more on his own 

And arm’d with the lance he bore on the Ron * day, 

What never Moorish knight could pierce, he would pierce at a blow, 
Or give with joy his life-blood fierce, at Marlotes’ feet to flow. 


Much marvelling, then said the ki 
And in the Grange go seek ye for 


‘ Bring Sir Guarinos forth, 
old grey steed of worth ; 


His arms are on the wall—seven years have ee > 
Since that strong bed tates hice tobe gown bake. 


« New this will be a sight icdeo, » ove the eofanhled lord 
$ 


Essay to mount that 
And for the vaun i 


and draw that rusty sword ; 
phrase he well deserves to die, 


So, jailor, gird his on, and bring your champion nigh.’ 

They have girded on his shirt of mail, his cuisses well they’ve clasp’d 

‘And they've barz’d the helm.on bis visage pale, and his hand the lance hath grasp‘d, 
And they have — old grey steed, the horse of Trebizond, 


And he stands 


at the gate—once more caparison’d. 


When ten, eh era hoy Moors did shout, and loudly laugh’d the king. 
For the horse he and caper’d, and furiously did fling ; 

But Guarinos whisper'd in his ear, and look’d into his face, 

Then stood the old charger like a lamb, with a calm and gentle grace, 


Oh ! lightly did Guarinos vault into the saddle-tree, 


And slowly riding down made halt before Marlotes’ knee ; 
ee er tar ak eee t, 
* Now do thy best, thou champion proud. Thy 1 loo 


*” quoth h 
E to sce.” 


With that Guarinos, lance in rest, against the scoffer rode, 
Pierced at one thrust his envious breast, and down his turban tred. 
Now ride, now ride, Guarinos—nor lance nor rowel spare— 

Slay, slay, and gallop for thy life.—The land of France lies there ! 


sire to possess in the shape of an Eng- 
lish QurxeTE. fudiels oo far as 
editor is concerned, we are not, aware 
of his having overlooked any source to 
which he ought to have applied, ex~ 
cepting only the German labours of 
Ludavig Tieck. 

His notes, read continuously, and 


; without reference to the text they so 


admirably illustrate, would form a 
most delightful book. Indeed, what 
can be more interesting than such a 
collection of rare anecdotes, curious 
quotations frem forgotten books, and 
beautiful versions of most beautiful 
ballads? Printed in a volume by 


y. themselves, these notes to Don Quix- 


ote would constitute one of the most 
entertaining daa in our language, or 
in any other that we are acquainted 
with. But, above all, to the student 


ved of Spanish, who attacks the Don in the 


sil ey pus be sope 


a his own contemporaries, are 80 
numerous, that when Don Quixote ap- 


it was regarded by the literati 
‘Bai ent a asx of Spanish 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH LIFE.® 


We to make a remark not 
Jong ago very hastily, which, upon 
more mature consideration, we ate in- 
clined to think, on the whole, extreme- 
ly just, viz. that the writing of verses 
is at t an un and unpro- 
fitable exercise. Both Scott and Crabbe 
have retired from the field, at least for 
a season. Southey has done nothing 
rod thet splendid poe, prise i 

t » prized as it is, 
onl Se Sin ee ee 
weenie n't » is po, agers Bg 
very nearly so, reading public. 
Wordsworth is always writing verses ; 
—" Minis ane 4 suet 

con pages o 

me oe ra sible : but there is 
no striving against the stream, even for 
a Wordsworth ; and we suppose his 
pwblishers never think of venturing be- 
yond a 500 or 750 edition, which, as 
editions go now, is just nothing. Miss 
Baillie’s ical ds werea damp- 
er. On Lallah Roo oe 
funeral pile, the fame of Mr Moore 
flashed up, and i 
has published no verses that we know 

some years past, the more’s 


the pity, except a few occasional stan- 


zas in the of this Miscellany. 


by Scotch metaphysics. 
Campbell’s Gertrude is me Ad lady of 
very mature years. Barry wall is 
as much passé as Rosa Matilda. Hogg, 
now a great sheep-farmer, is at lastreal- 
ing of the name of “ the Et- 

i ” Nobody would pub- 
lish a poem of the C ~school now- 
a-days; and, in short, all the older 
ds, except Byron, good, bad, and 


public, are much 
Whether they weer have Seah the 
— copies have been the better 
or the worse for them, it would be dif- 
ficult to say. Perhaps neither the one 
nor the other. In we shrewdly 
vt, that Cain, though it has its 
faults no doubt, is a production which 
even the worthy Chancellor of Eng- 
land has not been os to force into ay 
very distinguish vour among the 
habitual disciples of the Hones and the 


Carliles. 
In short, Byron, , and Mil- 
who now write 


man, are the -~ 
verses worthy name. The first 
is on the wane ; the third is not in- 
crescent ; and the second still owes his 
chief fame to ‘* Paris in 1815.”¢ 
oe ees ruin th ana ene 
o ers of poetry among us; and the 
in arises, what do these 
chiefly indulge on? We shall endea~ 
vour to answer this question general- 
ly and briefly, as is our custom on such ‘ 
occasions. 

And first of all, to clear away some 
of the rubbish at once, nobody reads 
the Cockneys. The very copies of them 
in circulating libraries are asleep on 
dusty shelves. Even among the frail 
sisterhood, since Juan appeared, a bet~ 
ter taste has sprung up, and Rimini 
pimps in vain. Queen Mab disturbs 
no lady’s slumbers. She does not even 
tickle the noses of 


indifferent, are resting upon their poe 
oars. 
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as Wordsworth’s. As for Coleridge, 
his Ancient Mariner and Genevieve are 
known by heart by some hundreds— 
and the million knows nothing more 
of him than they do of Marvel or Cow- 
ley ; while Bowles is, strange to say, 
more known by his pamphlets than 
those beautiful sonnets, which first 
touched the poetic spark slumbering 
in the young heart of Coleridge. 

Miss Baillie, over and above that 
small class of the truly initiated, who 
will never forget her Bast and Mont- 
FORT, enjoys an extensive popularity 
among the elderly and more sentiment- 
al members of her own sex, who pro- 
hably read her works chiefly because 
pr are the works of a woman—just 
as thousands of sober people read Cow- 
per, mérely from some obscure sort of 
idea that Cowper was a very religious 
character, and, perhaps, some vague 
feeling that rue T asx is notquite such 
tough work on a hot Sunday evening 
in July, as Magee on the Atonement, 
or Butler’s Analogy, or Watson’s Apo- 
logy, or any other professedly theo 
gical work equally above their com- 
prehension. 

Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope have 
now little vogue ; but G e, and 
his exquisite minor poems, are still as 
popular as ever. They are not much 
mentioned, it is true ; but that is mere- 
ais to the universal agreement 
about their merits. He is, perbaps, 
the poet.of our own day, wlio is most 

lly considered as having passed 
into the calm state of an established 
classical author of the second order. 
People would as soon think of raving 
away at a tea-table about Goldsmith, 
or Rogers, or Hamilton of Bangour, 
as about Mr Campbell. i 
‘Of some of the other poets we al- 
lauded to in the opening of this article, 
all we have time to say is, that the 
bulk of their books is forgotten, but 
that a few detached — and mi- 
nor pieces of theirs have passed into 
the standard corpus of our poetry, and 
will there live for ever. 

The three most popular names, Scott, 
Crabbe, Byron, still remain to be dis- 
eussed. Each in his way has become 
a British classic of the first class ; and, 

P speaking, they are none of 

mich spoken about, any more 
than Dryden or Pope. Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Milton, stil certainly stand 
by themselves. But, perhaps, it would 
be no easy matter to say, which is, at 
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this moment, the fourth, the fifth, the 
sixth; or the seventh name in the ca- 
lendar of English verse. Noman can 
shew his face in decent company with- 
out being, or pretending to be, perfect- 
ly familiar with our three living clas- 
sics. Their works are almost essen- 
tial parts of the furniture of a decent 
house,—as the dinner-table itself ; 
whereas the books of our other:poeti- 
cal friends may be likened rather to 
your billiard-tables,—chess-boards,— 
commodes,—Biihl cabinets, and so 
forth. As for Hogg, his situation in 
the library of an Enctisu gentleman, 
five hundred miles from Yarrow-wa- 
ter, is, perhaps, like nothing so much 
as that of some stuffed native of Bo- 
tany Bay, grinning down from a bracket 
in a stair-case. 

On Verse, therefore, at the present 
crisis of affairs, little or no productive 
labour is employed. But is the same 
thing true as to Porrry? No, most 
assuredly. On the contrary, there’ can 
be no doubt that the Author of Wa- 
verly, single-handed, pours forth more 
good poetry in one year just now, than 
ever Sir Walter Scott did in two years 
when he was writing verses—(and, per- 
haps, a greater proportion of this in a 
higher kind of poetry than he ever 
elothed in verse at all)—or than Lord 
Byron ever produced in a similar pe- 
riod of time—or Mr Crabbe in a dozen 
of years. In like manner, the Author 
of Anastasius, though we are not aware 
of his ever having written a single 
stanza, is a true and a noble poet ; and 
that no one can doubt who has ever 
read his story of Euphrosyne—or his 
Voyage to Venice. Ina word, people 
may be sick even of good verse, but 
people never can be sick of good poetry 
—and of good poetry, therefore, we still 
have enough and to spare, ‘* day by 
day, and year by year.” 

Perhaps, however, the aversion to 
writing verse has gone too far. At 
least, we could not help thinking so 
many dozen times while engaged in 
the perusal of this volume, entitled, 
« Lights and Shadows ;’—a- volume 
most indubitably full of exquisite po- 
etry—and of poetry which we do think 
ought not to have beep written, at 
least a great part of it, in any thing 
but verse. : 

Our meaning is that in this book— 
fora book written in prose—the purely 
poetical materials bear too great a pro- 
portion to the prosaic ; and it is this 
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we think that is likely to be felt as the 
per imperfection of a very delightful, 
in many instances a very powerful 
performance. Our notion of the mat- 
ter is, that the author would have pro- 
duced a much better book had he in- 
termin verse and Exquisite 
Tose ie predpied An sbundencs 3 
ut we feel quite certain that had he 
followed ving motives of his own 
niu8, without paying any attention 
D the little cogrichent whi of the 
moment, there are ideas, and feelings, 
and delineations of passion in this vo- 
lume, which would have received the 
ornaments of versification ;—things, in 
a word, which Nature meant to receive 
these ornaments ; and which have, by 
not recéiving them, been; to a certain 
extent, ‘* shorn of their beams !”— 
What a pity would it have been had 
Wordsworth written his ‘* Ruth,” or 
Wilson his ‘‘ Scholar’s Funeral,” or 
Goldsmith his “‘ Sweet Auburn,” in 
prose. Yet six or seven things at least, 
quite as culpable as these would have 
been, have really been committed by 
“ the late William Austin”—whoever 
that [we doubt not living and life- 
like] person may chance to be.: 

There is so much knowledge of “ af- 
fairs in general” displayed in his little 
volume, that we have no doubt the 
author will take our admonition in 
good part, and hereafter be more mo- 
derate in his use of condiments. In 
the meantime, we must try to give our 
readers who have not seen the book, 
some notion of its character and con- 
tents. 

Here is then—a very thick post- 
octavo volume, of upwards of 430 
pages, printed in the most beautiful 
manner, by Ramsay. (Either Davison 
or Ballantyne might have been proud 
of putting such a thing through their 
hands.) ‘Twenty-four separate tales 
are discussed within these limits ; and 
the whole, laying other merits out of 
view, is certainly one of the prettiest 
“ story books” that any man can put 
into his library, or a hy n his draw- 
ing-room table, for nefit of the 
**youths and virgins” of his house- 
hold. It is a “‘ story book,” however, 
of a kind quite new, at least in English 
literature ; for we rather suspect that 
the Germans have several nearly of the 
same sort ; and these written by the 
very greatest of their authors. It is a 

full of power, and full, which 
every book of tales ought to be, though 
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few of them are so, of yartEety. Scot- 
tish life, and that, generally speaking, 
not of the highest order, is delineated 
in its pages ; and these, like that which 
they shadow forth, are grave and gay, 
peu hh and cheerful, by turns ; 
though, perhaps, upon the whole, the 

redominating vein may be not unfit- 

y characterized as that of a gentle and 
graceful pathos. The images on which 
the fancy of the writer seems to dwell 
with the most delight, are those of 
beauty, innocence, repose.. External 
nature, however, is, in all her pro- 
vinces, equally familiar to him ; and 
in describing the scenery of Scotland, 
whether in_ the green pastoral valleys 
of the South, or in the dark and sha- 
dowy glens of the Highlands, he re- 
veals a power that is altogether admi- 
rable, and an originality at the same 
time, which, considering how lately 
the book must have been written, is to 
us quite astonishing. [Were Turner 
to paint Italian scenery, his pictures 
would not be like those of either Claude 
or of Salvator ; but they would be 
something worthy of Turner, and 
therefore as good as either..]—In like 
manner, the quiet struggles of gentle 
bosoms are what our author chiefly de- 
scribes ; yet here and there the deepest 
and darkest parts of our nature fall in 
his way, and he grapples with them 
strongly and terribly. After reading 
one of his more sombre and tragic 
pieces, one turns, perhaps in the next 
page, to something which the serene 
and happy love of early and innocent 
youth would seem to have inspired ; 
and it is then that we feel how well 
the book deserves its title; and how 
widely and wisely the eye of genius 
has been ranging over the whole sur- 
face of our troubled and uncertain ex- 
istence. 

The narrow limits within which each 
tale is confined, have prevented the 
author from entering into any thing 
like complex plots or artful denouements. 
The structure of many of them re- 
minds us of our old simple ballads. 
We have generally two, or at the most 
three characters in a piece ; these are 
not elaborately brought out, but ge 
nerally well-defined, and at times most 
clearly defined, by a few apparently un- 
laboured epithets. A few incidents, 
commonly quite natural, and often as 
new as natural, bring the story to its 
happy or sorrowful In some of 
the tales, again, we have perhaps no- 

12 
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thing but a single character, on whom 
ee ee 
centrated ;—and a few of the very 
finest in the book have the ap- 
detached scenes and 

ts from some work of a more 
extensive order. We could scarcely 


Wecaksassceoht dantokes 
told them himself; but if we were 
called upon to say to what stories of 
any former writer they bear most re- 
semblance, we rather think we should 
say, that they put us more in mind of 
some of the beautiful little sketches of 
Italian life in Boccaccio’s pathetic no- 
vels, than of any thing else with which 
we had iously been acquainted. 
dasa etary. af tho. somany poe te 
i e country are in-~ 
troduced ; and this also is the case in 
Seis: Tet Cn eeatasten 
thing so much as in the power of pro- 
ing a pathetic effect, by the use of 

i i in the most sim- 


tehind him ina smell Seottish town, 
(Kelso, es think, is mpm — 
innocent, but yet young, \s - 
Gil manera cone dal capht tahoe 
been his wife—one whose sorrow is 
, deep, ar 

, arising 
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ledge of her own mother's offence ; 
the stain of her birth hangs like 
a weight upon @ breast too noble for 


In process of time, the brother of 
Constance Beaumont comes home, falls 
in love with Helen—and tells her his 
love. She loves the youth, and con- 
fesses her love ; = she “on proud 
to enter a family who may despige her 
origin, and she will not casey Seon. 
mont unless all his family are to re. 
ceive her—which she has no hope they 
will ever do—like an equal. The feel- 
ings of the good but proud mother of 
Beaumont, form an obstacle tMl&t nei- 
ther she nor her lover hope to over- 
come. 

Mrs Montgomery dies, and Con- 
stance and old Mrs Beaumont visit 
mg mat y filial affliction. While 

are ly moved—passion- 
ately egisl ol thoughts of com- 
mon sorrow, young Beaumont enters 
the chamber. He falls on his knees 
before his mother, and a few words of 
eloquence, such as nature and virtue 
alone could prompt, sweep all before 
them. The high aged lady folds He- 
len to her maternal bosom,—and they 
are one family. 

Now, here is a story perfectly sim- 
ple ; perhaps few could believe on 
— ve outline, that in the book it 

nce of being per- 

fectly setuah ¥en it is so ; and itis 
just in the skill with which difficul- 
ties of this sort are overcome, without 
even the slightest semblance of art or 
tion, or exaggeration, that this 

au displays his greatest and most 
iar power. In spite of much en- 
thusiastic description—in = of — 
sion, that is ing but the highest 
sort of —in spite of language 
often elevated to the sublime—the 
is one which no- 


’ body who reads it, could ever suspect 
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to be any thing but a true picture of 


real events. 


: the subdued feelings of the girl loving, 


but not hoping, because the sense of a 
i shame presses on her soul— 


oreign 
and the buoyant pone of a proud 
pa lover seerificing all to his ove, and un- 


conscious that he is making any sa- 
crifice, on the one hand ; and between 
affections of the young lady, 


irit of the old lady on ° 
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ther, under the inepiration of one ge- 
nerous theseare things which 


none but.@ master could have dared to 
meddle with—which none but a very 


great. could have drawn out, 
and delineated to the full m a few sim- 
sages, as the author before us has 


There would be no end of it, if we 
were to go into the many little pieces 
here @omposed of materials not unsi- 
milar to these, and managed in astyle 
of equal mastery. But we must make 
a few extracts, to give some notion of 
the author’s way of writing ; and these 
shall be from a tale in the middle of 
the volume, which is one of our chief 
favourites,—that of Buinp ALLAN. 

Allan Bruce, a worthy young man, 
betrothed to Fanny Raeburn, a kind, 
esata girt, has the terrible mis- 

ortune to become quite blind ; and 
he, for he is above all selfishness, lis- 
tens to the veice of all the friends on 
both sides, who represent to him how 
foolish and imprudent a thing it would 
ae him, condemned to blindness 
helplessness, to marry Fanny Rae- 
burn. She, too, in so far listens to the 
same not unkind ions—but 
at length her generous heart teaches 
her what is her duty. 

“ She was willing to obey them in all 
har ote; which it ‘was her duty to obey— 
but here she knew not what was her duty. 
To give up Allan Bruce was a as, he far 
worse to her than to give up li t was 
to suffer her ee to be hourly torn 
up by the roots. If the two were willing 
to he married, why should any one else in- 
terfere? If God had stricken Allan with 
blitidness after their marriage, would any 
one have counselled her to leave him ? Or 
pitied her because she had to live with her 
own eee emer Be sam the yh 

ve benum er feelings 
ah ky Br it not have given new alacrity 
to her hands, and new to her heart ? 
So, she resolved, ‘dieeltly call cilialy, to tell 
Allan that she would be his wife, and that 
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in a little green bower, which a few hazéls, 
mingling with one tali w birch, ‘had 
of themselves framed ; a place where they 
had often met before 4 Han was blind, and 
where they had first speken of a wedded 
life. Fanny could have almost wept to see 
the earth, and the sky! and the whole day, 
so beautiful, now that Allan’s eyes were 
dark; but he whispered to her, that the 
smell of the budding trees, and of the prim- 
pamene take knew wnat ol his feet, was 
t indeed, and that the singing ofall 
the little birds made his heart dene with. 
in him-—so Fanny sat beside her blind lo- 
ver in serene happiness, and felt - 
ened in her conviction that it was her duty 
to become his wife. | at 
“ ¢ Allan—I love you so entirely—that 
to see you happy is all that I desire on 
earth. ‘Till God mad you blind, Allan, 
I knew not how my sgil could be knit into 
yours—I knew ‘not t#e love that was in 
my heart. ‘To sit by You with my work— 
tolead you out thus or-pleasant Sabbaths— 
to take care that youy feet do not stumble 
—and that nothing slell ever offer violence 
to your face—to sufftr no solitude to ‘sur- 
round you—but thatsyou may know, ih 
your darkness, that nine eyes, which God 
still permits to see, ate always open upon 
you—for these ends, Allan, will I marry 
thee, my beloved—th®u must not say nay, 
for God would not forgive me if I became 
not thy wife.” And Fanny fell upon ‘his 
Fo 
et was ¢ , the quiet tore 
of her-voi : yng in the x ord fold 
of her embr Hething in the long 
weeping kiss that she. kept breathing ten- 
derly over his brow and eyes—that justi- 
fied to the Blind Men his marriage with 
sucha woman. ‘ Let ws be married, Fanny, 
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white dress which he heard all about 
im saying so well became her sweet looks, 
Seaebeaedenes Ta tov ete dove sos 
in thei - was 
Koso goown puss op te foot of tho gure, 
little green plat at | of the garden, 
by the river’s side—the bride’s 
sister, who was henceforth to be an in- 
mate in the house, remained when the party 
went away in the quiet of the evening— 
and peace, contentment, and love, folded 
their wings together over that humble 


Their married life is happy far be- 
yond what they themselves could have 
' on their bridal-day. Allan is 
favoured by his neighbours, and music, 
that gift of Heaven to the blind, fur- 
nishes him with the means of support- 
ing his wife and the children that 
w up, one after another beside his 
nies, There is a beautiful passage 
describing the blind man’s feelings, 
which we must extract. 
_S¢ Whatever misgivings of mind Allan 
Bruce might have experienced—whatever 
faintings and sickenings and deadly swoons 
of despair might have overcome his heart, 
it was not long before he was a freedman 
from all their slavery... He was not im- 
-moured, like many.as worthy as he, in an 
asylum ; he was not an incumbrance upon 
pe ae, father, sitting idle and in the way of 
others, beside an ill-fed fire, and a scanty 
‘board; he was not forced to pace step by 
step slong the lamp-lighted streets and 
squares of a city, forcing out beautiful mu- 
- sic to gain a few pieces of coin from passers 
, entranced for a moment by sweet sounds, 
intive or jocund ; he was not a boy-led 
along the high-way under the sick- 
sunshine or the chilling sleet, with 
_an abject hat abjectly protruded with a cold 
heart for colder charity ;—but he was, al- 
o— he humbly felt and acknowledged 
: was in nothing more worthy than 
_ these, a man loaded with many blessings, 
‘warmed by a constant ingle, la 
by a flock of joyful chi ded 
: love-lighted by a wife who was to him 
pat. music and radiance,—while his 
in the middle.of a village of 
; the inhabitants were his friends, 
whose hands the knock was 
known when it touched his door, and of all 
ices the tone was felt when it kind- 
im in the wood, in the field, 
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by Addison, and its consequences, who 
is there that can be insensible to the 
softness, beauty, and wisdom, of the 
following passage ? 

“¢ There was no uncontrollable burst of 
joy in the soul of Allan Bruce when once 
more a communication was opened between 
it and the visible world. For he had learn- 
ed, lessons. of humility and. temperance in 
all his emotions during ten, years of. blind. 
ness, in which the hope of light was too 
faint to deserve the name. He was almost 
afraid to believe that his sight was,restored. 
Grateful to him was its first uncertain and 
wavering glimmer, as a draught of water 
to a wretch in a crowded dungeon. But 
he knew not whether it was: to ripen into 
the perfect day, or, gradually to fade. back 
again, in the depth of his former darkness, 

*¢ But when his Fanny—she on whom 
he.had so loved, to.look when she. was.a 
maiden in her teens, and who,would not 
forsake him. in the first misery of that great 
affliction, but had been overjoyed to link 
the sweet freedom of her prime to one sit- 
ting in al dark—when she, now a 
staid and lovely matron, stood before him 
with a face pale in bliss, and all drenched 
in the floodlike tears of an unsupportable 
happiness—then. truly did he: feel what a 
heaven it was to see! And as he took her 
to his heart, he gently, bent back her head, 
that he might devour, with his eyes that be- 
nign beauty which had for, so many years 
smiled upon him unbeheld, and which now 
that he had seen once more, he felt that he 
could even at that very moment. die. in 

aCe. 

*¢ In came with soft steps, one after ano- 
ther, his five loying children, that for the 
first time they might be seen by their fa- 
ther. The girls advanced timidly, with 
blushing cheeks and bright shining hair, 
while the boys went. boldly up to his side, 
and the eldest, looking in his face, exclaim- 
ed with a shout of, joy, ‘ Our father sees ! 
—our father sees !’—and then checking his 
rapture, burst into tears. ,Many a vision 
had Allan Bruce framed to himself of the 
face and figure of one and all of his chil- 
dren, One, he had been told, was like 
himself, another the image of its mother, 
and Lucy, he understood, was a blended 
likeness of them both. But now he looked 
upon them with the confused and bewilder- 

joy of parental love, seeking to know 
and dis inguish in the light, the separate 


Objects towards. whom it yearned ; and not 
tl they spoke dd he knoy hex Christan 
ut 


names. t soon, soon,- did the. sweet 
faces of all his children seem, to his eyes, 
to answer well, each. in its different Ioveli- 


“ness, to the expression of the yoices so long 


familiar to his heart. 

*¢ Pleasant, too, no doubt, was that ex- 
pansion of heart, that followed the sight of 
so many old friends and acquaintances, ell 
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of whom, familiar as he had long been with 
them in his darkness, one day’s light now 
seemed to bring farther forward in his af- 
fection. ‘They came towards him now with 
r satifaction—and the happiness of 
his own soul gave a kinder expression to 
their demeanour, ard ted them all 
as 4 host of human beings rejoicing in the 
joy’ of one single brother. Here was a 
young man, who, when he saw him last, 
-was @ little: school-boy—here a man be- 
ginning to ‘be bent with toil, and with a 
t ‘aspect, who had been one of his 
own joyous and laughing fellow-labourers 
in field-or at ‘fair—here a nian on whom, 
ten years before, he had shut his eyes in 
-advaneed. but vigorous life, now sitting, 
with a white head, and ‘supported on a 
‘staff—all this change he -knew before, but 
now he’saw it sand there was thus a some- 
swhat sad, but an’ interesting, delightful, 
and im ‘contrast and resemblance 
-between the past and the present, brought 
immediately before him by the removal of 
‘a veil. Every face around him—every fi- 
gure—was instructive as ‘well as pleasant ; 
and humble as his sphere of life was, and 
limited its range, quite enough of chance 
and change was: now submitted to his me- 
ditation, to give his character, which had 
long been thoughtful, a still more solemn 
cast, and a temper of still more homely 
and humble wisdom. 
* “ Nor did all the addition to his happi- 
ness’ come from human life. Once more 
he saw the heavens and the earth. By 
men in his lowly condition, nature is not 
looked on very often perhaps with poetical 
eyes. But all the objects of nature are in 
themselves’ necessarily agreeable and de- 
lightful; and the very colours and forms 
he now saw filled his soul with bliss. Not 
for ten dark years had‘ he seen a cloud, 
and now they were piled up like castles in 
the summer heaven. “Not for ten dark 
years had he seen the vaulted sky, and 
there it was now bending majestically in 
its dark, deep, sererie azure, full of tender- 
ness, beduty, and power. The green earth, 
with all its flowers, was now visible be- 
neath his feet. A hundred gardens blos- 
somed—a hundred hedge-rows ran across 
the meadow and up the sides of the hills— 
the dark grove of sycamore, shading the 
village chutch on its mount, stood tinged 
with ‘a glitter of yellow light—and from 
one extremity of the village to the other, 
calm, fair, and ‘unwavering, the smoke 
from all its chimneys went up to heaven 
on the dewy mornhing-air. He felt all this 
just by opening his eye-lids. And in his 
evr to Ged he blessed ‘the thatch of 
owt humble house, and the swallows 
that were twittering beneath its eaves.” 
“Such, perhaps, were some of the feelings 
which Allan Bruce pong on’ being 
restored to sight. But'faint and imperfect 


wmust be every re Of man’s inner soul. 


This, however, is true, that Allan Bruce 
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-in many res; 
-ed all hearts with kindness towards him and 
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iow felt that his blindness had been to him, 
respects, a blessing. It had touch- 


his wife when.they were poor—it had kept 
his feet within the doors. of his house, or 
within thewgate of his garden, often when 
they might otherwise have wandered into 
less happy and innocent it turned 
to him the sole undivided love of his sweet 
contented Fanny—it gave to the filial ten- 
derness of his children something of fond- 
est passion~—and it taught him moderation 
in all things, humility, reverence, and per- 
fect resignation to the Divine Will. It may, 
therefore, bé: truly said, that when. thi 
blameless man once. more lifted up his:see- 
ing eyes, i all things he beheld God. 
‘© Soon ' this time, a small Nursery- 

gue between ‘Roslin. ahd Lasswade,—a 

ank slop*ng down gently to’ the Esk—was 
on sale, and Allan Bruce was aed eg 
chase it. Such an employment pe- 

culiarly fitted for him, and also compatible 

with his other profegsion. He bad acquired, 
during hit blindncas, much pseful infor- 
mation frém the rtadings of’ his. wife or 

children ; ‘and having been a, gardener in 

his youth,’ among fis néany dther avoca- 
tions, he Had especitlly.e¢tended bis know- 
ledge respecting flowers, shrubs, and trees. 

Here he follows that healthy, pleasant, and 
intelligent occupation. Among his other 

assistant (ardeners there is one man with 

a head white as snow, but a ruddy and 

cheerful countenance, who, from his self- 
importance, seems to be the —'s of 
the garden. This is Allan’s Father, who 
lives in a small cottage adjoining—takes 
care of all the garden-tools—and is master 
of the bee-hives. His old mother, too, is 
sometimes seen weeding ; but oftener with 
her grand-children, when in the evenings, 
after school, they are playing on the green 
plat by the Sun Dial, with flowers garlanded 
round their heads, or feeding the large 
trout in the clear silvery well near the roots 
of the celebrated Pear Tree.” 

From “ the Hour in the Manse,” 

“ the Forgers,” Simon Gray,” and va- 
rious other tales in the volume, we 
could easily quote passages enough to 
shew that the awful, the terrible, the 
dark parts of man and his nature, are 
as much within the grasp of our au- 
thor, as the we have now quo- 
ted shew the pathetic and the beautir 
ful to be. But we despair of being able 
to quote any from the tales 
of that class, without in some measure 
injuring the after effect of what we 
only wish to introduce to our readers 
notice. We shall therefore make but 
one extract more, and it shall be from 
a story that stands almost alone inthe 
book—a fragment from the noble tra- 
ditional History of the days of religi- 
ous persecution in Scotland—the me- 
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; of which days is yet fresh in the 
{Sematronsuyon the inoers ef Caer 
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rocks, over a narrow chasin, of which the 
tiny stream played in a murmuring water- 
fall, and disbded the congregation to two 
we sat about a hundred persons, 

devoutly listening to their Minister, 
who stood before them on what might well 
be called a small natural Pulpit of living 


Ip stone. Up toit there led a short flight of 


into the 

‘of baptism. 

_ _“ The church in which they were assem- 

TE aPA Peete God's Hype, 255 4f 3! 
A river rolled its way 


hough iy chasm of cliffs, several arranged 


of which the one side 
Seren weteres Seats) set Sacer 
‘corresponding recesses, as 

girdle had been rent by a convulsion. ‘The 


channel was overspread with 
ine eae 


some of them smooth and bare, others con- 
taining soil and verdure in their rents and 
fissures, and here and there crowned with 
shrubs and trees. The eye could at once 
command a long stretching vi i 
pipe fe 


stone 


- air-bells lay sparkling on the agi 


ing up, the soul was bowed down by 
he of that prodigious height of un~ 
scaleable and often over i if. Be- 
tween the channel and the summit of the 
far-extended precipi 


8 and over it waved the y of a 
ireh tree. This pulpit stood 

on middle of the channel, directly fa. 
gen brine ae amakiivg peal ion 
Sparkling poo! into 

which the pc water poured over 
the blackened rock. ‘The water, as it left 
the into two streams, and 


flowed on each side of pene thus pla- 
cing it in an island, w. large mossy 
stones were richly embowered under the 
golden blossoms 


and green tresses of the 
broom. Divine service was closed,-and a 
row of maidens, all clothed in purest white, 
came gliding off from the tion, and 
crossing thestream on some stepping stones, 
themselves at the foot of the pul- 
it, with the infants about to be baptized. 
fathers of the infants, just as if they 
had been in their own Kirk, had been sit- 
ting there during worship, and now stood 
up before the Minister. The baptismal 
water, taken from that pellucid pool, was 
lying consecrated in a small hollow of one 
of the upright stones that formed one side 
or pi of the pulpit, and the holy rite 
proceeded. Some of the younger ones in 
that semicircle kept gazing down into the 
pool, in which the whole scene was 
ed, and now and then, in spite of the grave 
looks, or admonishing whi of their 
elders, letting a pebble fall into the water, 
that they might judge of its depth from the 
length of time that elapsed before the clear 
sur- 
face. The rite was over, and the i 
service of the day closed by a Psalm. The 
mighty rocks hemmed in the holy sound, 
and sent it in a more compacted volume, 
clear, sweet, and strong, up to Heaven. 
When, the Psalm ceased, an echo, like a 
Spirit’s voice, was heard dying away hi 
up among the ificent architectureof' 
cliffs, and once more might be noticed in 


would —e the reviving voice of the water- 


He 
r 
Heinle 


: 


‘¢ Just then a large stone fell from the 
rg pre = tga tag mb 
heard, a plai og Meenas int 
ot a Shepherd's wal tir watchful Sen- 
tinel ha pe es , and this was his 
warning. congregation rose. 

to unpractised 
feet, along the ledges of the rocks, leading 
up to several eaves and places of conceal- 
ment. The more active and young assisted 
the elder—more especially the old Pastor, 
and the women with the infants; and many 
minutes had not , till not a living 
creature was visible in the channel of the 
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stream, but all of them hidden, or nearly 
so, in the clefts and caverns. 
hepherd who had given the alarm 
had lain down again in his plaid instantly 
on the greensward upon summit of 
ual ne saan A party of soldiers were 
pe palms lgyany yee a 
he had been making, and to whom ; 
when one of them, looking over the edge 
pe bona direg pan cree rp deg Ham- 
phrey, we have caught 
Goal) sng bars gat sc ga 
are, praising among the stones 
river: Mouss. . These are the Cartland 
Craigs. By my soul’s salvation, a noble 
Cathedral!’ ‘ Fling the lying Sehtinel 
over the cliffs. Here is a canting Cove- 
nanter for you, deceiving honest soldiers 
on the very Sabbath-day. Over with him, 
over with hi t of the into the 
pit.” But the Shepherd vanished like 
a ; and mixing with the tall green 
broom and bushes, was ing his un- 
seen towards a wood. ‘ has 
saved his servant; but come, my lads— 
follow me—I know the way down into the 
bed of the stream—and the steps up to 
Wallace’s cave. They are called the “‘ Kit- 
tle Nine Stanes.”” The hunt’s up.— We'll 
be all in at the death. Halloo—my boys 
—halloo !’ 


“‘ The soldiers dashed down a less pre- 
p62 ap of the wooded banks, a little 
w * craigs,’ and hurried up the 
channel. But when they reached the altar 
where the old grey-haired minister had been 
seen ing, and the rocks that had been 
covered with people, all was silent and so. 
i @ creature to be seen. ‘ Here 
isa Bible dropt by some of them,’ cried 
a soldier, and, with his foot, spun it away 
into the pool. * A bonnet—a bonnet,’— 
cried pede —‘ now for the pretty sancti- 
fied face that rolled its demure eyes below 
it.’ But, after a few jests and oaths, the 
soldiers stood still, eyeing with a kind of 
speete hes Os and silent walls 
the rock that hemmed them in, and hear 

ing only the small voice of the stream that 
stillness the heart 
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i sang along slender 
ing, th ew not where; and 
farmed men, now-a- 

ipped God,—men of iron hearts, 
the glitter of the soldier’s 

nor, bayonet—men of 
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long stride, firm step, and broad breast, 
who, on the open field, would have over- 
thrown the marshalled line, and gone first 
and foremost if a city had to be taken: by- 
storin. 

‘* As the soldiers were standing together 
irresolute, a noise came upon their ears like 
distant thunder, but even more appalling ; 
and a slight et as arene 
by it, past whi ‘ the sweet- 
iene end de beeen ina oe 


aaa cae 
the birch-trees. It came deepening, 

ing, and roaring on, and the very Cart- 
land Craigs shook to their foundation as if 


in ab uake. * The Lord have 

upon us— is this?? And -dewn 
many of the miserable wretches on their 
knees, and some on their faces, upon the 
sharp-pointed rocks. Now, it was like the 
sound of many myriad chariots rolling on 
their iron axles down the stony channel of 
the torrent. The old grey-haired minister 
issued from the mouth of Wallace’s Cave, 
and said, with a loud voice, * The Lord 
God terrible reigneth.’ A water-spout 
had burst up among the moorlands, and 
gineweipubrs rime lags oh 

it came—tumbling along inte 

reach of cliffs, and in a moment filed 
with one mass of waves. Huge agitated 
clouds of foam rode on the surface of a 
blood-red torrent. An army must have 
been swept off by that flood, The soldiers 
perished in a moment—but high up in the 
cliffs, above the sweep of destruction, were 
the Covenanters—men, women, and chil- 
dren, uttering prayers to God, unheard by 
themselves, in that raging thunder.” 

Here we close our extracts. The vo- 
lume from which they have been made 
stands in no need of our praise, and 
therefore we shall leave these few pas- 
sages to speak for themselves. ‘The 
author a throughout in the most 
amiable ter. Every page over- 
flows with images of the most pure 
and beautiful tenderness. Occasional- 
ly he vp fog Meme te 
sterner more troubled passions. 
His faults are the faults of exuberance 
—never of poverty; and we have a 
eonfident hope that ere long, by exert- 
eoncentrating their energies on some 
jr we dg ym es Se tearm 
his due. The intelligent reader of 
these little tales will be delighted, but 
certainly will not be surprised, in 
receiving a MasteRrizce from his 
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: Arrer reading these two pamphlets, 
we wish to aya very few words about 
@ controversy which has been going on 
i tly for some ‘tithe, and “with 
iuch ‘bitterness, bat of which until 
now we had seen nothing at all ; 
and what we say shall be altogether 
in the spirit of peace-making ; for, 
in truth; we are of opinion, the 

i ts. are clever young men, 
and that they are both of them chiefl 
to' blame, for having meddled wi 
matters they had nothing to do with. 

And, in the first place, could any 


thing be — absurd, than to ho i a 
mien about a few paraprap sin 


nburgh Review, stu ull of 
spleen against Oxford in general, but 
i ly against Oriel ry 


more particular College 
The paragraphs were (although Pro- 
fessor Sandford says they made him 
ee when he read them) 
t bly dull—full of a sort of faint 
feeble fluttering aspiration after merri- 
ment, but really and helplessly dull in 
évery possible serise of the term. But 
even if they had not been dull, who 
would have minded them? Dr Co 
peat and the Edinburgh Reviewers 
had a paper war ten years ago, and the 
Reviewers were licked. What wonder, 
— ye ‘on Edinburgh reviewers are 
ving a cut at Oriel College, 
and the Doctor’s book on Predestina- 
tion, when o unity serves? But 
this was not all. The article in ques- 
tion contained palpable proof of its 
being the production of some person, 
whose feelings had, some how 
or- other, been extremely exacerbated, 
in regard toOnie. Cotiecs.' Was not 


this enough. to clap an extinguisher 
upon the torch he had flung—even had 
it. been,a more blazing affair than it 
really was? 


Secondly, What. could. be mote'abs 
surd than the Champion of. Oxford, 


king Professor e umpire 
between Oxford and the Edinburgh 


(since Oxford was to have one,) «ma- 
: ‘b ae panes 


CONTROVERSY.* 


Review ? Professor Sandford is well 
known to have got what is called “a 
first class degree” at Oxford, and, we 
believe, one of the prizes for essay 
writing. Hé is also well known to 
have stood for a fellowship at Oriel, 
and not to have, been successful as to 
that object of his:ambition.. He is al- 
so known to have been lately elected 
Greek Professor at Glasgow ; and he 
is reported to be discharging his du- 
ties there in a mariner equally honour- 
able to his talerits and industry. But 
what aré all these things ? to what do 
bac amount? If they convinced the 
“Close College” man's mind that this 
was the fittest judge to hold the ba- 
lance, in regard to such a controversy 
as the present, we can only say they 
would have tended to convince us of 
exactly the reverse. 

Thirdly, What could be more ab- 
surd than first to choose a man’ your 
umpire, and then abuse him ‘to his 
face? ** Close College” does little but 
sneer at Mr Sandford ; at the least, this 
was unwise. If you really thought he 
had himself written the article in the 
Review, this is not the style in which 
you should have dealt with him: but 
you knew very well he did hot write 
lt. 

Fourthly, Could any thing be more 
absurd than for Mr Sandford, a young 
man who left Oxford only last year, 
and cannot possibly have enjoyed any 
very extensive opportunities of study- 
ing the relative merits and_defects of 
the different University-systems now 
existing in Europe, to turn round in 
this ungracious manner on_ his. old 
Alma Mater, whose Champion had 
pait him so high acompliment? What 
does Mr Sandford know about such 
people as Dr ahaa ns and Mr Da- 
vison, that he should talk about them 
so briskly? Has he ever read five 
s of Copplestone on Predestina- 
tion? If he done so, he. must 
have perceived that the head of Oriel 
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is no mark for. clever lads of two-and- 
twenty to fling their eS, in en 
pamphlets. A veryfew months 
mee See not a fellowship in the 
Doctor’s College his own prime am- 
bition? Reconcile this inconsistency 
if you'can. Besides, was Mr Sand- 
ford so weak as not to see, that what- 
ever he said, in his pamphlet or 
elsewhere, against Oriel, and against 
Dr Copplestone, could not carry much 
weight with it, after what had hap- 
pened? Copplestone and the College 
may have done a very unwise thing 
for themselves, in not electing him. 
As it turns out, however, they have 
really 4 their rejection done him a 
jece of excellent service :—At all 
events, a should have been wise 
enough to hold his tongue. 

Tarily, Can any thing be more ut- 
terly ludicrous than the airs both of 
these pamphleteers give themselves ? 
one would really think some great 
matter were at issue, and none but 
they “could settle it, Their produc- 
tions are equally full of the marks of 
juvenile exultation—there is on both 
sides a wonderful deal of pretence— 
pretence of lofty solemn serenity on 
the part of ‘‘ Close College,”—and pre- 
tence of indifferent scavoir faire 
and nonchalance on the part of the 
Glasgow Professor. The gravity of the 
one is enough to make one laugh—the 
vivacity of the other is at least as 
amusing,—and for the gross terms in 
which they speak of each other—for 
epithets we would hate to repeat, oc- 
cur continually on both sides—'tis 
en to make a horse chuckle to 
hear such words from members either 
of ** close colleges,” or of ‘‘ open” ones. 
Such ‘Billi te slang would not be 
suffered by Jackson among the lads of 
bo: fancy. “Tis worse than Tom and 


“Young Gentlemen, it would be just 
' a8 well as if you would attend to the 
duties of yourrespective stations—and, 
believe me, the University of Oxford 
and the world at large, will just go on 
as well as if you kept printing pam- 
rn week, for a year to come. 
you, Mr Champion, have ever 
exhibited one-fiftieth ‘part of the ta- 
lent that Mr Brougham’s worst s 
in ‘Parliamerit, or Mr Brougham’s 
worst article in the Edinburgh Review 
contained, you a end if you.please, 


get somebody to li Spon alice 


Mr ‘saccomplishments. You 
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are pleased to tell us:that Mr m 
knows no Greek. You yourself are 
no great shakes at English ; and I am 


m mistaken. if three months’ :la- 
bour would notat any time enable Mr 
Brougham to catechise you asto your 
Greek, in a style rather more severe 
than your Oxford examining-mas-+ 
ters are up to. And on the other 
hand, Mr Sandford, be so good as 
to wait a little.  Exert yourself vi- 
gorously for twenty years, and if at 
the end of that time you be either 
a Davison, or a Copplestone, or a 
Millman, we shall all lend you our 
ears; but we have too good an opinion 
of your nature, to expect that you will 
then crave hearing upon any such to- 
pics.as you haye recently been discuss- 
ing in a manner so utterly unworthy 


of yourself. 
To conclude, We beg to assure these 
doughty epistolizers, that all Oxrorp 


does not lie within the sound of the 
great Tom of Christ Church. In every 
town of England, in a thousand of her 
hamlets, in a thousand of her halls, 
there are at this moment accomplish- 
ed men, clergymenand laymen, squires, 
and knights, and lords, who under- 
stand the merits of the university at 
which they were bred—and who, our 
young friends may depend upon it, 
will not, if ever Hex interests be reall 
in danger, leave HER “‘ tali auxilio et 
defgnsoribus istis.” These men are in 
no danger of saying like Protessor 
Sandford, that they might as well have 
spent “ three years at Jerusalem” a8 
at Oxford.—Good Heavens! whiat 
would Samuel Johnson, at the age 
of sixty, and at the head of the Eng- 
lish literature of his day, have 

if he had heard any body use such lan- 
guage ?—Their hearts cling to the soil 
where their heads. were enlightened, 
and casting back eyes of respectful 
love, they, as life and the affairs of life 
move on, ;, 


*< Still drag at each remove a length’ning 
hain.” ’ 


When one thinks what a great pro- 
portion of all’ that is eminent at this 
moment in England—in legislation 
and in letters—stands connected by 
the indissoluble ties of true knowledge 
and true afféction with this ‘great seat 
of learning, eat ‘daatp aidtaiely be par- 

for regarding, with some little 
indignation, the silly and inept crow- 


oiimtante Phe old Oxford conte 
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&t is called 
Tors there’ we had at least © 


stone on:the one side and a on 
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on eComplos * You — that want nuts, what'will 


‘[atine; 


you. do 
Brag’ ot crack the benches and we may 


the other. But now! why “ First~ Hereafter fit your palates with a play.” 


ened thanidpBemabedtions” 


” 


good thing in their way: 
Sentaibiiiomeds enough— . 


SHIRLEY. 


. Js Cc. B. 
Durham, June 3, 1822. 


[We cannot refuse admission to anything J. C. B. sends us ; but we really 
axe quite ignorant as to all this matter, and should be glad to hear what “ the 
Belligerents” have to say for themselves.—C. N."] 
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In taking up a work of so much 
acuteness and originality, we feel that 
we are to present to our readers 

of which the flavour will not 


improved. But to the first chapters 
of the book none of these observations 
can apply ; nor can it be said, that in 
any single sentence of them ‘is any 
strong illustration, except such as,are 
taken from general nature, and from 
instances with which every person is 


wainted. _When the Tartuffe of 
uth. Malier 


tion—but really, 
= bl been complained of, we 
see. reason why any person 
iew the matter with exaspe- 
gs.. Here are general pro- 
and the investigation of cer- 
in nature. We find (im the 
of the bys 20 what Rs 
eny may give offence 

Bona sdl"we “we 
that if any general preposition 
seas to be Bed age or ed in what is 
around us, none but an enemy 

eth fhe bringing hor of 
to ng home of me- 
goa xpostevgo icular instances, 

in 


general truth ex- 
aah 


one can 


Sd is, for the most 
that he may almost 
a benevolent action, Thee in 
walks o 


e was first represented, we be- 
lieve there were hundreds of ecclesi- 
astics in Paris who believed that .Mo- 
liere had been overlooking their con- 
duct, as individuals, and meant, to sa- 
tirize them in particular. Nay, they 
probably i ed that they recog- 
nised some of their own expressions 
interwoven with his verses. Such is 
the conviction preduced by truth, when 
exhibited by a man of genius, “With 
regard to the theoretical idea which 
forms the ground-work of this essay, 
we think it well expressed in the first 
chapter ; and. we cannot but admire 
Mr Dousterswivel for the closeness and 
firmness of apprehension with which 
he retains an .abstract idea, which he 
has pray understood, and goes on pur- 

Serena: © ent instances. 
We We shall his first exposition 
of the subject, from the first . 
which is On the Original Idea of Im- 


posture. 

« ‘The observation of in- 
R-wsay wbualgay passa chug nth 
Egy ag by the world 
as to.free the mind from 
about it, poaren ame: 

for this pu 

to re on 

ag ep Hk all begin 
by inquiring for the original idea of 
if, which may be traced, va- 
rious:examples, into the form of one 


tions are 





ivel, M, D. _Léipaig arene 


May 1822.) 
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lege] Dousterswivel’s Inquiry into the Theory of Imposture. 


thing éurrounding er ing’ an- 
other, so that the interior object is 
shut in, and:concealed. Almost all the 
words used for expressing imposture 
have some — to pose wang _ 
ponere, to piace w mn, fefers to the 
same notioa which Teerpeemed by the 
phrase over-reach ; and for the same 
meaning, there are also the phrases, 
to take in, and to get round about ; 
and, in the Latin, circumvenire. There 
is also the popular phrase / come.over, 
or to get the advantage of any one, 
as if, in cheating, a net were thrown 
over the head of the person deceived. 
Perhapsother examples might be found 
and ced t6 support what T have 
advanced ; but it is evident that, in 
all these phrases, tlieére is a reference 
to thesame notion. ‘The original idea 
of dmposture, therefore, ‘is, ‘that tlie 
interior object is not the same with the 
exterior, but is covered and ‘concealed 


691 
from the interior. If f 


wis 
wished to give the image of’ 4 “person 
who had become the victim of impo- 
sition; I would hinr com- 
een overgrown weeny ee vain- 
y struggling for breath through the 
clustering leaves, while the long pliant 
creepers’ were binding’ his arms and 
sxing, his position, so.as to a 
im from making any sign to shew 
that there was'a ivihgttietars hidden 
within. h these 
may return to the figure of the onion, 
which is the best image of imposture 
completed; for .it, is neat 
and tight on all sides, and as 
little of its interior nature as the Pha- 


by ity and‘from hence comes deception i 


to the spéctator. This is the origin of 
hypocrisy, which wears a mask, sepa~ 
rate from that which is within. ‘The 
outer parts of an onion, concealing the 
inner part, present a good 
hypecrisy. And the onion, when cut 
across, to shew what is within, exem- 
plifies the detection of imposture. Such 
are the forms of imposture, when 
ternal mei used as the 
means. iving the spectator. But, 
im ahother point of view, the person 
who is i on is like the interior 

iwhich is over-reached and ta- 
ken in ; while thei is like the 
serpent called the Constrictor, which 
Jets round about the animal it wants 
to kill. The statue of Laocoon may 
with theimpositions.of the world. The 
act of over-reaching resembles the act 


of wearing a mask, in so far as it is 


death: Life is fhe continuity of parts, 

forming an undivided whole. But 

= i; ian othe exterior parts 
on. XI. 


image of i 


ex. i 


a virtuous: man struggling i 
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ed by a train of poisonous uen- 
ces. y The maxim, ‘ to Amare. let 
orth pron gee nse 
in into t 
theory of ji re ; for it would be 
impossible for the transactions of the 
world to go on for one half hour with- 
out a very great difference between ap- 
pearances and realities.” 

Such is Dousterswivel’s first exposi- 
tion of the a and theory of im- 
posture, which appears most unques- 
tioriably sound and true, and given 
with a laborious simplicity and faith- 
fulness of expression. But we must 

to give an extract from chap- 

ter second, on the Relation of Jesting to 
Imposture. We were delighted in per- 
using the following . Were- 
mem how much we have victo- 
riously effected in the manner here 
described ; as ey a one we vainly 
attempting to up agai ieces 
of his broken mask’ can testify. If 
_Dousterswivel had written nothing 
else but the following passage, it would, 
of itself, been sufficient to mark him 
out as the first metaphysician of the 


age:— 
- “ Ridicule has most frequently been 
used in detecting imposture ; and the 


abstract definition of a jest is nearly 
the same as i ture perceived and 
understood. Most instances of the 
ridiculous are the discovery of dissi- 
milar things contained under one 
form, like the shark, and the mariner’s 
compass, which it had swallowed. 
The same is the case with the outer 
and inner parts of the onion, which 
though unde and of differ a sizes, 
t r one form. pun, or 
phrase, contains two dissi- 
meanings, and the word by 
a they are expressed implies both. 
ut jesting is not an imposition on 
salah for, unless the diferences 
; are perceived, it is not un- 
derstood by him: as a jest—and, there- 
fore, jesting is the same thing as im- 
_— perceived ee ; or, 
other words, it is the knowledge 
different contained one 
outward form. And the onion (which 
is said to be applied to the eyes for 
Pp h itical tears) becomes, 
when cut across, the symbol of jest~ 
, and of imposture detected. 

Thus jesting must be the same as 
discrimination or | t as to dif- 
‘ference of form, is best tried by 

form >on ‘an- 
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other, as a circle on a parallelogram. 
The intellectual character of jesting is 
the con of the recognition of same- 
ness, or following likeness or species 
through different objects. The con- 
templation of species passing un- 
changed from one object to another, 
tranquillizes the mind, and sooths its 
anxiety, by the assurance of a perma- 
nent sameness, which is abstract truth 
shewn in multiplicity made one, as in 
the many fragrant leaves of the royal 
rose. ‘The feeling produced by jest- 
ing is hurried and restless, and re- 
quires a frequent change of objects. 
On the contrary, monotonously going 
over the same thing, like the turning 
of a wheel, is sometimes a means of 
imposing, by making different things 
for one. The perpetual renewal 
of the same thing causes a drowsiness, 
which is easily over-reached, and pro- 
bably from thence come the phrases 
of ‘ humming’ and ‘ diddling’ a per- 
son out of his money. Even the 
many eyes of Argus were, at last, op- 
pressed and lulled asleep by Mercury’s 
wand, which had the power of in- 
ducing torpor and stupefaction, and 
was well fitted to wave over the dead. 
But the intellectual character of jest- 
ing is the perpetual detection of dif- 
ference ; and, therefore, persons who 
have a taste for the ludicrous are the 
best for dealing with impostors.” 

In chapter third, a curious analysis 
is given of the relation of imposture to 
violence, which is compared to the 
ancient combat of gladiators, in which 
one fought with a net and trident, and 
the other with a sword and shield. 
Dousterswivel justly remarks, that 
imposture and violence are the two 
worst things in the world, and that 
their struggles are like those of the 
Anaconda serpent and the tiger. But 
we turn from a subject so disgusting, 
and think it unnecessary to quote the 
passage, as it would give little plea- 
sure to our readers to contemplate 
the relations of cheating and brutal 
force. ; 

The subject of chapter fourth is Oz 
the Relation of Imposture to Self-con- 
tentment, which he compares to a veil 
drawn around ignorance, and prevent- 
ing the mind from féeling any defi- 
ciency. But in ter fifth he pro- 
ceeds to treat of the Relation of Impos- 
ture to Literature, and there are the 

sensible remarks which we 
quote pleasure, on account of that 
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which relates to the most 
m for an extended literature. 
' Jn literature, the charge of impos- 
ture must evidently come, in the first 
place, against those works which have 
not an existence per se, like standard 
trees, but are imposed upon something 
else, like the ivy. This definition ap- 
plies to the reviews and literary jour- 
nals, with which literature has been 
overrun. These are necessary for gi- 
ving the public some account of new 
publications, which, on account of 
their number and diversity, could ne- 
ver be heard of by one-sixth part of 
those who. read. In performing the 
office of reporters, however, the jour- 
nalists_are sometimes like the ivy, 
which derives its support from the 
substantive trunk, and then mounting 
aloft, flourishes in insolent. displays 
over its head. Such is the image of 
journalists, who, after reading a book, 
and sucking its contents, affect, in 
their criticism, to know'more than the 
author who wrote it, and completel 
to over-reach him. There is muc 
temptation for literary reporters to do 
this ; and therefore, although they are 
useful to the public, they must often 
despoil and cheat other persons of their 
just claim to praise. The newspapers 
and political journals are another sort 
of clinging plants, which impose their 
short-lived ramifications upon passing 
events, or make use of public charac- 
ters for hanging their festoons upon, 
and stealing theirinterest from. Among 
reviews and journals, one great cor- 
rective of deception is their number, 
and the contrariety and dissonance of 
their reports, which impair the credit 
of any particular misrepresentation, 
and enable truth to escape amidst the 
collisions of opposite falsehoods. The 
great check to human presumption 
always been the confusion of 
tongues, which prevented the building 
of Babel, and has often since been the 
means of =e oaudes Or of im- 
position. But in speaking of reviews 
me mals, and of the necessity 
- which there is for such vehicles of in- 
formation, it may be suggested to au- 
thors in general, that the r form 
for a extended literature is that 
of peri publications, which, be- 
ides criticism, are also the means of 
ane ottginel works. When so 
many works are composed, the print- 
ing of a book a arg becomes ra- 
& clumsy way ascertaining 
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whether it be worth reading, There- 
fore, although novels or histories must 
always be printed~ separately, the 
shorter productionsof literature should 
be given first in-periodical works ; and 
if a composition is such as to be after- 
wards required in the form of a sepa- 
rate publication, it can be printed and 
sold by itself.- This is the natural 
tendency of the stream of literature, 
and probably is the course which it 
will at last adopt. The number of 

iodical works increases so fast, that 
criticism and reporting can scarcely be 
enough to fill them; and there can 
be no doubt that many persons who 
in former times: would have written 
separate books, are now contented 
with giving the results of their studies, 
or the creations of their fancies, in pe- 
riodical works. And for this reason; I 
think that the proper form of a very 
extended literature is that of journals, 
which are also the means of giving 
immediate publicity to original works.” 

From these observations on litera- 
ture, we pass to a very different part 
of the book, that is to say, Chapter 
Sixth, which is on the Removal of 
Dress. However much we may ad- 
mire the acuteness of this writer, we 
eannot but consider the subject of this 
chapter, notwithstanding the meta- 
physical gravity with which the in- 
vestigation is conducted, as something 
bordering on indelicacy. During the 
time we were reading the chapter, we 
trembled for each sentence that was 
to follow. The slightest breath seem- 
ed enough to blow aside the last veil 
which was permitted to remain. We 
trembled in the , but we know 
not whether the author trembled in 
writing.—Philosophers are the most 
inconsiderate of men. 

But we must now mention the last 
chapter, which contains all that is 
most exceptionable, and abounds with 
personalities which cannot be defend- 
ed. And indeed, were it n to 
say a word on the subject, we should 
scarcely know in what manner to éx- 
press the sensations with which such 
an exposure must be viewed. Chap- 
ter Seventh is On the Manners and 
Language of Sc—ndr—is in general. 
We know pe what to think of 

which, in treating of sueh a su 
fect, can. gravely seek for par 
instances. We.can onl 


. 
' 

? 
oe 
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outrageously in favour of American 
=. To a certain extent, no con- 
uct on our part could have been more 
amiable or more wise; but beyond that 
ye nee dread its effects, aad manet 
in limine protest against our elevati 
akind of Gacbouse over American — 
ductions, to draw to the light prema~ 
turely, every sick and weakly ‘germe, 
that better remain to rot and be 
tten. GeoffreyCrayon is an Ame- 
rican born, and has written with a 
taste and , tis true, not oftea 
rivalled even in England ; but, that 
for a great deal of this. perfection he 
is indebted to-n long arariones in ie 
country, few will deny. His life of 
Campbell is written in'very bad taste ; 
and the History of New York, in spite 
of some humorous traits, is often both 
; way resend very dull, 
ad English critics a meditated de- 
sign of i epee Be ona age litera- 
ture, and of em ing it of all ori- 
ginality, they could not have pursued 
a better course than the one they have 
done, of lauding fiercely the “Sketch 
Book,” and recommending it as a mo- 
ee to the Leto eran em: It is 
‘or them very unlucky to be possessed 
of all our pendage po pac snyiear 
terary taste ; styles of poetry 
prose brought to ection—fastidi- 
pm lt blue-stocki 
eoteries. Their poets are followers of 
B or of Pope ; their essayists, of 
ison and ye ven Ay ama 
the consequence, when in a few years 
they tire the eterng] sameness of 
these m in both species of writing, 
cae eee 
s, and. pir-strung - 
oe of Hazlitt? . The 
‘hecome rank defects, when we 


uties of - 


consider him as.one of the aboriginal 
writers of a country. We love inde. 
pendence in others, as well as in our- 
selves ; a generous rivalry, hay, even 
a generous enmity, are things that we 
love, knowing, that between people so 
opposed, there is a mutual respect and 
edulialen ; while, between the imi. 
tated and the imitator, the master and 
the follower, though there be a seem- 
ing bond of union, yet rancour is sure 
to lurk at the bottom. We hate the 
French, for no better reason than that 
of Goldsmith’s old soldier, ‘* because 
they are all slaves and wear wooden 
shoes,” and this we tell them plainly. 
And if a Frenchman is ever loveable, 
it is when he says with Rousseau, “I 
hate you.” phical enmity ex- 
ists between us, and that is one of the 
most glorious prejudices of man. “‘ Pre- 
judice and justice;” says Johnson, t 
classing them together, “ are virtues 
and excellencies of all times and of all 
places.” 

Now, in spite of all the recent pala- 
ver of the English press, (and philan- 
thropy in print is ever to be suspect- 
ed,) John Bull looks upon the Yan- 
kees, and is looked upon by them, with 
an ambiguous sort of feeling, that can 


-by no means be called love.  Tarna- 


tioned Tories” as we are, we look with 
all the vanity of self-importance down 
upon our ge age sons ; and it is as 
well to tell them this flatly with Eng- 
lish frankness, as to dissemble for a 
time, and then let it burst forth,—a 
black flood of long-retained spleen.— 
Let us thoroughly understand each 
other. And Jonathan, who has Eng- 
lish blood in his veins, and English 
sense in his noddle, will stretch out 
more readily his honest fist tous, who 
tell him plainly the mingled way in 
which we him, than to the com- 
placent, ts a ho how-d’ye-do 
sort of a fellow, that humbly canvas- 
ses a bow from him, and solicits the 
honour of his friendship and acquaint- 


_ance. 
themselves, in search of va- . 


Lerd Byron has declared Ali Pasha 
to be the civillest gentleman of his ac- 
a we can believe this, for, 

m his writings, his Lordship does 
not appear to have been in the habit 





> - 
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T American 
of keepi polite company. But 
when Gecanbl echamation tejecrion 


5 d f his Ameri. 
can ape: we think rs behold one . 
them exclaiming, in the language 0. 
the caricature, ‘Ob, Mr Flanagan, you 
flatter me.” The Yankees appear to 
us @ testy and quarrelsome race, and 
we like t the better for it; they 
shew young blood, and swagger 
coming a nation in its teens. Never- 
theless we wish, for their own sakes, 
that they would somewhat amend of 
these propensities ; inasmuch as they 
savour more of national vanity thanof 
national pride, and betray (we allude 
chiefly to the quarrels at Gibraltar, ) 
more a want of confidence in their own 
dignity, than any genuine and sound~ 
nerved sensitiveness of insult. As to 
their national manners, we do not be- 
lieve half of what we hear ; nor can 
we credit the account of their ladies 
hanging their legs out of the window 
in hot weather, aay more than Mr No- 
dier’s slanders concerning the Glasgow 
belles. But this we will assert, that 
in Philadelphia and other towns fre- 
quented by the French exiles, society 
has rapidly degenerated, both in mo- 
rals and in manners, from its pure 
English origin ; and that by taking, 
or attempting to take, the zon from 
these a mousquetaires, American 
high-life unfortunately unites the vul- 
garity of English simplicity with the 
ten-fold vulgarity of French refine- 
ment. ; 

And now, our Trans-Atlantic friends 
may lay down this Number, and cease, if 
they will, to be “‘ readers of Blackwood.” 
Theirs is the loss. We butter no man. 
And although in nine cases out of ten, 
we ourselves originate the opinions and 
talk of the day throughout Britain, as 
in the present case ; yet we are ever 
found running counter to their extra- 


vagance. 
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The volume before us, containing 
Specimens of American Poets, we had 
a great mind to abuse, havin 
at first into its poetical voice, ep t. 
after reading its modest and well-writ- 
ten preface, we found the thing impos- 
sible. It terms the body of the work 
‘*a Selection from the Works of the 
most respectable Poets of the country,’ » 
and to them, as respectable, we cannot: 
certainly object. One of. its commen- 
cing passages, though notrelating much 
to the subject proposed, is worthy of 
at extracted beemexpected, tha 

‘It might have ted, that 

on the establishment of a separate do- 
minion, the. Americans would have en- 
deavoured to free themselves from the 
intricate meshes of our English law, 
and to have substituted a system of 
intelligible and simple jurisprudence.* 
The evil consequences of their mistake 
in neglecting this opportunity, are, 
however, at length apparent ; for, bulky 
and voluminous as are the records of 
our own law, the authorities of 
America far exceed Up to the 
period of the Revolution, the decisions 
of the English Courts are considered 
as binding authorities, and from that 
time they are allowed to be quoted as 
illustrations, though not as authorities. 
Our legal text-writers also are re-pub- 
lished with. regularity, on the other 
side of the Atlantic,” &c. 

From every book something may be 
learned ; looking for poetical criticism 
we find legal information,—and, per- 
haps, if we ransacked the noddles of 
some of our Templars, ‘tis 
likely we should be. favoured vice 
wth first specimen which is nt= 

e firs prese 
oa us, is “* The Airs ey 
n Pierpoint, < e poet is 
a feline of Barnpbell as the open- 
ing passage shews ; 


“As the dun cloud that slowly rising, holds 
The summer tempest in its gloomy folds, 
Though o’er the ridges of its thundering breast, 


The King of terrors rides, and shakes his 
ni when those dark folds Ba er 


golden light that glows 


Fearless 
Fringed 


with the 


crest, 


This poem, as well as the one which follows it, “ The Back Woodsman,” by 


J, K. P are very r 


ful effusion, of the Pope school. “ The Back 


table (to use the words of the 


preface) and taste- 
Woodsman” is not = best, al- 


though its author, we are informed, “has attained considerable literary celebrity 


, . 





* The American Criminal Code forms an exception to these observations. 


— 
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in America.” He was one of the joint authors of the“ Sulmagundi,” a perio- 
dical work, in which Washington Irving was also engaged. The relative merits 
of Homer and Mr. Paulding conthies enqently and judiciously determined, in 
a couplet of some Columbian bard : 


«* Homer‘was well enough ; but would he ever 
Have written, think ye, the Back Woodsman? Never.” 


« Fanny,” by an anonymous author, is a beautiful little poem, in the style 
of Beppo and Don Jian. Of its serious mood the following is no unhappy 
D:— 
*¢ In such an hour he turns, and, on his view, 
Ocean, and earth, and heaven, burst before him— 
Clouds slumbering at his feet, and the clear blue 
Of summer’s sky, in beauty bending o’er him— 
The city bright below ; and far away, 
Sparkling in golden light, his own romantic bay, 


Tall spire, and glittering roof, and battlement, 
And banners floating in the sunny air, 

And white sails o’er the calm blue waters bent ; 
Green isle and circling shore are blended there 
In wild reality. When life is old, 

And many a scene forgot, the heart will hold 


Its memory of this ; nor lives there one 

Whose infant breath was drawn, or boyhood’s days 
Of happiness, were pass’d beneath that sun, 

That in his manhood’s prime can calmly gaze 
Upon that bay, or-on that mountain stand; 

Nor feel the prouder of his native land.” 


He gives, we dare say, a faithful picture of the literary cit of his country. 
“ He'd read the new Ts with great attention, 
Advertisements and all ; and Riley’s book 
Of travels—valued for its rich invention ; 
And Day and Turner’s Price Current; and took 
The Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, 
And also Blackwood’s Mag. ;—and, to amuse 


His leisure hours with classic tale and story, 
Longworth’s Directory, and Mead’s Wall-street ; 
And Mr Delaplaine’s itory ; 

And Mitchell's Scientific Works complete, 

With other standard books of modern days, 

Lay on his table cover’d with green baize. 


His travels had extended to Bath races ; 

And Bloomingdale and n he had seen, 
And Harlaem Heights ; and many other places 
By sea arid land had visited ; and been 

In a steam-boat of the Vice President’s 

To Staten Island énce—for fifty cents.” 


* Yamoyden” is very fair poetry for a young man of twenty ; but being a 
tale, we can scarce judge of it from an extract. 

William Cullen Bryant, the last name in the collection that we shall make 
nein A; 20 Er ont eg apn we should not be 
surprised at his assuming one day or other a high rank amon lish poets. 
The first specimen given of his muse is in the style of Childe Harold. ea 

‘‘ Oh Greece! thy flourishing cities were a spoil 
Unto each other ; thy hard po cues 

And crush’d the helpless ; thou didst make thy soil 
Drunk with the blood of those that loved thee best 
And thou didst drive from thy unnatural breast 


° 








_ All in one mighty sepulchre 
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Thy just and brave to die in distant climes ; 

Earth shudder’d at thy deeds, and sigh’d for rest 

From thine abominations ; after-times, 

That yet shall read thy tale, will tremble at thy.crimes. 


** Yet there was that within thee which has saved 

Thy glory, and redeem’d thy blotted name ; 

The story of thy better deeds, engraved 

On fame’s unmouldering pillar, puts to shame 

Our chiller virtue ; the high art, to tame 

The whirlwind of the passions, was thine own ; 

And the pure ray, that from thy bosom camé, ~ 

Far over many a land and age hath shone, ; 

And mingles with the light that beams from*God’s own throne.” 


He is more at home in those walks of poetry, most distant from Byron, as 
the following verses, from an address ‘‘ To a. Water Fowl,” evince: 


** Whither, ’midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way ? 
Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along. 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or maze of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean side ? 


There;is a Power, whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast,— 
The desert and illimitable air,— 
Long-wandering, but not lost.” &c. 


But to do justice to a poet of such really superior powers, we shall give a 
long unbroken extract, and leave our readers to judge for themselves. It is 
from a poem called “‘ Thanatopsis.” 


‘* Go forth beneath the open sky, and list 

To Nature’s teachings, while from all around— 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air, 
Comes a still voice.— Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 

In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 

Thine image. Earth, that nourish’d thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again ; 
And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 

To mix for ever with the elements— 


 'To be a brother to the insensible rock, 


And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send its roots abroad, and pierce thy mould. 
Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 

Shalt thou retire alorie—Nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with ki 
The powerful of the earth—the wise—the — 
Fair Soom, and hoary seers of ages Pest, 
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Rock-ribbed, and ancient as the sun—the vales, 
Stretching in pensive quietness between 
The venerable woods—rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks, 
That make the meadows green—and, pour’d round all, 
Old Ocean’s grey and Selenaholy waste, 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun— 
The planets—all the infinite host of heaven, 
Are shining on the sad abddes of death, 
Through thie still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe, are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber jn its besom, Take the wings 
Of morning, and the Barcan desert pierce, 
Or lose thyself in the contmuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregan, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashing—yet the dead are there ; 
And millions in.those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last “hal e dead reign there alone, 
So shalt thou rest. And what if thou shalt fall 
Unnoticed by the living, and no friend 
Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 


Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 

When thou art gone—the solemn brood of care 
Plod on ; and each one, as before, will chase 

His favourite phantom ; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men— 


The youth, in life’s green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of youre —teindes and maid— 
The bowed with age—the infant, in the smiles 
And beauty of its innocent age cut off, 

Shall one by one be gather’d to thy side, 

By those who in their turn shall follow them. 

So live, that when’thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 

To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not like the slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon ; ‘but, sustain’d and sooth’ 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and:lies down to pleasant dreams.” 





_. BRACEBRIDGE HALL.* 

Trere has sprung up in the pre- but their praise is a horrible penalty, 
sent day a set of intolerable talkers, and theeverlasting drivel of their com- 
both in and out of print, whom, if a mendation continues to drip, drip, 
man have any regard. to fame or for- drip, till every man of taste foregoes 
tune, he had best make enemies of at his old opinions of admiration in order 
once. We pap not a more fsa tobe at dvips wie such soeetian 

thing to a literary man, to We must confess, that owing to this 


is in such cause, we had experienced some feel- 
is innocuous and umoticed; ings of alienation from Geoffrey Cray- 





* Bracebridge Hall ; or, the Hitthorists. ” By Geolftey Crayon, Gené. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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on. We were weary of hearing “‘ Ar- 
istides called the Just ;” and though 

ourselves had originated the cry, we 

felt greatly inclined to turn upon the 

ell of blind gapers at our heels, and 

put the idle band to the rout. But, 

alas! what is fame? Before our irk- 

someness had swelled into any thing 
like passion, lo! Rumour and all her 

crew had, of themselves, turned tail— 

had given over their cheers and huz- 

zas,—and seemed longing and lying 

in wait for the former object. of their 

applause, that they might cry him 

down like over-rated coin. The in- 

ferior magazines and journals, too, be- 

gan to shew their spite, and the New 
Monthly kept haggling month after 

month at and about Washington Ire 
ving, in a manner quite sickening to 
behold. 

Now, the fact is, that the critical 
works of respectability praised the 
Sketch Book with justice, but bestow- 
ed on it no very extraordinary com- 
mendation. It was the talkers, the 
blues, who took up the theme—eleva- 
ted it to the skies, and who now seem 
hugely inclined to precipitate it from 
its height of fame. Indeed, the “ bus- 
tling Botherbys,” never patronize an 
author beyond his first or second at- 
tempt. With them, Scott’s last novel 
is sure to be vastly inferior to his for- 
mer ones, and Byron’s muse inevit- 
ably loses inspiration as she grows old. 
They delight in none but a new name— 
tobe puffed for aday,andthenabandon- 
ed to oblivion—a Cockney dramatist— 
or a versifying nt. And Wash- 
ington Irving, they no doubt think to 
treat after the same fashion, This re- 
suscitated in us our dormant feelings 
of admiration ;—the tide of our esteem 
flowed, as that of the vulgar began to 
ebb, and we opened the volume before 
us with those old predilections for the 
author, which, we are happy to find, 
have not diminished in the perusal. 

“ Bracebridge Hall,” certainly does 
not possess the spirit of the Sketch 
Book. And the worthy family to whom 
we are introduced, and whose habits 
and rities form the chief sub- 
ject of the work, are on the whole ra- 
ther dull. The lovers. are insipid 
enough,—the General as tiresome 
peta 

' Se 
Gentleman himself, g as the mo- 
del of an English of the present 
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day, is as much like one as a courtier 
faye vty Famitsu 
days, uphuism in his mouth, is 
like a modern lord in waiting. The 
at blemish of the work indeed is, 
that it is drawn not from life, but from 
musty volumes, and presents a picture, 
of habits no where to be met with, ex- 
cept among those whom our author 
has formerly ridiculed as diurnal visit~ 
ants of the British Museum. He has 
here fallen under his own ban, and so 
palpably, that-the essay on “ Book- 
Making,” in the Sketch Book, looks 
like a prospective quiz upon Brace- 
bridge Hall. The Squire is too much 
given to falconry and archery for a 
capa of the nineteenth century ; 
e quotes Nashe’s “f Quaternis,” and 
Tusser’s ‘* Hundred Points of Good 
Husbandrie ;” directs the school dis- 
cipline to be ordered after Peacham 
and Roger Ascham ; and his 
after Markham’s “ Gentleman’s Aca< 
demie,” instead of “ Beckford on Hunt- 
ing.” While the young ladies, with a 
taste equally black-letter, sing ‘‘ old 
songs of Herrick, or Carew, or Suck- 
ling,” instead of Rossini, or Tom 
Moore. 

But for all this, there are redeeming 
beauties even in the portion of the 
work we censure. e pictures of 
English life, though fraught with the 
defects above mentioned, are at times 
exceedingly humorous and just. — 
** Ready-money Jack” is not bad, 
although he, as well as the School- 
master, &c. are inferior to the “ John 
Bull,” the “ Si man,” and 
other characters of the Sketch Book. 
The Radical is perhaps the best thing 
of the kind in these volumes : 


“ As we <p 
some one with 
¢ poor’s rates,” and * agricultu 


Tt proved to be a thin 
who pF rote 


ice. 

“ The sight seemed to have a curious ef- 
fect upon Master Simon, as he squeezed 
ty arm, and altering his course, sheered 
wide of the porch, as though we had not’ 
had any idea of ‘entering. This evident 
evasion induced me to notice the otator 
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* $6 At the sight of Master Simon, the 
landlord was evidently a little flurried, and 
began to rub his hands, edge away from his 
corner, and make several profound publican 
bows; while the orator took no other notice 
of my companion than to talk louder than 
before, and with, as 1 thought, something 
of an air of defiance. Maste? Simon, how. 
ert 08 F hove Lethon ei choca? fost 
he pc perm on, pressing my arm 
within his, and whis; ring as we got by, 
in a tone of awe and horror, ‘ That’s a ra- 
dical Oat reads Cobbett !’ 
~ “* Oni sabsequent inquiry my suspicions 
Rave been ogee 3 ‘ 1% find the Tadical 
his way to the 
Pay ar <p opi hapa 
his doctrines. He has al- 
made two or three complete converts, 
lights ; has shaken faith of se- 
veral others ; and has grievously puzzled 


eintias teaks dannii 

: never t about politics, or 

tag any thing else, during heir 
ves. 


ir whole 


** He is lean and meagre from the con- 
stant rmn cor on of mind and body ; wor- 
rying about wi phiets and news: 
in his pockets, which he is ready to pall out 
ofthe staunchest villagers, By talleing light 

staun villagers, by talking light- 
Wy of dhe Squire and bis teociiy 5 ant Nats 
ing that it would be better the park should 
he cut-up into mnall farma and kitehes gar- 
Sa aa egnen mniten instead of worth- 


' “He isa thorn in the side of the 
Squire, who is sadly afraid that he will in- 
troduce politics into the village, and turn it 
into an unhappy thinking community. He 
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her own soft-headed husband, for listening 
to what she terms such ‘ low-lived politics. 
What makes the good woman the more vio- 
lent, is the perfect coolness with which the 
radical listens to her attacks, drawing his 
face up into a provoking, supercilioussmie, 
and when she has talked herself out of 
breath, quietly asking her for a taste of her 
home-brewed,” &c. 

~ Wary and timorous as the author 
evidently isin expressing a political opi- 
nion, it is evident that a just view of 
the dangers and tendencies of the times 
has not escaped him. Whenever he is 
betrayed into the discussion of a sub- 
ject of importance, he writes with such 
warmth and good sense, that it is only 
to be regretted he is not oftener se. 
rious, and has not devoted his pen to 
a subject more worthy of him, than 
amiable and elegant trifling. 

** Whatever may be said of the English 
mobs and English demagogues,”’ writes he, 
** IT have never met with a people more 
open to reason, more considerate in their 
tempers, more tractable by argument in the 
roughest times, than the English. They 
are remarkably quick at discerning and ap- 
preciating whatever is manly or honourable. 
They are by nature and habit methodical 
and orderly ; and they feel the value of all 
that is regular and respectable. They may 
occasionally be deceived by sophistry, and 
excited into turbulence by public distress, 
and the misrepresentations of designing 
men; but open their eyes, and they will 
eventually rally round the land-marks of 
steady truth and deliberate good sense.— 
They are fond of established customs, they 
are fond of long-established names, and 
that love of order and quiet that characte- 
rises the nation, gives a vast influence to 
the descendants of the old families, whose 
forefathers have been lords of the soil from 
time immemorigl. 

“Tt is when the rich and well-educated 
and highly privileged classes neglect their 
duties; when they neglect to study the in- 
terests, and conciliate the affections, and 
instract the opinions, and champion the 
rights of the people, that the latter become 
discontented and turbulent, and fall into 
the hands of demagogues: the demagogue 
always steps in where the patriot is want- 
ing. e is a common high-handed cant 
among the high-feeding, and, as they fancy 
themselves, high-minded men, about put- 
ting down the mob; but all trae physi- 
cians know, that it is better to sweeten the 
blood than attack the tumour, to apply the 
emollient rather than the cautery. It is 
absurd, in a country like England, where 
there is so much freedom, and such a jea- 
lousy of right, for any man to assume 
an aristocratical tone, and to talk superci- 


_ ligusly.of the common people. There isne 
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sank that makes him independent of the 
ions and affections of his fellow.men, 
is no rank or distinction that severs 
him from his fellow-subjects; and if, by 
any gradual neglect or assumption on one 
side. and discontent. or jealousy on the 
other, the orders of society should really 
separate, let those who stand on the emi- 
nence beware that the chasm is not gm | 
at their feet. The orders of society in 
wan era prrenneets are meatyally 
bound together, important to 
other : there can be no such thing in a free 
government as a vacuum; and whenever 
one is likely to take mom br Reeehoeriter. 
off of the rich and intelligent the poor, 
the bad passions of seciety will rush in to 
fill the space, and rend the whole asunder.” 


On the work are in three 
tales ; the first of which, “ the Stu- 
dent of Salamanca,” is but middling. 
The last, “ Dolph Heyliger,” by Die- 
drich Knickerbocker, is v 3 in 
the style of “‘ Rip Van Winkle,” full 
of those pictures of North American 
life and scenery, to us so interestin 
and so new. e other tale, call 
“« Annette Delarbre,” is indeed exqui- 
sitely beautiful, and displays stronger 
powers over the pathetic than are 
evinced even Le Aare Sketch Book. But 
our limits, we fear, will not allow us 
to do justice to its merits in the way 
of extract; and, indeed, such is the 
Eokiyees ofthe Weverley Novel, quo- 

e Wa ovels, quo- 
tations would be but ‘eattlony toa 
great portion of our readers. , 

Ere we part with the author, we 
would change a word with him as to 
the exertions he is making to produce 

feelings between ‘his native 





marked by the reception of the Ske 
it evident that ape preceded 
inly talented work, and that 
of Mr Irving's book was 
to_our liberal feelings, 
feelings to Mr Irving's 
primum mobile of the 
Byron says, “ is cant ;” and 


tet das, Gre cant peda 


is not a puny whipster that 
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has paid his -haif-guinea to-cross the 
Channel, that does not laurich forth, 
on his return, in praise of French va-~ 
lour and French pace r; and if he 
ever had a sample of either, it must 
have been that a gens-d’-armes stuck a 
bayonet in his end. ‘There is not a 
poetaster among us, that will not prate 
of the ‘* pleasant land of Italy.” And 
some of them, who go-about weeping 
over graves, ,; forsooth, that 
they worship freedom, wil} indite their 
elegies to the. shades of Ariosto, of 
Tasso, of Petrarch—to the foreigh 
tS a slaves and minions of mae 
worthless, r, t t, .while 
they feel we in their reasts one chord 
of sympathy with Milton, or with one 
of those genuine English spirits, which, 
were these soi-disant philosophers true 
even to the political creed they pro- 
fess, should be the gods of their idela- 
try. And now there's not an essay- 
ist, or an editor, that will not fawti up- 
on America—that will not compare 
her pretty infantine authors to the elo~ 
quent thinkers of our own country— 
and that will not condemusome drudge 
of a contributor to tack together a me- 
moir of Patrick Henry. 

But there is a false, hollow feeling 
about the age—a Quixotism, after the 
spirit of chivalry has —a vain 
seeking and aping of noble sentiment, 
of which the te creatures cafi 
assume but the mask and the garb, 
In ages past, which we, forsooth, call 
dark, and barbarous, and illiberal, men 
knew how to join respect for other 
countries with unshaken Jove and de- 
clared preference for their own. ‘They - 
understood, and could entertain a ge- 
nerous enmity, a noble hate—preju- 
dice was with them hallowed into a 
virtue—and patriotism was a religion 


his which they had not: yet learned todiss 


believe or compromise. Let such feel- 









gleams 
ite, nad lettre} 
cher’ the mood of ‘nowour ahall be 


given. But ’tis wrong to say our, or 
pomp to the — nation the 
cant of a prating few. hs pecs: 
of our island is overgrown, and almost 
outnumbered by a crowd of offsets and 
pe cin ey: and eritics, aut tame 
¥ > 

eu moe Sears 
&@ national are the théo- 








‘philanthropists, the lovers of thehuman 
Fee, whore voice is A rcclguapa meen ee 
‘every aynod w 
jecemn to declare the sentiments of E 
glen and ihoughful spit of th 
ilent an irit e 
English . Charit ead huma- 
nity, an teness, are the gaberdines 
they all creep under—no one pretends 
to energy—no one to independence ; 
and, shouldJohn Bull venture to speak 
with his original and once-admired 
-bluntness, he is anathematized on all 
sides, as a pest of society, as an illibe- 
ral beor, = one that oret be yb ge 
i ign punishment. et 
Titer ity amd Bsr once put their 
hands to the torture,—bigotry never 
‘strained to their pitch, . 
We have no wish to sow the seeds 
of hate, but we dislike to see a cant- 
. Ing and nongensical abuse of old feel- 
ings. There is a difference, though 
Unperceivable by some faint-hearted 
gaan. between enmity and envy, 
generous rivalry and narrow 
hate. Let those who destroy the nobler 
evil, beware, lest they but afford the 
room to spring up. Letusremem- 
er that no nation has ever been 
in comparison with itself, did not 


that, 

hold the rest of the world in contempt. 
And we know that those countries of 
E » which are now desert and en- 
Gavel hee their misfortunes chiefly 
arid especially to the want.of that na~ 
tional pride and national prejudice, 
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which some among us would cry down. 
And if it be alleged that they would 
not go so deep—that it is merely ci- 
vility and courteousness they recom. 
mend, we tell these Chesterfields ona 
large scale, thesé arrangers of etiquette 
between nations, that, with a few ex- 
ceptions, (unknown but for’ havin 
been by them brought forward, ant 
alluded to) there has been sufficient 
civility between the le, unless, 
indeed, nothing short of abs lute hug. 
ging will satisfy them. Weare at 
to eonceive what all this twaddling 
is about—what are they talking of— 
or whom do they allude to? If the 
American journals abuse us, who'cares 
for that, who-reads them, or hears 
them? And as to our own periodical 
works, they have never applied to the 
whole continent of America one half 
of the obloquy and reproach that has 
inevitably fallen to the share of any 
single name of notoriety among us, 
Then, in the name of wonder, let us 
hear no more of this stupid cant about 
good feeling, and civility, and philan- 
py—one sermon is quite enough 
upon the text,, And let Mr Irving, 
r Campbell, and others, who have 
taken a fancy to the subject, be told, 
That their amicable preaching, by 
turning discussion directly upon the 
mutual opinions of the nations, are 
calculated, more than the miost enve- 
nomed libels, to excite hostility, and 
to widen the breach. 





: Sterne, Mr North, in the outset 
of his Sentimental Journey, has made 
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orders: the Silent, the advantage of 
whose labours rests with themselves, 
or is confined to oral narratives bestow- 
ed on their intimate acquaintance ;— 
and the Communicative, who favour the 
world with the history of their adven+ 
tures, and with the description of 
the customs and scenery of foreign 
eountries, which it has been their for- 
tune to visit. To this latter order I 
acknowledge f to have been in- 
debted, all my life long, for the princi- 
pal have derived from works 
of literature. It is happy for the tribe 
of travel-fanciers, that their favourite 
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fs cea a inexhaustible. Such 
is nature of things in 
this world, and so s y do t 
changes. on the minds and on 
the manners of men, that a faithful ac- 
count of the same country, after an in- 
terval of twenty or thirty years, has all 
the effect of novelty ; nay, the different 
way in which the same object strikes 
persons of different tastes and feelings, 
will make contemporary descriptions of 
the same places and people, a as 
little like each other, as the history of 
a trip to Kamschatka would resemble 
that of an excursion to Timbuctoo.— 
These remarks have been elicited by 
pees? Seager read the works of three 
travellers, who have within these few 
ears published a relation of what they 
ad seen, in parts of Europe already 
frequently explored. Each of the three 
has, however, afforded me amusement, 
but amusement of a different nature ; 
and each is, I think, entitled to lead a 
distinct species. With your leave, Mr 
North, I will give you a sketch of their 
distinguishing characters, according to 
the best of my judgment. This ma 
serve as a definition of the specific dif- 
ference of each, by means of which fu- 
ture ramblers may be p' ly classed ; 
and after attentive examination, your 
scientific readers may refer them to 
whichever genus they may seem to be- 
long, according to the Yorician ar- 


rangement. 

The first I shall notice is the Diary 
of an Invalid, in two neat daodecimos, 
by Mr Matthews. The next is an 
Antiquarian and Pict ue Tour in 
France and Germany, by Mr Dibdin, 
in two splendid octavos. The last, 
though not least, is Italy, by Lady 
Morgan, in two portly quartos. 

The Diary being designated a tourin 
pursuit of health, displays little preten- 
sion toexcite the curiosity of the gencral 
reader, He may naturally expect to 
find a ated filled wit use 
suspirations, the of a min 
enfeebled by titans ten 6 afford- 
ing little inclination, or , to ob- 
serve objects of interest, or to record 
observations. Whoever has formed 
will probely be dlesppainted. "Other 

y be disappoin Other 
invalids, who are engaged in the same 
pursuit, may indeed receive from this 
journal useful hints concerning the air 
and other circumstances of several 
mm: in the South of France, which 

been recommended as beneficial 
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useful, in 
so many 
fall victims ' 
idism of the Diary is, however, by no 
means a prominent feature. - The au- 
thor bears his sufferings like a man; 
not only with patient philosophy, but 
with a degree of cheerfulness, which 
may exhilarate a valetudinarian, and 
afford a lesson to the healthy. He looks 
around him with an eye of acute ob- 
servation, and he describes what he sees 
with a felicitous ease of expression. His 
thoughts and his style are those of an 
English gentleman and a scholar. In 
discussing wm go question which 
may incidentally fall in his way, al- 
though he breathes the liberal spirit of 
his country, and feels asa British sub- 
ject ought, he readily rejects those im- 
practicable notions, which have sedu- 
ced some ardent minds, but which ap- 
pear to cooler heads, inevitably ruin- 
ous to the Constitution. In consider 
ing the Selles-lettres and the fine arts, 
he enters on subjects on which the 
tastes of different persons may be sup- 
posed to be at variance.. He may. be- 
stow too high a degree of :praise on 
some poets, and he may. be too parsi- 
monious to others ;-—he may see a sta~ 
tue or a picture in a different light to 
what it has been viewed by other con- 
noisseurs: these are points which are 
proverbially out of the province of dis- 
putation. But his opinions, whether 
right or wrong, a to be the ge- 
nuine result of his own judgment, 
without any servile homage to autho- 
rity. From the title*of' this book ‘I 
should establish a species, to be called 
henceforth the Invalid Traveller; lea+ 
ving it to others to determine if it be» 
longs to the genus Jade, or the Inquisi» 
tive of Sterne. a 4s 
Mr Dibdin’s great in travel~ 
ling, was to collect curious manuscripts, 
and old black-letter books ; besides the 


minor object of viewing ancient build- 
ings, an pdipinosnchanalengtiompicl It 
is very entertaining to be thus treated 
with a short specimen of the chace in 
which a a ome tar eee 
gaged, narrated by the sportsman hi 

self, with all the miflute detail of a 
fox-hunter over his evening bottles 
The appellation here ‘used, is assumed 
con amore by Mr Dibdin ; a pinch of 
his history in prose, is scarcely less dis 
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may be as tiresome as to 
tale. of the jolly Nimrod, 


is represented to be, amidst the par- 
terres and bee-stalls in which he was 
entangled. It is impossible not tosm 
at the with which our: zealous 
i listens. te the rattling 
sound of certain ancient leaves: of the 
rare volumes on which he pounces'; a 
species of enjoyment unknown to those 
vulgar book- worms, wlio feast on pages 
printed long since the of Caxton, 
and Wynkyn de Worde. But nohu- 
ification is jin. the 


as ‘sensitive: to pain as to pleasure, in 
these researches. Hic sometimes meets 
committed by barbarians 


with 
ni See 
quarianism. ing of 

edges of thane wpeavetlovslitguenyaaibets 
his nerves as keenly as the ambassa- 


dors of i ) David ee 
chief on desie bennal and.on the skirts 
of their clothing. The whimsicalities 
of fancy, or.of taste, afford much mat- 
ter for curious reflexion. | By ‘these 


ench objects of antiquarian pursuit as 
are more interesting toread- 
Sane Aesdepheendiar add anbenabemas 

, ina a man- 
oir tuhet whine 


Fé 


i d caracols, a 
i quietly dismounted. One 
part, however, of these volumes, will 
give i tedheuthataations 
D. was accompanied by am artist, 
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Mr Lewis, who has the knack of seij- 
zing with uncommon skill and rapidi- 
ty all that passes before his eyes ; and 
author has causetl-admirable en- 
gravings to be made from these draw- 
ings. Architecture, lands¢ape,’ por- 
traits of persons, remarkable costumes 
of the present times, and fac-similes 
of: antique curivsities, appear to be 
——— and ‘tastefully delineated, 
t he is: most strikingly successful 
in re nting groups of pegple as- 
sembied together ; these are pourtray- 
ed with all the spirit of nature, and 
each individual! with a precise discri- 
mination ‘of charaeter. If one were to 
be selected ‘as a- sample, where all are 
excellent; I ‘should mention his view 
of the deck of a’ French coasting’ pas- 
sage-vessel. It ‘is a scene worthy of 
Hogarth);althoagh there is' nothing 
to be seen which can disgust the most 
delicate eye, it is scarcely possible for 
a person who'has ever felt thé misery 
of sea-sickness to look at the faces of 
the passengers, without feeling a sym- 
etic internal “commotion. It is 
ike what is experienced from the ex- 
hibition .of that excellent comedian, 
who, when-heis at home, depicts so 
naturally to his -visitants the humours 
of av ‘from London to Margate 
in the Polly packet: ; 

« These ic ornaments will pro- 
bably form the principal attraction for 
wealthy purchasers uninitiated im the 
mysteries of ‘antique Tore; these 
costly volumes* are beyond the reach 
of. slender i 

‘The | main | n, atid self-chosen 
denomination of this traveller, marks 
him for’ the Biblio-maniacal species, 
irito whatever generic niche it may be 
thought proper to'place him. ° 

- Our po Be cme Latly Morgan, 
appears to suffer uniler a political ma- 
nia, full a8 Violent ‘in its kitid as’ the 
niore harmless phrenzy of Mr Dibdin. 
Her’s; however, is not the moody aber- 
ration of mind’ which broods in silence 
over the distempered im of her 


fancy: _Obliquity of intellect cannot 
extinguish that Meee of man- 
ner peculiar to native ‘country ; 
nor ¢an the dulness of her mattér al- 
ways overwhelm it: ‘Those who have 
eaten of the same disane root, will 
— extol the effusions of this ra- 
dical sibyl. To these Lord Byron has. 
set his seal of approbation, protioun- 
cing her “ Italy” to be a fearless and 
excellent work. Amusing at least it may 
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vings of the famous Knight of La Man- 
cha ; and perhaps the idea of a female 
Gente, goeting tusegls wo Soe 
the purpose redressing tical 
wrongs by the sharp stroke of her pen, 
may give the chief relish to the peru- 
sal of “‘ Italy.” From one numerous 
class of readers she can expect but lit- 
tle sympathy, attempting as she does 
on all occasions to vilify, as much as 
in her. lies, the government of this 
country. In this Manchegan sally it 
is impossible not to feel that.a lady 
oversteps the bounds of that retiring 
grace, which is the chief ornament of 
her sex. It must be confessed, that 
the affectation of fear, which women 
of weak minds seem to think the 
means of rendering them more inte- 
resting, will have quite a contrary ef- 
fect on men of sense ; and that a cer- 
tain ee of courage must be reckon- 
ed in the list of female virtues: but 
for a woman to be. fearless, will be 
deemed by very few persons, an ex- 
cellence in her character. 

The term, too, strongly reminds us 


of those undaunted ladies who flou-. 


rished in the time of the Cesars, and 


who would have duly appreciated the 
value of this heroic epithet, had they 


been lucky enough to be celebrated by 
a Byron, instead of a Juvenal. Lady 
M. ae — to be - active rs 
brandi er goose-quill, as in 
fatigable "a straining after what she 
thinks the perfection of fine writing, 
as the fair candidates for gladiatorial 
fame were in displaying their muscu~ 
lar expertness with a different instru- 
ment in the Roman amphitheatre. 
Her assault is thrown in with the 
same energy ;—her carbonarian hel- 
met is s Mery A an that which 
pressed the oman virago; 
she is trussed up for the combat with 
as tight a zone; an analogy may be 
traced between all the attitudes of the 
alicient and modern. heroine, from the 
desperate lunge, to the smile-provo- 
king oaeengeet. bes val 

Her ladyship, perhaps, in common 
with those masculine-mannered ma- 
trons of the Circus, might be unwilling 


te undergo a complete. change of sex.. 


The Roman satirist assures us: that 


these dames, with all their athletic ar-: 


dour, would have been very averse to 
part with the acute feelings of female 


sensibility on a occasions, 
even for the vatitage of being en-« 
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dued with the more robust frame of 
the male. Lady M. in. the midst of 
fearless demonstrations of her political 
and religious opinions, ciently 
evinces penchant for the softer 
gratifications. The glee with which 
she touches on ceftain subjects, the 
approach she makes to those confines 
which more timid females cautiously 
shun, give hints.of the tone and colour 
of her. ladyship’s sentiments and co- 
gitations.. Her Italy continues to ma~ 
nifest that temperament already'some- 
what developed in those works of fancy, 
which were the produce of the virgir 
labours of Miss Owenson. By these 
was her fame established ;: and on ac- 
count of this fame: was her visiting 
book (as. recorded ‘in her last eacellent 
performance,) profusely filled with 
names of haut ton, during her pilgri- 
mage through the country which is 
honoured by her deseription. One sin 
gle circumstanee will illustrate the 
scope of the foregoing observations. 
Let us notice the conduct of the hero 
of the Wild Irish Girl, a novel which 
was one of the first supports to Lady’ 
M.’s celebrity. This most refined of 
lovers is represented as putting into 
the hands of his tender and | is~ 
ticated mistress, blooming in the 
innocence of her teens, a book, whielr 
the author himself declares must lead 
to inevitable ‘ruin if any 
very young woman: ‘Those who are 
acquainted with .the Nouvelle Eloise 
of Rousseau, arn this — 
at once i preceptive vo- 
lume which this lady, herself not un- 
versed in the tuition of young females, 
has made her exemplary lover present 
for the instruction and edification of 
the youthful Milesian Princess! With 
the other peculiarities of Lady M.'s 
writing, it is foreign -to my present’ 
purpose to meddle. The inventors of 
imaginary adventure are at liberty to’ 
adhere to probability or not in the’ 
fictions they create, according as to 
them it may seem good. The breach 
or the observance is'a matter of taste.’ 
Authors, or authoresses, may affect a’ 
show of learning; the very display of 
which may evince the vanity of the 
msion ; society will be no sufferer 
the harmless folly ;—but offences: 
inst the delicacy of the moral sense,’ 
which may be disseminated by works’ 
of amusement, ought to be most strict 
ly watched by the guardians of the 
purity of literature. ‘The most useful 
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of their office is the reprehension 

et this sort of transgression ;—these 
delinquencies, which are notsufficient- 
] — to come under the lash of 
w, although perhaps more inju- 
rious to the community.than grosser 
offences. The Lady-errant on whose 
iti this animadversion is ven- 
tured, already received some salu- 
tary warnings. If these are not use- 
ful to their immediate object, other 
writers and readers in, general, may 
at least profit by the admonition. But 
this digression has travelled rather 
wide from the direct course in which 
these observations began. Let us re- 
turn toour route. “ Italiam sequimur 
ientem.”—It is nevertheless diffi- 

to separate “‘ Italy” in one’s 
thoughts from the other productions 
of the same pen. In all her works, 
Lady M. has set up Jacobin Liberty, 
if we may profane that sacred name 
by such an addition, as the idol of her 
tion, and Legitimate Monarchy 

as the monster against which she in- 
cessantly couches her democratic lance. 
There is, however, a spice of pleasant 
Hibernicism mixed with her violent 
sallies, which blends smiles with our 
frowns. ‘Thus, the British Govern- 
ment is accused of making division the 
means of Irish oppression, and of ac- 
complishing the perfect misery of that 
unfortunate country by the Union / 
In the estimation of this patriotic la- 
dy, all those personages ancient or 
modern, who have waged war with 
legitimate thrones, are raised to the 
rank of heroes and demi-gods ; whilst 
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their defenders are degraded to the 
level of villains and slaves. When we 
find that the glorious day of Water- 
loo obtains no white mark in her ca- 
lendar, it will not surprise us that she 
sees nothing in Marlborough but an 
illiterate dunce, and that even the il- 
legitimacy of Marshal Saxe cannot ele~ 
vate him to a place in her favour. All 
this is sufficiently diverting :—still it 
must be cckaatdiadesa there is some 
truth in the dictum of that sage, who 
pronounced an angry woman in poli- 
tics to be like a bull in a china-shop. 
There may be something ludicrous in 
the clatter made by both these en- 
raged animals, and the sport may be 
relished by the amateurs of practical 
jokes, and of dangerous fun ; but the 
more sober description of spectators 
deprecate the probable mischief of such 
experiments. When fair ladies in- 
dulge the public with an account of 
their peregrinations, it will certainly 
be more gratifying to the admirers of 
the feminine graces to be allowed to 
post them in some other division of 
travellers than that of the politico-ma- 
niacal species. 

At the head of this list Lady Mor- 
gan has an undoubted right to be pla- 
ced, or at least to share the seat of 
honour with the distinguished Miss 
Helen Maria Williams. To fix the 
genus to which this sweet pair of sirens 
belongs, is a task of toomuch delicacy 
to be undertaken by, good Mr North, 
yours very faithfully, 

PHILODITES. 





THE MOHAWKS.* 


Tuts “ fearless and excellent work” 
cannot fail.to have a great effect in 
opening the eyes of the reading pub- 
lic. It contains by far the most pee 


and account of “ thi 
in a ” that we have ever met with. 

anxious not to interfere with its 
sale, we shall not fill our columns with 
extracts, but content ourselves with a 
brief abstract of the contents. 

Be it known, then}».to all who 
have. not yet read this “ Satiri 
Poem,” that George the Fourth is.a 
foolish and profligate tyrant ; that his 
prime. minister is one the Marquis of 


Londonderry, a person, who, if put 
out of officeto-morrow, would probably 
be reduced to gain his living as an auc- 
tioneer ; that Mr Vansittart, another 
member of his cabinet, 
a ** turn’d upon the world, 
By picking pockets might attain renown ;”” 
That the Duke of Wellington, if simi- 
larly situated, 
‘* Might wander a prize-fighter up and 
down ;— 
And should all arts escape the DocTor’s 
reach, 
His taste he still might humour as Jack 
KEtTcu.” 





* A Satiricel Poem. Leniee, Colburn, 8vo, 1922. 
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These and their colleagues, 


persons 
all equally fools and knaves, are sup- 


‘and power by meansof 
*¢ the Mohawks.’’ And who are these ? 
Barke was the bloody Mohawk of his 


day, and the present timeis abundant . 


in fit successors to his dignified office. 
Mr : poems wat his 
phs in the papers are about to 

Be rewarded with the vice-royalty of 
India. _ Croker is ay oh ; es he 
is soon to have a peerage for his pains. 
Lord Eldon, the Duke of Wellington, 
Earl Bathurst, Leach, Southey, and 
Theodore Hooke,. are the Mohawks 
who write Joun Butt. Blackwood’s 
Magazine is.another theatre on which 
“* Mohawks,” -we .are not. informed 
whether the same or others, play 
their pranks. Whoever. they be, they 
are, we are told, “ tigers,” ‘‘ bedlam- 
ites,” “ snakes,” and “ lost to all self- 
respect,” which for tigers, bedlamites, 
snakes, seems wonderful. The Bri- 

tish Critic is another work of the same 
elass—So is: the Courier—so is the 
Morning Post—so is the New Times 
—and Jast, not least, so is the Quarterly 
Review. The enormities of which this 
last-named journal has been guilty, 
are numberless, beyond all number ; 
but we are favoured with a sample. 
For instance, then, the Quarterly Re- 
view has denied that Peterloo was a 
murderous verry o> of right-hearted 
Eaglishmen ;_ it uniformly. run 
down Buonaparte, and extolled Pitt 
and Wellington—two mere ninnies ; 
it has eut up Shelly, Cobbett, Hone, 
Carlile, Volney, Voltaire, Hume on 
Miracles—in short, all authors “‘ that 
are worth a groat.” These are the 
words ; and, lastly, to put the touch 
and finish to its sinful career, the 
oo tl has touzled Mother Mor- 

hr! 3M 

These are o ometeoty hor- 
pepe #2 As for ny amy 
ny,touse language . yrand, 
late Bishop of .Autan, “ c'est plus 
qu'un crime—c'est une faute.” We 
trust our readers. will lose no time in 
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examining the clear and beautiful ver- 
ses inwhich all the offenders are lashed 
as oy hog Harr been. 4 
e are muc puzzled to guess wlio 
can be the author of this classical per- 
formance. As the poem overflows with 
bulls and blunders, and severe casti- 
tions of different writers in the Dub- 
in arya tg 3 and as chair is uni- 
formly made to rhythe to péer—there 
can be no doubt the writer ig Irish. 
From the fine, free, and ing-like 
style in which atheism is introduced 
every now arid then—from the (what 
os and Tories will oe) eye of : 
almost ev from the gross 
allusions ‘and phrases with which the 
whole composition is sprinkled, we 
are inclined to think “ the Mohawks” 
must have been indited by an Irish- 
MAN, “a wild tremendous Irishman.” 
But to be sure there is one passage, 
far the most eloquent in the book, 
which staggers us as to this. In the 
course of crucifying Mr Gifford, for 
having taken improper liberties with 
the “. Magna Parens’ of “ Italy,” the 
writer takes occasion to mention that 
culpable individual as having been 
—‘ With an Eunuch’s fury fir’d, 
And with a more than Tory’s rageinspir’d, 
The Woman, Author, Wife, and Wit to 
wound.” ; 


From these fine lines, we are con- 
strained to see that, in the writer's opi- 
nion, there is, after all, one worse crea- 
ture in the world than a Tory—and 
that this (“‘Monstrum horrendum min- 
gens cui lumen ademptum”—) is aw 
Eunvucn!!! We, therefore, that 
the author of the Mohawks is an Irish 
woman. Whoever her husband may 
be (for she is too knowing to be a spin- 
ster), we wish him much joy of his 
“ Wife and Wit.” How happy must 
he be, when he hears the lips of his 
“ Lovely Thais at his side” murmur 
the soul-thrilling notes of 

“ Charlie is my darling, 
My own Chevalier. 
_ So farewell you two sweet creatures. 
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CATILINE 5 A TRAGEDY.” 


Canty to think of oe for Mr 
to of presen anew, in 
a srpipatie Bing big Lord Oras 
80 pro s, in his Memoirs, “the 
most Brillant Episode in the History 
of Rome.” Several of the chief mas- 
ters of the art had already exerted 
all their. 
line ;'and yet none of them had been 
in any trne sense of the word success- 
ful ; and nobody ever dreamt of any- 
thing, when the name of this great 
conspirator was mentioned, but the 
unrivalled orations of Cicero, and the 
ce unrivalled narrative of Sallust. 

y ever thought of the Catiline 
of Crebillon but as a miserable failure ; 
that of Voltaire is better, but still 
bad ; and Ben Jonson’s Tragedy, rich 
a8 it is in learning and rich in master- 
ly declamation, is cold in its stateli- 
ness and undramatic, in themidst both 
of historical truth and of poetical or- 
nament. 

The t now beforé us had dis- 
played in his previous works many 
fine qualities—a great power of streng 
and grasping description—an impe- 
tuous elevation of feeling and n 
“a eommand of the English tongue 
in many varieties of serious and ten- 
der expression—a rich musical ear in 
his versification—and throughout the 
whole of his composition, a massy and 
masculine pith and vi of intellect. 
It is ore no wonder that the pub- 
lic attention should have been direct 
ed eagerly to a tragedy from his hand. 

His Caticine unquestionably 
many faults. In the first place, in his 
manner of treating the subjeet he has, 
as we think, quite needlessly violated 
the truth of sag 6 far beyond what 
is justified either by ayy sane theory 
of the art, or by the example of any 
who are entitled tc, be classed amo 
iis legitinete pinto, Liberties wi 

are almost always necessary to 
the poet who dramationn an_ historical 
action, and ‘with them rightly taken 
no critic wif] quarrel. Liberties with 

and -,cene are, in like manner, to 
@ certain extent fair. But there is a 
plain rvife which we at least can ‘never 


ius on the story of Cati- 


consent to lose sight of ; and this is, 
that the writer who weaves either 
drama or romance from the materials 
of history, must keep these materials 
in all essential particulars sacred ; and 
from this rule Mr Croly has in our opi- 
nion very unwisely departed. 
Thesupposed ignorance of the spec- 
tator is, we maintain, the only ground 
on which the dramatist who violates 
history can really hope to escape con- 
demnation. No man who knows what 
happened at any particular period of 
time, can endure to see it misrepre- 
sented. Every violation of fact is to 
his mind a pain. He cannot sit out a 
y full of such violations, without 
having at least a very great part of the 
pleasure, which the poet's gehiusmight 
naturally have excited within him, 
neutralized. Would any man have 
dared to bring a falsified account of 
Catiline’s conspiracy—an account fal- 
sified in any important particular 
whatever—before the eyes of an in- 
telligent Roman Assembly? The an- 
swer is plain. We see in the volume 
before us the most clear eviderice that 
Mr Croly is a very accomplished seho« 
lar, and the more we reflect on it, we 
are the more astonished that he should 
have ventured upon such liberties as 
he has taken with such a well known 
story as that of Catiline. He himself 
alludes to some of these very liberties 
as if they were mere frifles. We can 
only tell him in return, that’such as 
they are, they have: very materially 
diminished our satisfaction in the pe- 
rusal of what we can have no hésita~ 
tion in saying is the most brilliant ef- 
fort of his genius, and to‘our mind by 
far the best acting tragedy, we mean 
the tragedy best adapted for being 
acted, that has in our time been add< 
ed to the stock of the British drama. 
The Marianism of Catiline—his 
imaginary wife—the imaginary daugh- 
ter of Marius-his Hamilear—his 
Aspasia, and many things besides, 
were all perfectly needless. Why might 
not the Roman Fulvia and her real 
Roman lover have served him just as 
well as the imaginary Moor and the 
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ideal Greek? We think they might 
have served his purpose infinitely bet- 
ter; but we have no inclination to go 
into this matter at any length on the 
resent occasion. We throw out mere- 
y what we mean asa friendly caveat 
to a poet who will much disappoint 
our expectations, if he do not ere long 
lace his name high indeed in the 
English Theatre. ; 

Why was not Catiline brought out 
upon the stage? If it was offered to 
either of the great London theatres, 
the. manager’s wits must have been a 
wool-gathering when it was rejected. 
Nothing of this kind, however, is 
hinted at ; and we suppose Mr Croly 
has himself alone to blame. We have 
little doubt next winter will be enough 
to convince him how much his diffi- 
dence was mistaken. 

In the whole management of the 
pieee—in the structure of the plot—in 
the exposition, which is alike clear, 
natural, ard powerful—in the dialogue, 
above all, which is throughout full of 
true dramatic vigour, we see, if we 
ever have seen them, the proofs of his 
dramatic vocation. Perhaps we never 
read any first tragedy, by any drama- 
tist whatever, abounding so much in 
happy dramatic situations. It would 
-be ridiculous to enter into any thing 
like an analysis of a tragedy on the 
story of Catiline; we shall therefore 
merely quote a few es, to justi- 
fy what we have said in Mr Croly’s 

raise, asa master of dramatic dia- 

» leaving it to himself to correct 
hereafter some errors, of which, on 
more mature reflection, he will be, we 
are sure, as sensible as we could wish 
him to be—and to our readers, when 
they have the tragedy itself before 
them, to judge of its merits as a dra- 
matic whole. 

Hamitcar, a Carthaginian hostage 
“in Rome, of royal blood and ambition, 
is introduced .alone in a grove of trees 
near the city, meditating on the de- 

gradation of his country and himself, 
when Cetuecus breaks in upon his 
solitude. These two men had been 
‘feasting together the same evening, at 
_ the mansion of Catiline, their common 
“friend ; but the Moor had left’ the 
banquet early, because their mirthful- 
ness.did not suit the state of his spi- 
rits. Their mirth, it is true, had been 


but hollow ; for that day Cicero had . 


been elected: Consul,’and the proud 
‘Catiline defeated’ in the object of his 


Catiline. 





long ambition. It is thus that the 
two haughty and discontented spirits 
commune. 


» 7 * + * 
——** Ham. Hark! Who disturbs the 
~ night ? [ He listens. 
Cethegus’ voice ! 
One of those drunkards—a_hot-headed 
fool ; 
Senseless, and brave as his own sword.—. 
Hallo! [He calls. 


I'll try what mischief’s in his mettle now. 

[CEeTHEGUSs comes in. 

Ceth. Ho! prince of darkness—empe- 
ror of the Nile— 

Star-gazer !—you are welcome to them all ; 

Rome is no place for you! put on your 


wings, 
And perch upon the moon! You left 


us 
Just in our glory. 
Ham. °T was a noble set ! 


Ccth. Rome has ‘none better ;—all pa- 
trician bleod, 
Glowing with Cyprus’ wine—wild as young 


stags— 
Bold as bay’d boars—haughty as battle 
eds— 


ste . 
Keen as flesh’d hounds—fire-eyed as mount- 
ing hawks. 
Ham. ’T will be a glorious day that lets 
them soar. 
How was’t with Catiline ? 
Ceth. He seem’d to feel 
The fiercest joy of all; pledged the whole 


room 
In brimming goblets; talk’d a round .of 
things, 
Lofty and rambling as an ecstacy ; 
Laugh’d, till his very laughter check’d our 
mirth, 
And all gaz’d on him ; then, as if surprised, 
Marking the silence, mutter’d some excuse, 
And sank in reverie ; then, wild again, 
Talk’d, drank, and laugh’d—the first of 
Bacchanals / ) 
Ham. That looks like madness (aside). 
He has been abused : 
The consulate was his by right. 
Ceth, By right ? 
Ay, or by wrong! had I been Catiline, 
I should have knock’d out Cicero’s brains. 
Ham. (advancing to him.) Speak low ; 
The ve in Rome. are spies. It may:be 
one.— 
The great Patricians hate him, though 
some few 
Lacquey his steps. of Collin werner 
To draw the sword, this talker would 
Bare as his pedigree. 
Ceth. (in surprise.) Raise war in Rome ? 
Ham. No,—but take down the.consul’s 


Make the Patricians what they ought to be, 
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Rome's masters, and restore the forfeitures 


ds. 
Shew me but that ; 
And I am his, or yours, or any man’s. 
My fortune’s on my back ; the usurers 
Have my last acre in their harpy hands. 
Ham. You must have Catiline, for he 
has all 


That make such causes thrive—a mighty 
name, 
One that the youth will cling to; a bold 
tongue— 
A bolder heart—a soldier’s skill in arms—. 
A towering and deep-rooted strength of soul, 
That, like the oak, may shake in summer’s 
wind, 
But, stript by winter, stands immoveable, 
Ceth. He’s a tried soldier? 
Ham. A most gallant one ! 
Ceth. You've seen him in the field ? 


Ham. Ay, fifty times,— 
Ithe er ph j wihere all was blood and 


Plunging through steeds unrider’d, gory 


Mad wi with their wounds, through lances 
thick as hail, 

As if he took the ranks for idle waves ! 

Now seen, the battle’s wonder ; now below, 

Mowing his desperate way, till, with wild 


shrieks, 
The throng roll’d back, and Catiline sprang 
out, 


Red from the greaves to the helm. 
Ceth. He shall be ours ! 
Then, Rome js full of mal-contents ; the 


land 
Panty". eh seca of the war; the 


ves 
Will crowd to his first si ; in his house 
Hevhas the banner that the Marian 
Still worship like a god ;—but he will call 
aan eonpery- 
Ham. Jove save us all! © 
Ceth. How now, Hamilcar ? 
Ham. (going.) at well, my lord. 
[ He suddenly returns. 
! Ie nga the wail Whihbide ? 
ener tare broken right and left— 
Within this week he'll be without a rood, 
A a bed, a robe, a meal to eat! 

" ! He’ core te j—on by 
H denarius pon this rl 
And now you have him: ‘This 

- dissolved 


ee Go—you'll find him 
Tormented, ike the hound that bays the 


Foaming io see the pomp beyond his 


Ceth. th He has forevor the world ! 
Ham..’Tis laughable ! 
Ceth. If lie draw back ! 
Ham. ¥ Draw back ! You'll find 
Ge W aierabiafint)'et0 they a teak ap ; 
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Yet, should he. chill,—provoke him—stir 
iets as 

Seize on his hasty word. The revellers 
there 


Will take it for command; and thus his 


name 
Be mixed with tumult, till the lion snared 
is forced to battle. 
Ceth. Then, to Catiline! 
I may be king or consul yet. 
Ham. Away! [CeTHEGUS goes. 
Ham. The hour of blood’s at hand ! 
[Draws his dagger. 
Be thou my god ! 
Away, bold fool! O, Rome! those. are 
thy men ! 
Ay—you shall have a crown,—a crown of 
straw ; 
Chains for your sceptre ; for your honours 


stripes; 
And for your kingly court a maniac’s cell ; 
ere you and your compeers may howl 
to th’ night, 
And rave rebellion. 

We have indicated by our Italics 
two or three of what we think the 
finest things. in this scene ; but asa 
whole it is superb. The description 
of Catiline’s re. are at the debauch 
appears to us to be quite Shakespear- 
éan ; so is the fine image of. the oak, 
that, « stript by winter, stands im- 
moveable : ;” and the beginning of the 
last speech of Hamilcar, “ Be ruov 
my God,” is worthy of the poet who 
said * Quill mourut.” This passage 
must be accepted by our readers as a 
sufficient specimen of the two first 
acts, in which the conspiracy is gra- 
dually worked up and discovered by 
the patriotic Consut. 

e third act closes with a scene of 
very great art, and of great power. It 
i ye in which Cicero i is bearded by 
Catiline in the senate-house, after the 
whole of the guilty machinations have 
been discovered, through the weak- 
ness, (so far as the truth of the his- 
tory is adhered to,) of a Woman and 
a Mistress, the famous night of the 
? Quousque tandem, O Catilina,” &c. 


THE SENATE HOUSE. 

The Temple of Jupiter Stator. The Senate, 
at night ; a Consul in the Chair ; CICERO 
on the concluding his speech. 

Cie. | ao debate must close. Take 
one proof more 

Of this rebellion.— Lucius Catiline 

Has been commanded to attend the senate. 

He dares not come. I now demand: your 


votes ;— 
Is he condemned to exile ? 
[CaTILINE comes in hastily, and flings 
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himself on the Bench ; all the Senators 


Of treasons mahifold ;—that, but this day, 
He has received despatches from the re- 


bels, 
That he has | ed with deputies from 
eagu ep 
To scize the province; nay, has levied 


troops, 
And raised his rebel standard ;—that but 
now 
A meeting of conspirators was held 
Under his roof, with mystic rites, and 


oaths, 

Pledged round the body of a murder’d 
slave. 

To these he has no answer. 

Cat. (rising calmly.) Conscript Fathers! 

I do not rise to waste the night in words : 

Let that plebeian talk ; ’tis not my trade ; 

But here I stand for right. Let him shew 
proofs,— 

For Roman right ; though none, it seems, 
dare stand 

To take their share with me. Ay, cluster 
there, 

Cling to your master; judges, Romans,— 
slaves ! 

His charge is false ;—I dare him to his 
proofs. 


You have my answer now! I must be 
gone. 
Cic. Bring back the helmet of this 
Gaulish king. 
[ The Lictors return with the helmet and axe. 
These, ‘as I told you, were this evening 


Within bis house.---You know them, Ca- 

tiline ? 
Cat. The axe and helmet of the Allobro- 

ges! (aside). 

Know them! What crimination’s there? 
What tongue, . 

Lives in that helm to charge me ? Cicero— 

Go search my house, you may find twenty 


suck ; 
All fairly struck from brows of barbarous 
Kings. 
When you and yours were plotting here in 
Rome. 


I say, go search my house. And is this all? 
I scorn to tell you by what chance they 


came. 

Where have I levied troops, tamper’d with 
slaves, 

Bribed fool or villain, to embark his neck 

In this rebellion? Let my actions speak. 

' Cie. (interrupting him). Deeds shall 
convince ! Has the traitor done ? 

Cat. But this I will avow, that I have 

scorn’d, 

And still do scorn, to hide my sense of 


wrong : 
Who brands meon the forehead, breaks my 


~ sword, 
Or lays the bloody scourge upon my back, 
Can wrung me halfso much as he who shuts 


a 
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of honour on me,—turning out 
The Koman from his birthright, and for 
[Looking round him. 
Rar pa a 
Vipers, that creep where man disdains to 
climb ; 
And ear wound their loathsome track to 
the top 
Of this huge mouldering monument of Rome, 
Hang hissing at the nobler man below. 
Cic. This is his answer! Must I bring 
more proofs ? 
Fathers, you know there lives not one of us, 
But lives in peril of his midnight sword, 
Lists of — have been handed 


In which your general properties are made 
Your murderers’ hire. 

Bring & in the prisoners. 

[ The Lictors return with CETHEGUS, 
and others. 

Cat. (startled.) Cethegus ! (aside.) 

Cic. Fathers ! those stains to their high 
name and 

Came to my house to murder me; and 


came . 
Suborn’d by him. 


Cat. (scornfully). Cethegas ! 
Did you say this ? , , 
Ceth. Not I.—I went/to kill 


A prating, proud plebeian, whom those 


Paln’'do on the Consulship. 
Cic. And sent by whom ? 
Ceth. By none.—By nothing but my 
zeal to purge 
The senate of yourself, most learned Cicero! 
[4 cry is heard without : “ More Prison- 
ers! The Allobroges!” An officer 
enters, with letters for CICERO; who, 
after glancing at them, sends. them 
round the Senate. CATILINE is strong- 
ly perturbed. The Allobroges come in, 
chained. 
Cic. Fathers of Rome! If man can be 
convinced 


' By proof, as clear as day-light, there”it 


stands! — [Pointing to the prisoners. 
Those men have been arrested at the a 
Bearing despatches to raise war in G: 
Look on these letters ! Here’s a deep-laid 
plot 
To wreck the provinces : a solemn league, 
Mare eat and circumstance. The 


Is Pen the slaves are upj— 
Rome shakes !— 
The heavens alone can tell how near our 


graves 
We stand ev’n here!—The name of Ca- 
ili 
Is foremost in the league. He was their 
Tried and convicted traitor, go from Rome ! 


Cat. (haughtily, rising.) Come, consecrar 
ted lictors ! from 
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Fling down your sceptres :——take the rod and 


are, 
ind make the murder as you make the law. 
Cic. (interrupting him.) Give uptherecord 
*. ofhis banishment. (Tan Officer. 
[The Officer. gives it to the Consul, in the 
Chair. 


Cat. indignantly.) Banish’d from Rome ! 
».. What's banish’d, but set free 

From daily contact of the things I loathe ? 

* Tried and convieted traitor!’ Who says 

this ? [ With growing violence. 

Who'll e it, at his peril, on my head ? 

Banish’d ?—I thank you for’t. It breaks 
say chain ! 

T held some slack allegiance till this hour— 

-But now my sword’s my own. Smile on, 
my lords ; 

I — to count what feelings, wither’d 


Gutenadenseentonn staeninnionionnes, 
I have within. my lieart’s hot cells shut up, 
To leave you in your lazy dignities. 

But here I stand and scoff you :—here I 


fling 
Hatred and full defiance in your face. 
Your Consul’s merciful:—For this all 


thanks. 
He dares not touch a hair of Catiline. 
The Consul-reads) “« Lucius Sergius 
Catiline ; by the decree of the Se- 
nate, you are declared an enemy 
and an alien to the state, and ba- 
nished from the territory of the 
commonwealth.” 
The Con. Lictors, drive the traitor from 
the temple ! 
Cat. ( furious.) ‘ Traitor!’ I go—but I 
return. ~ This—trial ! 
“Here I devote your Senate! I’ve had 
wrongs, 
To stir a fever in the blood of age, 
Or make the infant's sinew strong as steel. 
This day’s the birth of sorrows !—'This 
hour’s work he 
Will breed proscriptions.—Look -to your 
hearths, my fede ! 
. For there henceforth shall sit, for house- 


hold gods, 4 
Shapes hot from Tartarus !—all shames 
and crimes ;— 


icion, poisoning the brother’s cup ; 
Rebellion, with the torch at tne, 
Making his wild sport of your blazing 
thrones ; 
Till Anarchy comes down on you like 
Night, 
And Massacre seais Rome’s eternal grave ! 


The Senators rise in tumult, and cry out, 


Go, enemy and parricide, from Rome ! 
Cat. (indignantly.) Tt shall be so !— 
‘ PY og . He suddenly returns. 


Be Lape shall be base, and’ clowns 


[June, 
In scorn upon those chairs ;—your 
Shall see the soldier’s revels, your 


.. . Wealth , 

Shall go to deck his harlot and his horse. 

Then Cicero, and his tools, shall pay me 
blood— 


Vengeance for every drop of my boy’s 
veins ;— 
And such of you, as cannot find the grace 
To die with swords in your right hands, 
shall feel 
The life, life worse than death, of trampled 
slaves ! 
The Senators cry out, 
Go, enemy and parricide, from Rome ! 
Cic. Expel him, lictors! Clear the se- 
nate-house! [They surround him. 
Cat. (struggling through them.) I go,— 
but not to leap the gulf alone: 
I go;—but when 1 come—’twill be the 
burst 
Of ocean in the earthquake—rolling back 
In swift and: mountainous ruin. Fare you 
well !__ 
You build my funeral pile, but your best 
bl 


Shall quench its flame. Back, slaves! (¢o 
the Lictors)—I will return ! 
[He rushes through the portal ; the Scene 
closes. 


We cannot quote anything from 
Act Fourtu; but from the last act 
we must quote, and in spite of what- 
ever we have already done, we must 
quote largely. The character of Aure- 
lia, the daughter of old Marius, Cati- 
line’s, proud and Roman wife, admi- 
rably preserved throughout the whole 

iece, is here wrought out and deve- 
oped in the midst of all sights, and 
sounds, and thoughts of terror, in a 
style which, were the part adequately 
represented on the stage, would, we 
are certain, be productive of an effect 
far more powerful than anything 
our modern tragedy has been able 
to boast of. .The scene is in the 
rebel camp—Catiline has fought and 
been defeated—hope is scarcely che- 
rished by him, or by any of his nobler 
associates—but they, in the midst of 
the murmurs and whispers of some of 
the meaner soldiers, are stirring up 
their own’ spirits for a last effort, and 
victory, or a warlike death, when Avu- 
ReELrA is all at once seen within the 
tent by the side of which they are con- 
versing. We request particular atten- 
tion to the fine speech beginning— 
‘‘ Perhaps so, for in truth I’ve been of 
late,” &c. 

** Cat. How fares my noble dame ? 
Aur. . - Well, Catiline,— — 
And yet—not well: You saw the day go 

down ? 
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‘Cat. Like all that went before. 

Aur. | T thought the sun 
Look’d like a warrior d on.the field, —. 
That those red es of the stormy west 
Streak’d all with streams of gore ! 

Cat. Come forth into the air! For 

thoughts like those 


Are medicin’d best by nature. (She comes.) 
Stand awhile. 
Aur. This sky’s Ionian, not of Italy. 
Cat. Night’s galley’s laanch’d,—her 
cloudy sails are up,— 
Yon stars the new-lit lamps upon her 
prow,— 
These perfumed gusts, the breezes that 
swell out 
Her cloudy sails ;—and those small, whis- 
per’d sounds, 
Thus dying swect,—the airy surges’ swells, 
That break before her slow and dusky stem. 
Aur. ’T was on a night like this I sail’d 
by Crete, 
When all the waves were lull’d with silver 


sounds, — 
And all the mountains moonlike with pale 
fi 


res 
Of Cybele’s altars. (A chorus is heard.) 
Hark ! 
Cat. (smiling.) Those are our minstrels. 
—’Tis thus soldiers hail 
The dark and frowning goddess of the 
night, 
Toguard their pillows from all evil dreams ; 
For in their rudeness still lives ceremony. 
And well may they commend themselves 
to Heaven, [ Despondingly. 
Who, flung to sleep in danger’s iron grasp, 
May never welcome in morn. 
Aur. (with impatienee.) When do we 
march for Rome ? 
Fe my You shall be safe ! 
is provided for. A troop to-night 
Will see you through Etruria. 
Aur, Go! to-night! 
Abandon you in your extremity ! 
Am I your slave, Patrician ? I have stood 
Your equal from the first ;—have never 
turn’d 
From sorrow, toil, or danger, by your 


side: 
For I was Marius’ daughter, and your 
wife ! 


Cat. Be wise! The time is short. Go, 
Roman wife! , 

A rebel’s fortunes are upon my head ! 
Our home mast be the hill-tops and wild 
caves,— 

Our canopy the forest’s dripping boughs, — 
Our meal the berries, roots, and all strange 


food, ' 
‘Fhat famine wrings from the step-mother 
Our risty swords must be oitr health, 


Gatlinie bate lda,ndaomenn, 
Till all is buried in a bloody grave ! 
4ur.. Misfortune is a fee that melts 
weak hearts 


yr 


Catiline. 
~ But ae the firmer fre.—Hére will I 
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e. 
Cat. I have had warnings.—In’ my last 
‘ * night’s'sleep, 
I thought I saw myself; and you, ard all, 
Flung in one general tomb J 
Aur. A dream! no more. 
An undigested grape will do as-‘much... 
It was the battle,—’twas the day’s tur< 
moil 
That left its heavy traces on your. brain. 
Cat. Perhaps so ;—for, in truth, I’ve 
been, of late, 
Strangely beset, and sunk into the prey 
Of midnight hauntings ;—not a passing 
wind—. , 
A cloud—the shadow of a shaken bush— 
But makes its mark upon my broken mind. 
My sleep has grown a round of horrid 
things, 
Terrors and tortures, that the waking sense 
Quivers to think of.—Sometimes I am 
hurl’d 
From mouutain tops, or hung, by failing 
hands, 
To precipices, fathomless as hell ;— 
Sometimes, engulf’d in the outrageous sea, 
And down its depths sent strangling, — 
then flung loose 
As many leagues aloft, above the moon, 
To freeze along the desarts of the sky ;—~ 
Sometimes, in hot encounter with the foe, 
I feel a sudden javelin in my heart,— 
And then I’m crushed by heaps of dying 
men— 
And hear the battle turning o’er my head— 
And, fainting, strive to shout ;—then, in 
this death, 
See spirits—and plunge downwards,—till 


I wake, 
Madden’d and blinded, thinking all around 
A. remnant of my tortures ;—and thus, 
night . 
Is lost to me,—and sorrow’s comfort, sleep, 


Is made my agony. 
[Ceeina enters, pale and wounded + 


Catiline suddenly turns. 
What brings that spectre here ? Vanish, 
or speak f : 
Cec. My lord, I am—Cecina! 
Cat. Mighty Jove t 
What mist was on my eyes ?—~He bleeds 
to death !— 
Within there ! [Calls 
Cee. By and by,—I bear ill news: 
‘ Cat. Tell it at once: if we had hearts 
to break 
By piteous tales—we had not lived till now. 
Cee. You are undone ! i 
Cat. ( fiercely.) I know it,—banish’d,— 
robb’d,—- 
A price set on me,—hunted to the grave,— 
Bat yet not fang’d—not dead ! 
Cees Your friends in Rome— 
Cat. Have they been brought to trial ? 
One day more, 
And they shall see me at their prison gates, 
Laying their sentence on their sentencers. 
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:Cec. My lord, your friends, last-night, 
were—sacrificed ! 


Cat. What,—dead ?—all dead ? 
[ He covers his head with his r 
And J.was lingering here ! 
Cec. This hour they lie, each in his cell, 


@ Corpse. 
Cat. Sound all to arms! 


Call in the ins,— [To an Officer. 
I would with them!—. , 
[The Officer goes. 
Now, Hope! away,—and welcome t 
death ! 


Welcome fhe clanging shield, the trum- 
"3 —_ 
AWeldome the fever of the mounting blood, 
That makes wounds light, and battle’s 
_  eximson. toil 
Seem but a sport,—and welcome the cold 


> 


[A flourish of trumpets. 


oF! ee 
And welcome wolf’s and vulture’s hungry 


ir sepulchres !We fight 
to-night. The Soldiery enters. 
Centurions! all is ruined! I disdain 
%o hide the truth from you. The die is 
..., thrown ! , . 
And now, let each that wishes for long life, 
Put up his sword, and kneel for peace to 


“Ye all are free to go.—What! no man 
stirs {| 


Not.one !—a soldier’s spirit in you all? _ 
Give-me “your hands! (This moisture in 
my eyes ; 
Is womanish—’twill pass.) _My noble 
hearts ! 
Well have you chosen to die! For, in my 
The grave is better than 0’erburthen’d 
Better the quick release of glorious wounds, 
the eternal taunts of galling tongues ; 
the spear-head quivering ‘in the 
Than daily struggle against Fortune's 
curse ;— 
Better,* in manhood’s muscle and high 
To leap the gulf, than totter to its 
pore, al ui and base decay.— 
ce more, I say,—are ye ved ?— 
eden [The Soldiers shout, All! All!’ 


‘ 


Catiline. - 


[dune, 
Then, each man to histent,and takethearms 


’ That he. would loyeto die in,—for, this 


hour, 
We storm thé Consul’s camp.—A last 
~ farewell! [ He takes their hands. 
When next we meet—we'll have no time 
‘to look, 
How parting clouds a soldier’s counte. 
nance.’ 

We shall not quote the concluding 
scenes, but our reader may rest assu- 
red that the terrible catastrophe is ter- 
ribly represented. Catiline, breathing 
blood, madness, pride, scorn, wrath— 
every thing but hope, dies in the midst 
of the camp which he has scaled; and 
when the curtain drops upon him, the 
imagination of the reader—we had al- 
most said the spectator—remains be- 
hind it, while memory recals the aw- 
ful description of the dead Catiline in 
Sallust,— Catitina verd longe a 
suis inter hostium cadavera-repertus est, 
et paululum etiam spirans ; ferociamque 
animi quam habuerat vivus in vultu re- 
tinens.” 

On the whole, there can be no doubt 
that this, whether considered as a 
poem or as a drama, is a splendid per- 
formance, and one which must greatly 
elevate the name of Croty. Without 
very minute criticism indeed, and 
very copious quotations, we could 
searcely hope to make our readers 

in all the ‘praise we have be- 
stowed on it. Let them read the tra- 
gedy for themselves, and we shall be 
satisfied to abide by their judgment. 

The rapidity and vigour of the dia- 
logue and the action—the strength 
with which the characters are econcei- 
ved, and the ease and simplicity with 
which they are developed, ‘and. the 
unflagging spirit with which the in- 
terest is kept up from the beginning 
to the end—these are the true merits 
of Catitine. If it be brought upon 
the stage, and do not succeed there, 
_— aa by. much — as we 

a tragedy from the pen 
of Lord 'B . ia ale could not 
read with delight. 
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Tue republic of letters consists of a 
single sex-community ; it contains nei- 
ther Lords nor Commons, men nor 
women, but only authors. We hope ’ 
that’ the Earl of Aberdeen is fully 
aware of this, and that he will not in- 
sist on the consideration due to his 
British privileges, in declaring himself 
a member of the genus irritabile, be- 
cause we have not for a long time been 
thrown into such a splenetic humour, 
as by the appearance of his Inquiry 
into the Principles of Beauty in Grecian 
Architecture ; not so much on account 
of the book itself, which is certainly 
creditable to the taste and talent of 
his Lordship, as from our aversion 
to all books. on the theory and standards 
of art, from persons of fortune and 
quality, especially when it happens, as 

t case, that, in regard to 
meral affairs, the authors are highly 
considered in society. For it cannot 
be questioned that in no one thing is 
the deference paid by the getlerality 
of the world to the sentiments of the 
higher classes, so great as in matters 
of taste in art; and the dictum of 
Christopher North himself, might be 
found insufficient with many to coun- 
teract the opinions of Lord Aberdeen, 
however erroneous, with respect to the 
antique, and the fine arts. But to 
suppress as much as possible this feel- 
ing or prejudice, we shall endeavour 
to give a dispassionate view of his 

ip’s reasoning ; and with that 
freedom which authors are privileged 
to use with each other, we shall not 
hesitate to call in question the propriety 
and justness of some of his premises. 

* All nations, in the most advanced 
state of civilization,” says Lord Aber- 
deen, *‘ have been unanimous in their 
admiration of Grecian architecture ; 
and, indeed, such admiration appears 
to have been generally considered as 
inseparable from the existence of real 
taste and knowledge in art.” Now, 
this is only true in a very special de- 
gree; for although we are quite as 
much disposed as his Lordship to ad- 
mire the Greek temples, and to con- 
cede that they have obtained the ad- 
miration of every scientific mind, yet 
that they contain in their architecture 
any principle of beauty beyond that 
of particular appropriateness, we most 
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pre Aner torily deny ; and, 
we would ask, in what respect is the 
Grecian architecture admirable as ap- 
plied to any other species of building 
than the temple, in which it has been 
seen and contemplated by ourselves, 
ps, as long and as warmly as by 
is Lordship ?—we mean in of 
Greece, and particularly in the Par- 
thenon of Athens. In ‘every other 
situation, the columns and ornaments 
6f the Grecian ‘architecture. appear 
heavy and inardinate ; and perhaps no 
better proof can be given of this truth, 
than by referring to that monstrous 
two-storied combination of sandstone 
and masonry, which stands with its 
pillars up to the ankles in the dirt and 
— of the High Street, and which, 
with a degree of ignorance quite into- 
lerable, wi so often hear two of as 
a copy—a copy ! of the Erectheum. 
By not considering that the archi- 
tecture of the Greek temples — its 
incipal beauty to its appropriateness 
Yhoualy source and cause of all that 
unanimous admiration which has been 
extended even to its in every si- 
tuation—Lord Aberdeen has been se- 
duced into a very thriftless. metaphy- 
sical inquiry as to “* whether the sen- 
timent be excited in‘us by ee 
ties or properties ‘peculiar to the s 
itself, operating previously to the in- 
tervention of the judgment, or whe- 
ther it be not the effect of intellectual 
association only.” In so far as this in- 
quiry proceeds, it is sensibly conducted 
and elegantly written, but aay, Se a 
wrong track, it ismecessarilyin the re- 
sult meets It seems ans 
gular, that a person possessed of so 
much ingenuity, should have fallen 
into the mistake of considering the 
source of the pleasure’ derived from 
the contemplation of Grecian architec~ 
ture, as susceptible.for, a moment of 
being attributed to’ any properties in 
the lines and forms-of the style, or to 
any other cause than the F ape pe 
ness of the composition. The mind of 
the pe in looking et a Geen 
temple, only requixes to be previously 
informed thet it is destined for the 
worship of a divinity of a single and 
elegant nature, to become instantane- 
ously sensible that the edifice is admi- 
rably appropriate to that purpose. But 
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p nom ntellectual association has ob- 
erat Sp fe wish the sub- 
ject. For although ‘* We can scarcely 
deny that the pleasure which is deri- 
ved from surveying the ancient models 
of Grecian architecture, is incalculabl 
heightened by ideas connected wi 
learning, with science, and with art, 
accompanied, as they ever must be, 
by all the nameless charms which ima- 
combines with the history of 


them, fail not to preduce in us senti- 
ments of admiration, and feelings of 
ight.” Why then does his ] ip 

ink it necessary for a moment to 
suppose, that intellectual association, 
which is so clearly secondary in the 
pleasure arising from works of art, 
be a primary ¢ause in the athni- 


ight 
por saat gp t of a Greek tem- 


ple irresistibly inspires, but which the 
Grecian architecture in no other ap- 
propriation ever in any similar degree 


(June, 


produces? In @ word, beauty in art 
neither has nor can have anything 
to do with the pleasure arising fron 
intellectual associations. It is.a thing 
of itself, and by its own peculiar laws 
and. influences produces that satisfac- 
tion and admiration, which, .in the 
contemplation of a Grecian temple, 
arises from the appropriateness of the 
general edifice to its uses and purposes. 

Assigning therefore, as we thus do, 
the whole peculiar effect of the Gre- 
cian architecture on the mind to its ap- 
pevgrintences, as seen in the temples, 
we feel disposed to enter the lists with 
Lord Aberdeen, and, paradoxical as it 
may. appear, to maintain and assert, 
that the Grecian architecture, in any 
other appropriation than that of the 
temple, is among the clumsiest styles 
extant. We admit that the preserva- 
tion of what may be called the perva- 
ding principle of simplicity in the Gre- 
cian orders is exceedingly pleasing, but 
after all, it is more curious than beau- 
tiful.. In ane remarkable instance, and 
we believe the only one known, it is 
exhibited in preserving in the interior 
architecture the same proportions as 
those of the exterior, a peculiarity 
which we are rather surprised that 
Lord Aberdeen has not noticed. It 
will be better, perhaps, understood by 
a sectional sketch than by description. 
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i pinto en berebihioeds see in some of-our churches, the one 
‘ eo this:-where two stories are re- ree na of yn in this in~ 
or 


principle of only 
: oe Se pt beam. 
fomupbeced a wal ache beams of to the floor, end. divided it by the, 
complete, aecording to certain propor- floor of the gallery, in this manner. | 
tions within themselves, such as we ' ' 
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And it it eannot be questioned, that the to a more nahenie character “om we 
architectural effect in churches, where happen to find them in any Sess 
the roof is sustained by columns along before us, we ought to consid 
the front of the gallery, would be far deviation from that simplicity as a ca- 
more im and solemn than the pricious deformity. It is doubtless 
practice in use amongst us, of intro- true that the tem 
ducing two rows of columns, and ge- a = is ¢¢" 
nerally ‘of different orders. We have hape, of the-buildings of an 
marked by the dotted paper ty ” but it does not therefore 
that the column is supposed to be t it is to be eonsideréd as’a perfect 
turned out of | ty ote os sides of specimen a ewer for 
i to the diameter at it may ‘proved by example, 
a of simplicity to ope aetaonsied totte Saan 
has alo not d- a or produce a atill thede beau tiful:ef- 
to opi- t cae Fe rn 
Vira that te ents may be the case has 
i y wasanes- discovered “ this entasis does 
scatial in the raleb atl practice of tho reall columns of the 
tects, and not, as we are of on,” *deocdlieead de refuse to 
deviation from the acknowledge it gx: beauty ; but we 
— pene truncated are more disposed. td suspect that Mr 
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ing of the entasis he continues 
tosay, “‘ It is found in these exam- 
ples*(the Parthenon, &c.) to be exe- 

very much in the manner pre- 
scribed by Vitruvius ;—as, a al 
addition to the diameter of the shaft ; 
the greatest deviation from a right 
line drawn from the base to the ca- 
pital being at a certain point about 
the middle of its height; but the 
diameter of the whole column be- 
ing at no sO great as at the’base. 
This Mec’ thanlele, forms the por- 
tion of @ circle; although, in some 
more recent instances, it would appear 
more nearly to describe the parabolic 
curve. Notwithstanding this i 
arity of form has been discovered with 
eo much difficulty, and is in ' fact 


Jy “dliatingul : 
doubt that it was thought to be im- 
portant in its general effect, and was 


after a profound consideration 
subject. It is-a proof:of: the 
y refined and delicate i 
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—— eee require to be shewn 
are beauties. For we again t, that 
it is not inthe proportions of the Gre- 
cian column that the superior beauty 
of the oe consists, — ra the 
appropriation of a number of columns 
arranged according to a certain figure, 
constructed fora particular use.’ Be- 
sides; the idea of cheating the eye is 
both ‘unphilosophical and far-fetched, 
for it can only be’ effected from a par- 
ticular point of view ; and the suppo- 
sition that it was of any scientific con- 
sequence, would imply, that, except in 
that particular point, the full beauty 
of the column would not be percepti- 
ble. 

But although his Lordship is thus 
satisfied with the supposed perfection 
of the Grecian architecture as it exists 
in the proportions of the columns, and 
has given the preference to the pro- 

rtions of those of the Parthenon; he 

as omitted, while stating the differ- 
ext proportions in other edifices, to 
deduce whether that difference was re- 
quisite or appropriate,—a circumstance 
| which, we confess, does surprise us, for, 
on his own peadere every deviation 
in proportion ought to be rded as 
‘the result of reflection, and for ‘a pur- 
| pose of adaptation ; and consequently 
the reason of the difference between 
the proportions used in one. edifice, 
built in the:same style from those used 
in another, should be sought for in 
the variations of magnitude; and not, 
as his Lordship thinks, in o_ com- 
parative antiquity. ‘A reference. to 
-thedifferent proportonsof the-columns 
and their entablatures, has-been sup- 
posed to afford: criterion of the an- 
tiquity of :the»edifice... Columns, .in 
the earliest ages, are said to have been 
invariably low, and their entablatures 
massive ; but.as the art advanced, the 
entablature, it is affirmed, gradually 
diminished; and the columns became 
slender.”. This is, no 
doubt, correet in the main ; inthe first 
-ages of architecture, rudeness. was in- 
«separable from building, but. the prin- 
— of those temples; of which Lord 
A states the difference of pro- 
_ portions inthe columns, do not 
~ # Tude-age. They were edifices of 
the first class,of. refined.art, when. ar- 
_ ehiteeture: had :been thoroughly calti- 
vated, and therefore some other rea- 
son than that of comparative antiquity 
- must have led to that difference.» We 














shall not deny es that compa- 
rative antiquit nothing to do with 
the differences of his Lonthis table 


of proportions, page’ 152 ; but we con- 
tend, ‘that; in ‘the principal edifices 
‘therein enumerated, magnitude has 
‘quite as: much to say; and it is some- 
what singular that. the Hexastyle at 
Selinus; which we have: ourselves in- 
spectéd and measured, exceeds in di- 
mensions the Parthenon. of Athens, 
about as: much as the ion ‘be- 


tween the diameter and: the height of 
the columns of the latter differ from 
those of the former. Indeed, froma 
cursory inspection: of: the table, we 
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should find but little difficulty im de- 


termining the: awe om 
of the principal ‘edi in the list 


? 

with the exception of the temples at 

-Agri .» ‘But there «is:no end to 
a controversy: of: this: kind;; and :we 

must, for me eames of his 

-Lordship, with: whose work, as aigen- 
‘tlemanly production, we have ‘been 
highly pleased, alth as a disqui- 

sition concerning the 'y and prin- 

ciples of beautyim: Grecian architec- 

ture, we freely assert it ‘is far:from 

being satisfactory o-ge x taste 

i Via Ton: 


os 





’ A VISIT TO THE GREAT ISLAND OF EDINBURGH, CALLED BRITAIN«.. 
BY EREE OMAI.” 


‘We-ecertainly were never more surpri- pecting it to make her fortune whén 


sed in our life; than. when Captain 
Fraser of the Naiad, direct from New 
South Wales, called upon us with this 


anteresting book ; the first, we believe, 


which has:reached this country from 
the Otaheitean press; and we were 
still more gratified at the address, “«'To 
the Great Wise Man of Edinburgh 
Island, Britain.” We did notknow that 
7H& Macazrne had been so univer- 
gally read in the South Sea Islands, 
‘though the demand from shipmasters 


- has been wnusuallysteady ; and though 
itis statedly 


reprinted in the Chinese 
both at Canton and Pekin, 
‘wé were not aware, till we saw the last 
dispatches to the India Company, of the 
im attached to our work in the 
Celestial Emupire. It is positively as- 
serted in the private letters, that the 
‘Chinese government have come to the 
‘resolution to accommodate all differ- 
ences, upon our commander delivering 
to the ‘authorities a ead. 
of 's Magazine, (writ- 
‘ten’ by the proven rh amae as 
they are pleased to term us,) for every 
bw Bagel -— enter bn: Le and that 
Captain’ Jenkins hasbeen di 


she arrived:at Calcutta. 

But to the subject of the present 
article. . Many~ of: our ' readers:<will 
recollect «the in ing ‘young ‘man 
— —- F t toEdin- 

a three years ago, a gfand- 
ray the celebrated Oddi dha 
-tain Cook took out to the South Seas 
after aresidence inEngland:' ‘Though 
we only met with him: twice; yet his 
amiable manners, and aptitude for in- 
formation, made us augur’ well of the 
- future of the country whith 
produced him; and the zeal ‘of the 
earning among a so! atnia- 
ble. He spoke ish pretty well ; 
could write legibly, though not fast ; 
and as he ‘travelled -thrus’ fat: merely 
with -a view: to. benefit /his«fellow- 
islanders, he was anxious ‘to’acquite 
information that might be useful.’ Of 
that desire the present: volume: is the 
fruit: And Captain Fraser besides m- 
Oroal hed eyent 3 Seater of phestia 
a course of” ice 
lectures ' on agriculture, illustrative of 


the-use of the i ts which were 
‘80 kindly rates ayer Mr 
Morton of Leith-walk: fh ae 
-volume, ee ~e 
observation in a striking degree ;: 
although it was not tobe expected that 
he would be able: to comprehend ‘the 
prineiples of our more complicated ma- 
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ground, 
he seerhed fully aware of the construe- 
On his landing Leith, the ship- 
‘ioe satel ; 
ping and docks struck him extremely ; 
and he nearly a week in theship- 
yards, examining the struc- 
ture of the vessels, and the manner of 
fastening the beams and ribs. Mr Men- 
ties’ carpenters were indeed very civil 
to him, and : him to assist 
them: in their work, at which, for so 
short a of time, he became very 
active. ¢ forges of the smiths also 
attracted much of his attention ; and, 
before he left the country, he was able 
to make nails, hinges, and such like 
articles, with considerable facility. But 
by far the most curious parts of this 
volume ate those in which our man- 
ners, customs, and places of public re- 
“All the streets of this large city 
and island of Edinburgh are built of 
stone, and the houses are cut out of 
rock, with windows for light, and 
ladders on the walls for walking 
top, for they are built one above 
for I, Omai; saw the hills be- 
‘me, and the sea, which is the 
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» Omai, myself, saw the streets, and 
men, and horses, as if I could touch 


a2 
ie 
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them, though it was dark ; and this is 
ani ; to see better in the 
dark than in day-light, through long 
pieces of hollow’ wood. 

“And the streets (I could not count 
oo tke, dune, ae they 
are all so some are.lo 
and some are shorter, ) wioniiuhens 
and shops are houses where men and 
women sell, some clothes, such as I 
never saw—some, I cannot tell what, 
so many things do they sell ; and the 
bread is bigger than the bread-fruit, 
and better, though it im) this 
country on a straw, which is called 
wheat. And the people make fires of 
black stone, for it is not wood, but it 
burns; and their candles in the shops 
are nothing but air, but the light is 
brighter than the candles of oil, and I, 
Omai, could not comprehend it. How 
wonderful it is !” 

Captain Fraser next took Omai to 
the theatre. Kean was performing that 
evening ; but Omai could not distin- 
guish readily who were spectators and 
who were actors ; and seemed to have 
little knowledge of the unities of time, 

lace, or action. © “‘ There,” says-he, 
‘ the people all sit in rows, and there 
is a row of musicians ; and the la- 
dies were so beautiful I could have 


-kissed them all, and the gentlemen 


looked as mild and sweet as ladies. 
And nm the other sidé was a house 
by itself, though sometimes it looked 
ike a wood; and a gentleman, who 


; roared in a strange dress, was killed, 


and he died; and I was sorry; but 
the people cla their hands and 
stamped with their feet—and this is a 
tragedy. And a comedy or -farce is 
the same thing, as the Captain told 
me ; but there is no killing, only they 
look comical and laugh; and then 
there is a marriage according to the 
fashion of the country, and a great 
neise, and it ‘is done. But I could 
not understand how the killed men 
eame alive again ; and how the same 
people were married, again next even- 
ing; but the’ in teld me it was 
true, and the Captain is a good man, 
is his wife and danghters, 
why should I, Omai, doubt 

his word ?” 

No one can live long in this country, 
without hearing something of the two 
great ies in it who embrace 
site political opinions. Omai attempts 
té account for this, but in @ marmer, 
we fear, that would give little’ plea- 
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sure to the zealots of either party. We 
. taking a paragraph on a less, 


«« And the great chiefs of this island 
ride.in leathern. boxes, which are made 
black , and dragged at the 
of horses. And the box is not on, 
but it is on wheels, and 
windows, and is a lit« 
: the ropes are of lea- 
which —— calls harness ; 

is tied round the horses. And 

people who are afraid to walk, 
chiefs who are not strong, and 
women, that is, ladies, whose 
clothes: are fine, and their feet not 
made for walking, ride in these boxes, 
And a man sits on the top, with a long 
bamboo ;.and another stands behind, 
and pulls it back, for fear it should 
run away. And this is a coach; and 
a coach is not a ship, for it sails with 
horses, and not sails, and walks upon 
the land by wheels. Manysuch coaches 
did I, Omai, see, on the streets stand- 
ing, for those who would give money 
to.ride like a chief for an hour. And 
the mail coaches—what coaches are 
they!. they have four horses, and be- 
long tothe King. And the great chiefs, 
they have also four horses; yet for all 
that, they are not true mail coaches.” 

The following is Omai’s account of 
his visit to the Parliament House. We 
should doubt much if the judicatures 
of Otaheite will be improved by the 
description. 

«he Hall of Chiefs and Learned 
Men, who j in crimes and differ- 
ences among the people, is wonderful, 
and their manner of settling disputes 
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of justice, made of shining 
3 and there were two houses 


t halls of judges ;. but the image of 
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justice was not the same in both, for: 
it was different. And .the i 
looked down upon the black men, be- 
low, and smiled and nodded: their 
heads. And a black man rose up an 
spoke, He also had a whi like 
a_ cauliflower, but and mor 
beautiful, and handles hung down hi 
back like the tail.ef assheep. And he 
painted with his finger,.and drew his 
cloth round him, -and looked very 
wise, and read from a paper, and nod+ 
ded his head, and spoke, and the peo- 
ple laughed. What he said I did not 
understand, for it was spoken so fast, 
that I could not perceive its, meaning, 
though. the learned English ministers 
of Otaheite t me to read. . 


had 
ore . 


hands and bef 
Captain bid me look, that 


one 
black men -was.chief of the 


King of the great ialandl {dinar > 

ing o: i of Edi 

or Britain; and nobody reads but his 

books, for they are the histories of the 
i : their name is Marmion 


but I cannot understand them all, 
though the sound is ing, and 
sometimes, like the ing of a war~ 


“¢ Anda man stood up by the side of 
the principal Chief, who cried out for 
all those who wanted justice to come 
forward. And another black man stood 
up, and how fast he spoke! how he 
pointed with his finger, and. beat the 
table with his hands, and looked as if 
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as we came out of the crowd, 


the le to put in money 
for the great red chiefs who j ; 
caramels Dn gnenne Spinnin” 
Edinb , hor an — » with- 
\ Gigient deal money. 
“My in took me :then to see 
the books belonging to the judges. 


How many there were, I, Omai, can- 


not tell, nor can it be known in Ota- 
3; for I began to count and num- 
on my fingers; but they 
to be counted, they are so 
y, and there are three great 
usefuls placed in rows, and so like 
one another, that no one can distin- 
ish them. And the chief of the 
pres Sieeann tee 

me to 


ther book of a picture was turned 
over, and it was a written image of 
me, Omai; and 1 knew it—but then 
t was not me—it was the father of my 
father, the great Omai the traveller 


door, a 
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it was Sunday, and the people here 
do not :work on Sunday, only: the 
priests, and they go to church as they 
do in Otaheite, 8 their clothes are 
finer for church ; and the ladies, who 
are! the women, look beautiful, and 
each has their book, and it is red, be- 
eause it is the Bible. And a young 
missionary priest went up by steps, 
and sung, and the people sung, and it 
was delightful for Omai to hear; and 
another priest or minister stood up 
higher on the wall, and he read from 
a large book and prayed—the book was 
the same as the Bible at Otaheite, but 
bigger ; and it was pleasant to hear 


chief. that man read ; and, while some look- 


ed out at the window, some slept, be- 


justice. cause the noise was pleasant. And we 


all rose and sat down again on seats, 
and then rose and walked away. And 
this is a Sunday, and the preaching of 
the church in the great island of Edin- 
burgh, which is called Britain. And 
it is the same in Otaheite, but differ- 
ent.” 

Our author’s next visit was to the 
Castle, and an exhibition of paintings ; 
and he has described these as intelli- 
gibly as he could, though we fear the 
reading public of the South-Sea Islands 
will still have much to learn on both 
subjects. The account of a public 
dinner is more interesting, and the ar- 
rangements more capable of imitation 
by the corporations, if there be any 
such, in Otaheite. 

** I, Omai, was taken,” says he, 
“* by the good Captain to a great feast ; 
for the people of this country must 
all eat at certain times appointed by 
the chiefs. And it was in a house, 
or rather temple, for eating and drink- 
ing, where money is paid to the com- 
mander of eating men ; and his name, 
which is very like the name of me, 
Omai, in printing, is written over the 
it is. Oman, for it is not 
Omai. And this Oman is a little fat 
man, and not likeme, Omai. And there 
was a t crowd of h people ; 
and dress is worn when eating, 
and for mourning ; and how many ta- 
bles were there! and how they looked! 


and how they were covered with white 


cloth, and dishes, which were blue, 


. “and birds and houses on them, which 


-were not alive, because the 


were 

painted ! and the glasses and knives, 

and spoons of white shining metal, [ 

cannot tell, for they were beyond:the 

power of me, Omai, though learned 
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ing of the knives was wonderful ; and 
one asked another if they were thirsty, 
wine, water is never drunk, and 


with 












dinner after we were all filled ; and 
the people began to eat again ; but I, 
Omai, did not eat much, for I had eat 















thenose, for it wasdone by the mouth. 
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And the head man made a speech, and 
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of many colours. Some is called port 


or p ‘3 some is bamed ale, y 
cok whisky ; but: all ate comf 
for: the ahd make a man 
cannot. tell, how “many 
id, for there were ‘so 
many ; and my head began to grow 
giddy, for the table was running round ; 
ee ners 
wine, w was very good. 
I rose to go'away ; and it is the nature 
of English wine, that it takes away 
the power of ) from strangers ; 
so I fell down, and warplane 
and I heard no more; and I awa 
next day in my bed, in the good Cap- 
tain Fraser’s—and the dinner eating 


count of his visit to the University.. 
* And the good Ca took me to 







the young men, I cannot tell, though 
1, Onei, saw them myself, for they 


were so many. In one house was.@ 


cninnerares Saree 
He changed. redaitionks by his 


gers; but the sound was i 


was not afraid, for he was a chemist— 
what that is I cannot tell. And in the 
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doctors of the College have a language 
to themselves ; yer yt is not English, 
nor understood in Otaheite; and all 
the names of the beasts, which are 
animals, are in it; and it is Latin. 
And ‘the name of one bird was Fulco, 
and another Leo, and another Simiu ; 
and a cow is Bos, and Phocu isa seal, 
of sea~cow. But it would have taken 
me, Omai, all my life to write them 
so beautiful and small ; and the Cap- 
tain said it would not do ; so I gave it 
up. What is the use of this houseful 
of ‘beasts, I, Omai, cannot tell,. for 
they cannot be eaten, but only looked 
at} but money was paid for the look, 
ate it was wonderful ; and the stones 
and shells were also beautiful. 

*€ And the wise men who teachin this 
great school read, and the young men 
listen, and write it down ; and this is 
a leetute—which is not a sermon ; for 
there is no singing or Bibles; and it 
is not a'church, but a college. And 
the garden of the college, where the 
pore in nts grow, is not in the 
town, for it is in the country, near to 
the great Morton’s ; and the scholars 
are taught to know plants by Linne- 
us, and their names ; and he is a tall 
man, and shook me, Omai, by the 
hand, in a house of glass, which is all 
light ; ‘and we'are friends ; and J will 
gather medicine plants for ‘him in 
Otaheite—that shall I, Omai, do. And 
this is not all.the college, for there are 
also books, a great many, which I 
could not count, and they call it a 
Library, that is, books are a library. 
And the people here, the book-man 
said, live by devouring books: but 
this I could not understand.” 


We believe it was ourself who gave ' 
Captain ‘Fraser and his friend a note 
to’séé the printing establishment of: 


Messrs Ballantyne & Co. ; and we had 


entirely forgotten” the circumstance, 


till the following passage in Omai’s 
narrative met our view. We are afraid, 


vey but a confused idea of this most 
pr meen Ns the mechanical arts ; 
nor is it likely that the handicrafts- 


te will be able.to bind’ 
is sli ' dered wine to be brought to me and 
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put pitch upon the small nails which 
are ‘types, and strong men press upon 
the paper, and it comes out a book. 
This I, Omai, saw in the'great’ book- 
work of the island of Edinburgh, 
which is near the steeples where light 
is made for burning. And the shoe~ 
makers put leather upon them, and: 
sew them; how neat it is!—a true 
book to be read, and gold names on 
the back.” 

Had we not been afraid of render- 
ing this article too long, we should 
have: now quoted Omai’s aecount of 
an interview with “ the Man of 
Skulls,” as he is pleased to term some 
rg mony ee gentleman who had ta- 

en the trouble to measure the dia~ 
meter of his head. But as we have 
little doubt that Mr Blackwood will 
find it his interest speedily to reprint 
the volume, we conclude with one ex- 
tract more. 

** And the people of this wonderful 
island havé a book, and it is written 
with printed letters every new moon ; 
and the people look at it and laugh, 
for there is the figure of a black man 
on the outside ; and the cover of this book 
is like the bark of the bread-fruit, and 
it makes the people wise ; forthe Eng- 
lish people of the island of Edinburgh 
are wiser than all the world. And my 


Captain said, I must take this book 
to Otaheite, for it would make our 
chiefs wise; and he took me to the 
lace where they are made, and it is a 
ibrary, and the book-man who makes 
them gave us twelve different books 
with the black man’s head ; and when 


name, and knew that I 


hé asked m 


» was Omai, the son of a chief, and had 


come so far to see his book, he was de- 
lighted, and the chiefs of beoks in his 
house were also delighted, and took 
me by the hand; and though money 
is taken for these books, yet he would 
not take monty from my Captain ; 
and this is called a present by. the 
men of the gréat island of Edin- 
burgh. 

**And the chief of the wise men who 
write these books, he is called Ambrose, 
and he took us to his house, and or- 


my Captain, and would not. let us 
away, thongh the Captain said he 


‘ must go. Anda supper of birds was 


brought, which are called chuckies in 
English, and a curious fish, which is a 
Jinanhaddy, and it is not at Otaheite ; 
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andtoddy-wine, which is warm because 
it-is heated by fire, and which sailing 
men call grog. And there was a doc- 
tor there, and a warrior who was an 
Engine, with a red face, and who was 
fanny with my Captain and laughed, 
and he mixed the toddy-wine. And 
then reeds were brought with thimbles 
at one end, in which was fire, and 
they put them into their mouths, and 
the smoke came out, for they were 
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fire-eaters, and. Captain Fraser did, so 
too—aud this is smoking. And the 
book-man, whose picture is on the 
wise book, he said nothing but laugh- 
ed, and took.a black powder from a 
box and put it into his ose, for it 
was snuff. And they sai:| much which 
I did not understand, for who in .Ota- 
heite can speak like the great wise 
men of Ambrose?” 





A gentlemanly-leoking man—name 
usknowa=reidh laees black whiskers, 
came into the back-shop'a few days 
ago, and, after some pleasant and 
intelligent chit-chat among a body 
of contribytors, put down on the 
table a long, lean, blue-looking vo- 
lume, which he said had amused 
him on bis voyage down from Lon- 
don in the James Watt steam-boat. 
“‘ You will find it, gentlemen, a very 
lively little affair, and you will not 
glanee over its pages with the less in- 
terest for being told that it ‘emanated’ 
(that was his identical word) from one 
of the most beautiful and graceful 
ladies in all England.” One and all 
of us pricked up our syall, short, thin 
ears at these words, and O’Doherty 
handingover the volumetoourseLves, 
we apened the Magie Lantern, and 
saw, at half a glance, that our friend 
with the large black whiskers was a 
man of discrimination and veracity. It 
is, as he said, a very lively little affair ; 
but which particular one of the “‘ most 
beautiful and ful ladies in all 
England” constructed and lighted it, 
wein oursimplicity andignorance know 
not, and may never know. ‘The time 
has been, that we would have gone to 
London for the express purpose of be- 
ing introduced to a lady whom we 
believe to be graceful and beautiful, 
because the large-whiskered gentleman 
solemnly avowed it, with his hand on 
his heart, and whom. we know to be 
excessively clever, because we our- 
selves, who are not a fpr 

mtleman, have perused 72 closely 
cued of her effusions. Now 
we are old and rheumatic and gouty, 
and cannot stir from home ; but should 
this lady ever visit our metropolis, our 
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erutches shall carry us to the Royal 
Hotel, that is certain, and, leaning up- 
on them, devoutly shall we hail the 
fair star of the south rising on our 
northern horizon. 
_ But what; in the name of old Elwes 
and Joseph Hume, can be the meaning 
of the coarseness: of this paper over 
which we are now drawing our fore 
finger? Had this been a matronly 
treatise on household frugality, an at- 
tempt to undersell Mrs Rundle’s Sys- 
tem of Cookery, such paper-and such 
boards would have been in good-keep- 
ing—its outward appearance seems to 
reinind one more of the kitchen than 
the drawing-room table. Indeed, 
but for the evidence before us, we 
should as soon have believed that 
Pence-save Joseph had convinced the 
rose-tree that it could effect a great 
saving to nature, if in future it made 
use of its withered leaves for the 
vehicle of its fragrance, instead of the 
bloom and blossoms which it annually 
squanders, as that such a writer as 
this could have been persuaded by him 
to send forth the perfume of her prick- 
ly fancy in such a shape as this. But 
we can only refer it to the inexplicable 
mysteries of the sex. However, as we 
have no doubt that the of this 
fair ae would a most beautiful 
even in the dress of a peasant girl, al- 
though that of a countess right be 
more natural and befitting her loveli- 
ness, so her mind beams forth thro 
the dim, dull, dirty. blue, in which the 
saving knowledge of Joseph Hume 
has induced her to wrap it on the 
presentoccasion, al we hope soon 
to see it in hot~presstand wire-wove, | 
and cerulean azure. . 
The ‘‘ Magic Lantern” exhibits a - 
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ablé point of view than 
hich any of us would wish 
e seen. Vice, full-grown, is no 
1 t into view—and indeed 
it is no business of a female ever to 
do that—but the steps which Foll 

toward’ it are pointed out wi 
ine and at 


8 
same time with true feminine de- 


aeten hinds is called the Aue- 
and describes, with a humour 


y been the residence of a family of dis- 
i and bore evident marks of good 
taste-_-The furniture was rich and elegant, 
pica ge lesa age as 
ornament ; i were the @- 
ceuvres of Pang a gary, and ps 


gance and female usefulness—the neat book 
shelves, stored with the best authors ; the 
writing-table, with all its 3 the 
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never did I behold a sweeter personification 
of a duet, * Both warbling of one song, 
both in one key ; :as if their hands, their 
sides, voices, and minds, had been incor- 
porate,’ Another represented a most ani- 

1, intelli ‘ ci, sendiion to 
one. who was Soins. ete counte- 
nance, though and languid, was ex. 
pressive of genius and sensibility. Here 
then, thought I, are the late actors in this 
domestic scene ; and, as I gazed on the 
sweet faces before me, my interest became 
excited to a painful degree.—Imagination 
pictured those delicate-looking females 
driven from their home, stripped at once 
of all the elegancies of life, and sent to 
brave a world, the hardships of which they 
were now for the first time tolearn. I saw 
them cling to each other in an agony of af. 
fection—I saw the last looks of parting 
sorrow which they cast on this scene of 
happy hours for ever gone by ; and I saw 
the efforts they made to compese their tear- 
ful countenances, and to regain some por- 
tion of fortitude, while with hurried steps, 
as if afraid to trust themselves with ano- 
ther parting glance, they left the apartment. 
My heart bled at the picture which my 
fancy had painted, and I hastened into the 
room where the sale was going on, to lose 
the poignancy of my emotions. Here every 
thing presented a contrast to the quiet 
scene that I had quitted. Noise, bustle, 
and confusion, on every side. Here wasa 
groupe of fashionables, male and female, 
whose bows of recognition, and smiles and 
whispers, betrayed that they were moreoccu- 
pied with each other than with the auction. 
At another side was a set of elderly ladies, 
whose scrutinizing glarces, and airs of sa- 
tisfied self-importance, were expressive of 
their conscious superiority. Next to these 
were some gentlemen, of a certain period 
in life, who had left their clubs to look in 
at the sale, and whose sdpient looks and 
whispers declared them well accustomed to 
such scenes. The rest of the crowd was 
composed of brokers, and dealers in bijou- 
terie, who evidently wished the fashionables 
away.” 

After many lively and caustic touch- 
es, the fair writer proceeds in the fol- 
lowing strain : 

‘¢ By the bye, apropos, of balls—what 
very pleasant ones we have been at in this 
house fe Mrs B—— will give no more 
balls ; for, I understand, they are quite 
ruined. Well, I declare, now that I think 
of it, I am very sorry; for there are so 
very few people that give pleasant balls. 
—_ the sage became general, each 

the ies, y' and old, winging i 
their voices :—‘ Well, I must say, I al- 
ways thought how it would end,’ says one. 
* What a very conceited woman Mrs B—— 
was !’ cries another. ‘* Yes, and what fuss 
people made about the beauty and accom- 
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plishments of the daughters,’ observes a should last more than two seasons, unless 
third. * I (said-a pale sickly-looking girl) he would change his cook every month, to 
could never see any beauty in them ; and. ent a ion of the same dishes, and’ 

cep 8 regular roaster of his invitations, 


I am sure they wore and pearl pow- 
*der.” sThey give deviluh: goed. dinners with a mark to each name, to prevent 


(said one of the beaux) and I must ple from meeting at his house some yy 
do B —- the justice to say, that he had season.’ ‘ Would it not be better to cut his 
on re the yee pe pan ae * Yes, uaintances e month, instead of his 

e gave capi ret,’rejoined another. coo tticularly if he once got a perfect 
¢ I thought his white hermi better than artist a Who is it that would ae ave 
his claret,’ said a third; while another ex- up all his acquaintances, rather than part 
claimed, ‘ Well, give me his hock in pre- with such a cook as Monsieur Ude?’ All 
ference to all his other wines, for that was the party agreed in this sentiment, but the 
unique.” * Thope G——~ will buy B——’s silent young man observed, that ‘ Carrying 
wines, as he gives such good feeds: his is it into practice might be attended with dis. 
the only house in town where you may re- agreeable consequences ; for some men are 
ly on finding a perfect supréme de volaille; so ridiculous, that if you take it into your 
or where you get cotélettes des pigeons a la head to cut them, they call you out, and 
champagne.” * Oh! but (remarked the nothing but a duel or an apology re- 
first pgs G—’s oe yo is not nearly mains.’ ” 
so cool or well arranged as B——’s, and ° ‘ 
the wine may get injured.’ * There won’t But _ not. miter heartlessness 
be time enough for that, for G—— can’t amidst t parting wreck of . the 
last long; he will be done up'in a short SPplendours of Fortune, and there is a 
time,’ was the reply. ‘I did hear some fine relief given to the above de: 
hint of that,’ said another. ‘ It’s a fact, I tion of these callous marauders, in the 
assure you, I had it from his lawyer,’ said following amiable picture. 
the first speaker. ‘ Well, G-—— is a mon- ‘* T left them, with feelings very similar 
strous good fellow, and we must dine with to those excited in my mind by the fashion- 
him very often, that the wine mayn’t be ables; and, with more of anger than a 
— before“ he is done up,” said one of Christian ought to feel, I exclaimed, ‘And’ 

e Exquisitcs; which friendly intention this is an auction! a scene so often the re- 
they all expressed their willingness to car- sort of the old and the young, the grave 
ry into effect. ‘ Have you any idea what and the gay, where human beings go to 
is become of B—— ?’ interrogated one of ttiumph in the ruin and misery of their 
the party. ‘ I did hear something, that he fellow-creatures! and where those who have 
was in the Bench, or gone to France: but partaken of the hospitality of the once opu- 
(yawning) I really forgot all about it.’ ‘I lent owner of the mansion, now come to’ 
intend to bid for his curricle horses at Tat- witness his downfall, regardless of his mis- 
tersal’s.? * And I (said another) will buy fortunes, or else to exult in their own con- 
his Vandyke picture.’ ‘ What! do you like trasted prosperity! Never were mankind 
pictures ?’ said a third. ‘Ono! I have so low in my estimation ; and I was hur- 
not the least fancy for them; indeed I rying from this scene of heartless selfish- 
don’t know a Titian from a Vandyke: but mess, when I perceived two females enga- 
one must have pictures, and I know that ged in conversation, whose looks were ex- 
R——, who is a judge in things of that pressive of the sympathy which they felt 
sort, wants to have this, and I am deter- in it. : 
mined he sha’n’t,’ was the reply of the in- | ‘‘ On approaching nearer, I heard the 
tended purchaser of one of the chef-d’eu- names of the Misses B—— pronounced in 
vres of Vandyke. accents so full of te How that I 

*¢ A young man of the party, who had paused to listen to 

hitherto been silent, and in whose counte- of the females, whose appearance bespoke 
nance good nature and silliness strove for her to belong to the upper class of society, 
mastery, remarked, that ‘it was a pity that observed, ‘in to an enquiry of 
people who gave such good dinners were soother, that ‘ The family were all at 
soon ruined.’ ‘ A pity! (replied another) . her house, and perfectly reconciled to their 
no, no; rive sie. 8 Shes eoeerci Nene misfortunes ; that she hoped enough would 
brisk one ; for let the dinners a eodkey : ~eg'h poy es vottthaes of ie 
ever so good, one so tired of seeing al- the family to in 
wa’ the ame faces and the ee Kind of a retired are merece ag Ae 

: for if a dinner-giving man ho isses B—— regret change 
out many seasons, he p. often the of fortune as dreading its effects on their 
same sort of dinners, and the same set of parents, i 

men, that it at last becomes as tiresome as assisting their fellow-creatures.’ Here the 
ining at the mess of the Guards. Believe emotions 

is nothing like a fresh start; and controllable, and while the tears trickled 

ho man, at least no dinner-giving man, down her cheeks, she exclaimed, with a fer- 
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v that displayed the sincerity of her 
feelin ‘ eT en them, bless them ; 
‘well I know their goodness: they found 
me out when oppressed by affliction and 
poverty ; despair had nearly overwhelmed 
me, and I thought Pity and Benevolence 
had fled from the earth. They relieved 
my wants with a liberal hand; but oh! 
hee is of infinitely greater importance, 
they reconciled me to my fellow beings, 
and tomy God. That I now live, and 
pursue a course of usefulness and industry, 
{ owe entirely to their humanity ; I shud- 
adler at reflecting on the fearful crisis to which 
poverty and despair had reduced me, when 
those amiable and excellent young ladies 
found me out. By their assistance I am 
now not only above want, but have a trifle 
to assist the unfortunate, and I came here 
to purchase some of the furniture of their 
own private apartments, which I know they 
valued from their childhood, in order to 
have it sent to their future habitation, as a 
trifling memorial of a gratitude that can end 
only with my life. But, alas! I am too 
date, for the auctioneer’s clerk has told me 
that the furriture of their rooms, together 
with their clothes, books, and musical in- 
struments, are all bought in by a friend ; 
so that I am deprived of this opportunity 
of ing my gratitude. I have one more 

to make—they will want a domestic, 
and no where can they find a more attached 
one than myself. The life which they 
have preserved shall be devoted to their ser- 
vice. 


“ The ion of the *s coun- 
tenance became radiant with gratitude and 
benevolence, and the soul-beaming smile 
of approval with which the other r 
her, as by a gentle pressure of the hand 
she marked her heartfelt sympathy, made 
its way to mine. 

“ T longed to press both within my own; 
but this the usages of sans forbade. 

* I enquired of a bystander the name of 
the lady, and on referring to the auctioneer, 
he disclosed to me in tonfidence, that she 
was the purchaser of the furniture, books, 
clothes, &c. &c. &c. of the Misses B——, 
and had given directions to have them all 
sent to a residence which she has presented 


to them. 

“ My glowed with delight at 
finding two instances of benevolence ; 
and I exclaimed with warmth, ‘ Thank 
heaven, all goodness has not vanished from 
theearth! The virtues of those two ami- 
able women have reconciled me to my spe- 
cies ; and I find that even the selfish vor- 
tex of an AUCTION cannot engulph true 

oo 


virtue, 
The next sketch is of the Park. O 
vanished days of our youth ! O sunny 
summers, we, young Curisto- 
gallant grey, 


PHER NortTH, on our 
charged through the gate at Hyde- 
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Park Corner on. a Sunday! What a seat 
was. ours! Neither Alexander the 
Great, Chadwick, nor Leatham, could 
have excelled us.. How did we turn 
and wind our fiery Pegasus !—But 
now—O Castor! we fear to bestride 
even a Highland shelty. The follow- 
ing description brings vividly back up- 


* on us the triumphs of our youth. 


** Carriages, of every description, from 
the splendid vis-a-vis and elegant chariot, 
down to the vulgar city coach and more 
vulgar gig : next to the well-appointed cur- 
ricle followed a shabby hired whisky ; 
while the cabriolet, with its Dandy driver, 
was contrasted by its next neighbour, a 
vehicle partaking the joint qualities of a 
taxed-cart and Irish jauntiag car, conduct- 
ed by a butcher-like looking man, accom- 
panied by a large female, whose checks 
might in colour out-vie his primest ox 
beef. 

‘© Tn the drive, which is now considered 
the fashionable one, and for which I can 
assign no other reason than its being the 
most disagreeable part of the Park, the 
crowd of equipages from Hyde Park Cor- 
ner to Cumberland Gate, is so great, that 
carriages are sometimes detained stationary 
for half an hour at a time ; .while the pro- 
menade, at each side, is a moving mass-in 
which hats and bonnets, with occasional 
peeps of pretty faces, are alone visible. 
Each person that you meet complains of 
the heat, and the dust, and the crowd, but 
still perseveres in giving this side of the 
Park the preference to the cool and more 
agreeable one near the Serpentine river ; or 
the still more delightful umbrageous walks 
in Kensington Gardens: surely this pre- 
ference is a convincing proof of ‘the influ- 
eace of fashion, which we daily see demand- 
ing fresh sacrifices of taste and comfort 
from her votaries. The equipages do not 
present a more striking difference to each 
other than do the persons who occupy them. 
—lIn the splendid vis-a-vis, with its em- 
blazoned coronet and supporters, sits, or 
rather reclines, the pale, and simply-adorn- 
ed woman of fashion, the languor of whose 
countenance exhibits the ravages of crowd. 
ed rooms, and late hours, and who enters 
into this scene to kill an hour on this dull- 
est of all days, according to fashionable 
poserer et Her coachman, with his 

nowing white wig and rich livery, seems 
conscious of his and his owner's superiori- 
ty, and regards the other carriages with ap- 
parent contempt; while the footmen, with 
all the impertinent non-chalance so pecu- 
liar to the servants of the great, are ex- 
changing smiles of recognition with their 
acquaintances, and making their observa- 
tions on the scene around them, Next fol- 
lows the gaudy, but ill-appointed coach of 
some citizen, crowded almost to suffocation 
with his fat- and flashy wife, and rosy- 
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cheeked smiling daughters, whose bonnets 
look like beds of tulips, and whose white 
handkerchiefs, applicd ‘frequently to their 

mark, in spite of their smiles, 
the yiciding sofincss of their nature, and 
shew them to be in the melting mood. 
This is succeeded by the smart turn-out 
of some pretender to fashion, who desired 
to have a carriage exactly like Lady H***’s, 
but wished to have a Jiftle more brass on 
the harness, arid more fringe on the ham- 
mer-cloth :—the coach-maker has been 
most liberal of both, and the poor would- 
be fashionable sits perfectly happy, fancy- 
ing the smiles with which the gazers re- 
gard her gaudy equipage, and ill-drest self, 
proceed from pure admiration. The Lord 
Mayor’s coach, with all the paraphernalia 
of mayoralty finery, next fills up the line, 
while the smug faces of my Lord and Lady, 
with their offspring, the embryo Lord 
Mayor or Lady Mayoress, form a group 
that might be painted as a personification 
of 


* Oh, the roast beef of Old England !” 
so visible are its nutritious effects on their 
countenances. 

* A brown landaulet with red wheels 
now advances, the wretched horses of which 
seem scarcely able to bear the weight of 
plated harness, under which they are lite- 
rally bendjng ; and, as if to increase their 
misery, the shabby rattle-trap is filled by 


a group that would require the pencil of 
Hogarth 


to paint :—In the centre sits an 
elderly n, whose rubicund cheeks, 
fiery nose, and blue-black wiry locks and 
whiskers, give him g striking resemblance 
to the Saracen’s Head, as pourtrayed on 
stage-coaches. On each side of him sits a 
comely, sultana-looking dame, large, lan- 
guid, and listless—affecting all the easy 
negligence of high ton, which is ludicrous- 
ly contrasted by the absurd vulgarity of the 
carriage, and the whole set out. Five smi- 
ling babes, the images of their blushing 
sire, in picturesque attitudes, 
complete the party within ;. but what pen 
can do justice to the coachman and foot- 
man | The thread-bare broad-cloth livery, 
that was once white, faced with a colour 
meant to be scarlet, but much less vivid 
than theold gentleman’s countenance, made 
for men of tall stature, and now worn by 
such as are of comparatively dwarfish size, 
hired on job for a few weeks; the hats 
turned up all round, and totally bereft of 
the beaver that once covered them, stri- 
kingly evince the love of show, struggling 
with the parsimony and inherent vulgarity 
of the master. This turn out excites uni- 
versal derision, and the Dandies declare 
that it must belong to some East India or 
Dublin Castle dubbed knight, who has 
tempted one of the fair dames by his side 
to become his wife, for the pleasure of be- 
ing called My Lady. 
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“ The elegant curricle, driven by its 
more elegant owner, the beautiful Lady 
F***, now follows, and attracts all eyer, 
while this lovely female Phaeton, enveloped 
in capes and veils, scarcely deigns to shew 
a portion of those beauteous features, that 
have never been seen without exciting ad- 
miration. The fashionable and fascinating 
Lady S. H*** rolls along in her tasteful 
and splendid carriage, reclined in a corner 
of it, and covered by a transparent veil ; 
while the crimson silk blinds, half drawn 
down, shed not ‘a dim religious light,” 
but. love’s own rosy hue, over her faultless 
figure; and admiring Dandies, with un- 
covered heads, mark, by their low bows, 
the profound feeling which she excites. 

‘* Here may be seen the ‘ Gallant gay 
Jotbario,’ perhaps still more generally 
known as ‘ Romeo,’ driving his car, which, 
alas! is no longer a triumphal one, .being 
hailed by smiles of derision and contempt, 
instead of applause, whenever he makes 
his appearance in it. Its luckless owner 
sits elate, with head awry, and neck ex- 
tended, looking round to meet the glances 
of admiration which he fancies he excites. 
Next to this fantastic vehicle follows the 
family coach of Mr ***, the plain substan- 
tial elegance of- which marks the. good 
taste of its possessor; while the lady-like 
demeanour of his. wife, and the cheerful, 
ingenuous countenances of his children, 
who accompany her, bespeak a well-order- 
ed and happy family. 

*¢ The line of carriages is now broken 
by a tilbury, driven by a city Dandy, who 
has chosen the Park to make his debut in 
as a whip: the horse becomes restive, and 
the want of skill in his driver excites the 
ridicule of his more dexterous brothers of 
the whip: the tilbury is entangled in the 
wheel of a coach, which causes a general 
stoppage, while heads are seen emerging . 
from the windows of all the Son 
round, anxious to ascertain the cause of 
delay ; and the ladies in the next carriage 
are, between alarm and anger, almost, un- 
intelligibly vociferating from the windows 
to their servants to let them out; while 
their terror only seems to increase tae mer- 
riment of the surrounding crowd, and to 
give fresh impetus to the unfortunate Dan- 
dy, who is ma the advice of all the 
by-standers, with one hand reining back 
his impetuous steed, and with the other 
urging him on by applying the whip. 

** Next advance a male and female 
equestrian, who are apparently as little 
skilled in the riding, as the luckless Dan- 
dy is in the dtiving-school ;—the horse of 
the lady becomes fri at the crowd, 
and the lady more than participates in his 
alarms; while her cavalicr scrvant is so 
occupied in endeavouring to restrain the 
ardour of his own charger, that he can af- 
ford her no assistance; and her distress is 
15 








of citizens, country folks, and real 
ple, that figure in the Park on a fine Sun- 

y. when every vehicle is put in requisi- 
tion.” 


' We must, we must once more visit 
London. Contented must old Chris- 
topher North be to lean back in a lan- 
dau—and look round him from his 
» just as old Q. used from his 
y, to admire the figures of the 
passing fair. Yet it is not quite with 
us yet as with old Q.—Much enjoy- 
ment are we still capable of—and 
while we gratefully look back on the 
ft we cheerfully look forward to the 
and hope to close a life 
of usefulness, in tranquillity ho- 
nour. 
But the ic Lantern now streams 
its dazzling light into the “ Ecyrtian 
Toms,” and we see the gigantie fi- 
of Belzoni at the portal.—By the 
, does Belzoni remember drinking 
with us, hand to hand, five bottles of 
claret at Liverpool, in the year 1810, 
salt heats the pulleniok him- 
befi e philosophical, political 
,» and commercial society of 
that town? Little did either 
of us of the noise we were both 
afterwards to make in the world. We 
hope—Belzoni, thou hast not forgot- 
ten us, or how we imitated thee in the 
Passions Le Brun, just as our 
single ile was going out in its 
et, in a small room with a low 
ari ged sanded floor, not far from the 
“featre. But to business. _ Hear our 
author. 

LY mounting a 
case, sentence 
ed by a 


and dark stair- 
St Se we rd was utter- 
» whe exclaimed, ‘ O dear, 
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how hot the Tomb is!’ and another re- 
marked, ‘ That there was not light suffi- 


cient to see the gods.’ The groups scat- 
tered round formed a striking contrast to 
the scene itself :—at the entrance were two 
large animals, of the Sphinx species, form- 
ed of granite, with lions’ heads, and be- 
tween them was seated an elderly man, in 
the act of masticating tobacco, whose coun- 
tenance bore a strong likeness to them. 
Two or three fine young women, simply 
but elegantly attired, with their graceful 
attitudes, and undulating draperies, formed 
an agreeable contrast to the stiff and dis- 
proportioned forms of the grotesque Egyp- 
tian female figures. 

*¢ A party of schoolboys were amusing 
themselves by discovering likenesses to 
each other in the monstrous deities dis- 
played on the wall; and a governess was 
answering the inquiries of her young pu- 
pils, ‘ If there ever existed men with lions’, 
apes’, and foxes’ heads ?’ by sententiously 
reading extracts from Belzoni’s i 
tion, not.a word of which the little inno. 
cents could understand. One old lady re- 
marked, that ‘ The Tomb was not at all 
alarming when people got used to it ;’ and 
another said, it made her melancholy, by 
reminding her of the death of her dear first 
husband, the worthy Alderman, to whose 
memory she had erected a very genteel one.” 
Two vulgar-looking old men declared their 
conviction that ‘ It was all a hum, for had 
there been such a place, Lord Nelson 
would have said swmmut about it in his 
dispatches ;’ and another person of the 
same class said, that ‘ For his part, he 
did not like foreigners; and why did no 
Englishman ever find out this here place ? 
he should not wonder if, in the end, Mr 
Belzoni, or whatever his name is, was found 
out to be like that Baron who wrote so 
many fibs.” The first speaker observed, 
that ‘ Any man, who would go for to say, 
as how men had apes’ faces (though his 
own bore a striking likeness to one) would 
say any thing.” 

** A gentleman, who appeared to be a 
tutor, and two young lads, were attentively 
examining the model, and comparing it 
with Belzoni’s Narrative; and ie ques- 
tions they asked, and the observations 
which they made, shewed a spirit of inqui- 
ry and intelligence pleasing to witness ; 
rule hie enpoien. ik of good sense and 
information, marked how well qualified he 
was to convey instruction. 

*¢¢ The tomb levels all distinctions,’ 
though a trite observation, is one, the truth 
of which has never been doubted ; and, if 
it were, a visit to that of Psammis would 
convince the most incredulous: for here 
persons of all ranks meet, and jostle each 
other with impunity. The fine lady who 
holds her vinaigrette to her nostrils, and 
remarks to her attending beau, ‘ What a 
dreadfully shocking place it is!’ and that 
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looking at them there mummies 
so queerish.” 
old lady, and her two grand-daugh- 
e examining the f ecw the old 
got on a pair of spectacles, and 
evident labour, endeavouring to 
rgb Description ; but, 
y, she has got at a wrong page, 
ig puzzled herself for some time, 
ives up the task in despair ; and 
to one of the children’s 
i fate re 
? the y replies, ‘ Why, 
Pyramid, my dear, is a pretty ornament 
the centre of a table, such as papa 
sometimes has instead of an epergne.’ 

© A‘ simple-looking country girl is re- 
marking to her companion, that ‘ This is 
nota bit like a tomb ;” for that slie has seen 
many, but they were all quite different, 

peing swell and much of shape of a 

fnge tank , or else they were head-stones ; 

all had ‘ Here lies the body,” or some 

such thing on them, with cross bones, 
death’s heads, and hour glasses.” 

*¢ Two ladies of fashion now enter, at- 
tended by two Exgquisites or Dandics of 
the first class, and their exclamations of 
* What an odd place !’ ‘ O dear, how dis- 
ble the smell j is!’ attract the notice 
fine lady before mentioned, who has 
been in a flirtation with her bean 
for the last half hour ; they now recognize 
each other, and the languid « How @’ye do? 
I'm delighted to see you ; how very funny 
that we should meet in the Tomb!’ are 
at once by all three: and one of the 
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‘xgquisites, who appears to be of the senti~ 
mental cast, takes this opportunity of lisp- 
out, that * The ce of such divi- 


hities converts the Tomb into a heaven.” 

A vulgar-looking man, who has been list- 
ening to their chit-chat, and eyeing them 
with derision, whispers, but in audible ac- 


cents, to his wife, a modest-looking 
eats St seve you hear what that 
there young: pale-faced chap said to them 
there painted women, about going to hea- 
ven age don’t seem to have any more 
chance of that sort of | than they have 


hin an nnble just now.” The wife gives 
Fing ‘Took’ to be ead 
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be seen worth looking at, and where the 


company intolerably valgar. I real 
fa if a SG 


’ where one would’ meet every soul worth 


meeting in town, for, as to looking at a set of 
Egyptian frights, it never entered into my 
head ; I havenot heard of Egypt since my 
governess used to bore me about it when I 
was learning hy.; and as to tombs 


geograp 
and pyramids, I have a ect horror of 
them.’ Another of he ai observed, 


that she ‘ hated tien ever 
prone ime igr erp the ? And the 
third begged, that, ¢ in dex Egypt and 


its uctions, aw. Egyp- 
rol ese whi were beautiful, “and 
took an exquisite 

**< Oh! pray do od afte eel oti 
ments,’ exclaimed one of the ladiés ; « did 
you ever see such horrid things? Only 
wae any woman of taste wearing mew 8 

I declare those same Egyptians must 

~ ee dreadfully > and the wo- 
men must have. ee kideously when 
Sere oe oer ace 

ey Ww ve been at ir; "3 
beautiful trinkets, or the sweet tasteful 
jewellery at Howel and James’s !’ * Thave 
always thought,’ replied one of the Exqui- 
sites, * these lines in Shakespeare very ab- 
surd, where he says—. ‘ 


Loveliness 

Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when unadorned, adorned the most. 
*For uo fine woman éver looks half so 
well, as when she wears diamonds afd 
other valuable ornartents.’ ”” 

The whole concludes thus : enti 
" «& Some young people, attended 
mother, a very : araact Gomieg toh 
many indications of vulgarity im her:ap- 
pearance, now stopped before the ruins of 
the temple of ‘ Erments ;’ and one of the 

childrea asked her ¢ what place the water 

before Sher ton was meant to represent.’— 
Themammareplicd, she ‘ believedit was the 
Red Sea, or som¢ such place,” but recom- 
mended them not to ask ney as it 


would lead peoplé to think them 


ta ie i hoon 

f Beas enaui 

was near S was informed 
per Mierdany P tae aie Venkat 


bes y of the vate BE the ‘Toa Gn i 
fom eal epg, cae 


in that they cametotheT ommbmérely 
pe pass away an hour, or im the expectation 


id of meeting their acquaintances; but as to 
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them, or drawing any moral tnference from 
it, they seemed as little inclined, as if they 
had been in the round room of the 

House on a crowded night. bec abe. +2 
their own self-satisfied ignorance, the works 


of monuments of antiquity boast no attrac- 
to say, the 
to 


tions for them; and, strange 
m is of a country that 
surpass all-others in civilization and mo- 
rals, presents, in some of its inhabitants, 
examples of i ce and want of reflec- 
tion, scarcely equalled in any other part of 
the civilized world.”’ 

Now, gentle or surly reader, are you 
not under many obligations to the gen- 
tlemanly-looking man with large black 
whiskers, who put down the Magic 
Lantern on the table in the back-shop? 
But for him, it might. never have 
fallen into our hands. We hope that 
he will not think us personal in men- 

ioning his whiskers, nor consider it any 
intrusion into the privacy of his do- 
mestic life. We have not mentioned 
his name, for which, however, we take 
no credit, as our sole reason for with- 
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holding it from the public is, that we 
do not know it. No doubt, many 
goocemanty-looking men with la 
lack.whiskers, in various parts of the 
empire, will, after the publication of 
this Number, be personating the one 
gentlemanly man with large black 
whiskers, who gave us the Magic-Lan- 
tern. But it will not do. Detection 
is sure to follow. There is somethi 
about him by which he will he felt by 
all the readers of this Magazine to be 
the Man, the moment any of them 
set eyes upon his whiskers. It was 
not the Black Major—nor the guard 
of the Carlisle Mail—nor indeed do 
we believe he ever seryed his Majesty 
in. any department. . When he. reads 
this article, his whiskers will curl with 
satisfaction; and we should» not be 
surprised were he to become a contri- 
butor. He may depend upon it that 
there is no close-shaving with us ; so 
let him come forward with his article, 
under the signature of Back Brarp. 





MAY DAY WITH THE MUSES.—BY ROBERT BLOOMFIELD.” 


A creat many ploughmen—shep- 
herds—ditchers—and shoemakers— 
nay, even tailors—have in this free and 
happy country of ours wooed the 
Muses. Apollo, on the other hand, 
has been made love to,, (and in some 
instances very nearly rayished, as, for 
example, by that vigorous milk-wo- 
man, Ann Yearsley,) by vast flocks of 

women in the lower walks of 
life, dairy-maids, nurses, house-k 
ers, knitters in the sun, and Cinderel- 
las. A very droll volume or two might 
be made up of their productions. One 
thing weobserve in the Poetry of them 
all—male and female—a strong bias to 
the indulgence of the tender passion. 
‘They are all most excessively amorous, 
and every volume is a perfect dove- 
ing with a continual eoo. 
‘vigorous traigh emiotd 
a ous, straight-for 
, as if he were “ in glory and in 
* following his p 


binol, the ditcher, goes to work, as if 
he were paid by the piece. The shoe- 
maker melts like his own wax, and 
shews himself to be a most active un- 
derstrapper ; while the tailor, forget- 


ting that he is but a fraction, declares, 
** T dgre do.all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more, is none.” 


In short, the professions of the- man 
and the lover go hand iw hand ; and it 
would be as impossible to mistake “‘ an 
amatory effusion” of a genuine Roger 
for one of Sammy Snip, as to, mistake 
such. an erection as the London Mo- 
nument for. the handle of a milk-churn. 
The same remark holds good with 
the Poetesses of lowly life. With them 
all alike “‘ love is heaven, and heaven 
is love. Maids, wives, or widows, 
they all describe themselves as —— 
burning. The Dairy-maid writes like 
a young woman of strong red arms, a 
sanguine temperament, rude health, 
and good wages. She is an excellent 
creature to Roger, and lays on flattery 
like butter. She calls a kiss by its 
proper name—asmack ; and the plough- 
man of her most impassioned. poe 
is a man who, if he could be ized, 
might be exhibited in a booth as a very 
passable giant. The Nursery-maid 
strikes a leftier key, and prattles about 
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chaste desires, and a little baby with 
a face like its papa‘s: She imitates 
Moore’s Melodies, and affects to like 
Thomas Do-Little. She is a sort.of 
sweet Fanny of Ti 3 and her 
verses, like the lips of that. much-in- 
fuel young woman, “ keep eternally 
issing and biting each other.” The 
love poems of the House-keeper are in 
fat and pursy. They are full 

of the “ windy suspiration of forced 
breath ;” eating and drinking are 
romised liberally to her heart’s Dar- 
= and her imagination, even in its 
dest and most enamoured moments, 
dwells on the comforts, rather than 
the raptures of love. As for Cinderellas 
ip general, and not to make any invi- 
exceptions, it may be said of 
them, “with their clipsome waists,” 
that they belong to the Cockney school 
are too often almost as grossly indeli- 
cate as Leigh Hunt himself, who, in 
; his love poems, describes a lady’s 
limb above the knee, “ as quivering 
.with tremulous mass ae ;” and 
that they a Has Mooreand Fanny 
of praeueent devoutly than the 
. ting, roaring Irishman,” and 
“* Molly, cut and come.again.” They 
despise any man either Little by name 
or, Little by nature. That system of 
everlasting slobbering, recommended 
and expounded by “ the first lyrical 
_poet.of the age,’ in a volume by 
bien be cant but Pa made proud 
while living, when dying, and 
‘honoured — dead, is almost whol- 
‘ly discarded by these maids of all 
work, who eschew such thin and 
unsubstantial diet,-and like to have 
a good lump of English beef in the 
‘pot. From the poetry of such poet- 
esses, a selection would require to be 
anade with much circumspection ; but 
‘perhaps Mr Bath Bowdler might be 
prevailed upon to undertake it ; and 
certainly, after what Mr Jeffrey has 
So judiciously praised as a “ castra- 
ted edition” of Shakespeare, this gen- 
} dmay extend his shears to 
the fair sex, * sans peur et sans re- 
proche,” and .contrive to render the 
somewhat luxuriant display made by 
these vir Ne peee fit om a fonily 
ty, wi ir feet on the fender, 
grok But of this 
hereafter. 
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a 
j of hum 

verse-men and verse-women, we think 
that in our days the only names worth 
mentioning, are Burns, Dermody, 
(whom Mr Jeffrey, in the Edinburgh 
Review, with great Christian charity, 
the most sweetness of nature, 
and the most polite .and gentlemanly 
dislike of all personality, called short- 
ly and emphatically, ‘‘ Dermody the 
Drunkard,”) Hogg,* Allan Cunning- 
hame, Clare, Robert Bloom- 
field. All these are men of genius, 
more or less—at least we think so 
—let the word genius mean what it 
will. They have all done some good 
things; how good it may not be 
so easy to say, but en 
to give delight, and therefore to 
serve remembrance. Of Hogg and 
Cunninghame we have apne | 
spoken with high praise ; and, indeed, 
it was an article in this Magazine, 
written by a gentleman distinguished 
by his genius and his generosity, that 
first directed the public attention to 
the latter of these two ts, and 
pointed out, if with somewhat of the 
exaggeration of free-hearted partiali- 
ty, certainly with inimitable grace, 
and a. fine spirit of truth, the peculiar 
bent of his poetical character, and the 
field in which it was calculated chiefly 
to succeed. But of Bloomfield we 
have hitherto scarcely said one word, 
having only quoted, in one of our ear- 
ly Numbers, his exquisite picture of 
a Blind Boy, to be, found in a little 
poem, called ‘* News from the Farm.” 
_We mean, therefore, to say a few words 
now about this very pleasing, and also 
‘original poet, no long-winded blast of 
critical cant, but merely two or three 
kind and ightened s— 
and we very soon do the same.of 
Clare—the ‘‘ Northamptonshire pea- 
sant,” as he is somewhat slangishly 
ealled, just as Sampson the tis 
called “‘ The Birmingham Youth.” 
Their patronage of Clare has been 
highly be i to Messrs Taylor 
and Hessey, and proves them to be per- 
sons of amiable and intelligent minds ; 
although, with that inconsist that 
has often marked the conduct of wiser 
and better men, they have lately de- 
graded themselves, and their Tespect= 





© Hogg and Hazlitt are decidedly the best prose writers of the same class. By the 


bye, we are delighted to see the pretty s 
collected edition of Hogg’s Poems. 
the whole affair as it should be. 


zie in which Messrs Constable have got up the 
The volumes.are —the price moderate— 








about the mur- 
of the Fleet or the Row, 
r spite towards the publisher, 
whiose name is on the title-page, and 
some vagueand indefinite nity to- 
wardsthe possible authorof the volume. 
From an expression, by the way, in 
py no article ‘alluded to, we 
the critic to be a pawn- 

ee @ writer-reviewed' had 
plied common expression, “* Pled= 
of Affection,” to a family of chil- 
dren, all of: whom having died but 
one, that — Ree ne and pi- 
ously called critic, ‘* the only un~ 
redeemed pledge Lif” This 9s bd sie 
pidest piece of blasphemy we ever re- 
collect to have seen ; suid ib os Welaive 
heard, it -was' written by *********, 
(which surely is impossible,) the edi- 
tors would do well never again to ad- 
mit such a miserable spoon into the 
Mr Bloomfield, on the publication 
of “’'The Farmer's Boy,” was looked on 
asa igy, and not without 
reason.. For ewed in that poem 
a very fine feeling for the beauties and 
the occupations of the country. He 
had had few or no advantages of train- 
ing, but he had treasured up, in an 
innocent, and happy, and thoughtful 
mind, many youthtul remembrances 
a rural tary Bpatepinely on 
tting upon a subject, he seems 
to have put them easily and natural- 
ly, and often very tly, into 
verse. Having read but little, and 
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by their solitariness, and the uncon- 


scious: i mdence of the harmless 
and ‘happy bei ngs in his labour and 
his poverty. Now and then single 
lines‘ occur that are quite exquisite ; 
and ‘his picture’ of Poor Polly, the 
ruined and insane maiden, is equal 
to Cowper's Crazy Jane, if not, in- 
deed, superior to it ; and there can- 
not be higher praise. England is just- 
ly proud’ of Bloomfield, on account of 
his genius, and of that simple and 
pure tone of morality which breathes 
overall this his first, and, of course, best 
Poem. Besides all these its merits, 
which we have just slightly glanced at, 
“* The Farmer's Boy” is by far the best 
written, as to style and composition, 
of any work of our uneducated poets, 
The melody of the versificution is oft- 
en ingly beautiful; and there 
are fewer faults of coarse and vulgar 
taste in it, though some there un- 
doubtedly are, than in any book of 
any man similarly situated, with which 
we are acquainted. All this shews a 
mind delicately formed by nature ; and 
aceordingly, “The Farmer's Boy,” now 
that the mere wonder and astonishment 
are port by, continues to hold its 
place, and can never be sed by an 
candid and cultivated Ach ae Wishotk 
the highest pleasure and approbation. 
His “ Rural Tales,” which we have 
not looked at for a long time, were ma~ 
ny of them very good, In these he 
went somewhat déeper into the human 
heart ; but, trying more difficult things, 
more NAS Bey? fell into failures. But 
on the whele, this second volume was 
not a falling off, though it wanted 
the concentrated: interest of his first 
Poem. There was considerable in 
nuity shewn in the conception of his 
little domestic stories; and always 
much true pathos in his delineations 
of feeling and character. He put his 
heart into every thing he did, how- 
‘ever trivial ; and many of his situa~ 
tions were striking, original, and im- 
pressive. He writes many poor— 
even bad passages, but never two pa- 
ges at a time utterly worthless, like 
some others we could name; so that 
his most indifferent tales leave behind 
them a most pleasing impression, both 
of his und ing and his heart. 


We believe this to be truth, without 
exaggeration, and without seeking to 
| say any thing wisely critical about Mr 
Bloomfield or his writings. 
“The “ News from the Farm,” is a 
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1 on the Vaccine Inocula- 
tien; and it.is wonderful how much 
Ppakiiog, The pumgndiaael 

, to 
above—that description of the Blind 
Boy, is worthy being inserted 
among the Flowers of English poetry ; 
elegant, and most deeply 


> 
ing—even to tears. 

‘We believe there are other, poems 
of Mr Bloomfield, but we have rather 
forgotten a little what they are, ex- 
cept a long copy of verses about the 
River Wye, which we did not greatly 
delight in-at the time we endeavoured 
to give them a reading, and the com- 
— of which must, we suspect, 

e been a kind of voluntarily self- 
imposed task-work.— We may be mis- 
taken, but this is our im ion. 


Now, when so in @ man as pulias Odoherty, alias O; 
bef on the Adjutant’s knee.” But the two 


Mr Bloomfield re-appears before the 


Public, after a retirement so long and ;2carousalsg as given on 
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ce 


ed the same privilege of us as 
Chaucer, Boccaccio; the Misses Lee, 
James Hogg, and the authors of “« The 
Tent?” Perhaps. the last inimitable 
production, witich was "erected in the 
Shape of a roursd-robin, was the model 
which our poethad chiefly in his eye; 
and. we «re cor‘firmed’ in this idea, by 
the first ‘little wood-engraving in. the 
volume, here old Sir Ambrose High- 


Yanr occugjes the very same place of 
‘honour ‘Stich Christopher North did 
wn “ The *Cent,”4—with this exception, 


what the Saronets hus his ancient wife 
‘at his sidg, whireas Mxs M/Whirter, 
5 sat 


and 


deep as finally to have given rise (he wood, rcemble each other in many 
tells us so, in his to ““ May-day fof their gveat features,—the one bei 


with the ere to a report of his 
death, it cannot but be gratifying to 
all lovers of good poetry—be it high 
or low—to hear him once more tuning 
his rustic reed. And it gives us plea- 
sure to be able to say conscientiously, 
that his new little volume is one of 
the most agreeable he has ever writ- 


ten, and one that shews that his pow- _ 


ers are noways i The idea 
of the poem is really a very pretty and 
ingenious extravaganza ; its im- 
probability in a world so selfish as 
ours, is by no means.against it. Mr 
Bloomfield has a pleasant smile upon 
his own face, at the notion of a wor- 
thy old landholder accepting of rhymes 
from his tenants in lieu of rents ; and 
therefore we hope that no stupid and 
sour eritic will put a frown upon his, 
ee, during these times of agri- 

tural distress, when many an Eng- 
lish farmer that ‘formerly weighed 
twenty stone, is now a mere shadow, 
and reduced to seventeen. 

Sir Ambrose Higham, being some- 
where about fourscore, and having got 
sick of his annual Spring visit to fou 
don, resolves to give a grand féte 
cham to his tenantry, and to de- 
mand payment in poetry instead of 
A number of. big tables are 

a lawn near the hall ; and 


I 


set out u 


‘one’ bard after another rises up, makes 
a leg, and pays his poem. And this 
Mr Bloomfield very prettily calls 


a“ LighGund Shadow” of Scottish, an 


*the others “ Passage” of English life. 


, But wé shall now let Mr Bloomfield 


‘ speak for’ himself, and we do not’ fear 
‘that one?and all of our readers ‘will 
ebe quite-delighted with the 

* beauty’ of'many of the passages we ith 
_ tend to. qhote. . 

The poem opens thus—and it is the 
only passage in which Mr B. speaks of 
himself, certainly with much modesty 
and feeling : 

THE INVITATION. 


That joy I feel when Winters tiga intery. > 


is. o’ers 
When. the dark despot lifts his. hoary brow, 
And seeks his realm’s eternal snow. ¥ 


bleak n 
Shake every nerve and aragping taney chy? 
time creeps o’er me with 


‘Would shake his cup of pleasure to the brim, 
Turn scoffs and obstacles aside, 
And instant action follow like a tide. 
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‘ai boy, pens; I'll weigh the case no 

But write the summons :—go, go, shut the dour.’ ” 

~ A summons is accordingly issued in 

labic verse, from pen of 

bor Baronet yogne we presume, 

and its effect on the surrounding po- 

pulation is described with a truly ani- 
mated spiri 

The clown's broad wonder, fhe enthustas’s tears, 

of comfort on the brow of caze, 


Sutter: 
art 


ee 
Z 
i 


2 
j 


“Twas Oakly. sentence on their heads would fall— 
Banquet that bewitch’d them all.” 

All this is very naturally felt, and 

ly written. But the “ Gather- 

“and the “ Banquet” are admi- 

rable, and it would be doing injustice 

to our worthy poet not to quote it at 


full length. 


And ’midst them in.a line of 
and 


s “4 ag 
From prison’d darkness into cheerful light, 
And fenced him round with cas, tad 
The creaking with its costly store, 
Well cork’f, well flavour’d, and well tax'd, that 
came 


From Lusitanian mountains, dear to fame, 
Whence Gama steer’d,; and led the conquering 


way 
To eastern triumphs and the realms of day. 
A minor tasks fill’d every hour y 
*Till the sun gain’d the zenith of his eat g 
When every path was throng’d with old and young. 
And many a sky-lark in his strength up sprung 
To bid them weleome.—Not a face was there 
But for Bor dng at least had banish’d care ; 
Ni looks, no pauper tales to tell, 
» they knew their host too well,— 
joy in every eye: 
uch seenes were Engiand’s boast in days gone 


-> ot by. 
Beneath the thorn was good Sir Ambrose found, 
His guests an ample crescent form’d around ; 
Nature's own carpet spread the between, 
Where blithe domestics plied in and 


The venerable wand, 
And uae ambarnenbe stretch’d his hand, 


And with a trembling voice, and heart sincere, 
Implor’d a blessing on th’ abundant cheer. 

the mingling throng, and shared a feast 
With hearty welcomes given, by love increased ; 
A patriarch family, a close-link’d band, 
True to their rural chieftain heart and hand: 
The deep carouse can never boast the bliss, 
The animation of a scene like this. 
At length the damask cloths were whisk’d away, 
Like fluttering sails upon a summer's day ; 
The hey-day of enjoyment found repose ; 
The se Majestic rose ; 
They view'd him, while his ale was filling round, 
The monarch of his own paternal ground. 
His cup was full, and where the blossoms bow'd 
Over his head, Sir Ambrose spoke aloud, 
Nor ’d a dainty form or phrase to cull— 
His elated, like his cup, was full :— 
* Full be your hopes, and rich the crops that fall ; 
Health to my neighbours, happiness to all.’ 
Dull must that clown be, dull as winter’s sleet, 
Who would not instantly be on his feet: 
An echoing health to mingling shouts give place, 
*‘ Sir Ambrose Higham and his noble race.’ 


We will trouble the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, at his leisure, to write any thing 
as good as this—or the Galloway Lad, 
or the Northamptonshire Peasant. But 
we are sorry to say that the first poet 
that comes forward to pay his rent has 
not borrowed his notes from the Mu- 
ses. His christian name is Phillip— 
and he recites a ballad entitled the 
** Drunken Father,” in which is nar- 
rated the conversion A habits of -« 
briety of a tippli usband, partly 
by a fright WY te a mill-dam and 
a miller with a lantern, arid partly by 
the judicious good temper of his wife, 
who, instead of scolding him one night 
when he had got a cup too much, took 
him into her bosom, and gave him a 
gentle and pathetic remonstranee only, 
seasoned with conjugal endearments. 
The ballad is tedious, and we, suspect 
Phillip himself must have been half- 











1822.) 
seas-over when he penned it. It was, 
however, we are told, a ed to the 
very echo, and made the whole party 
very facetious. 

“« Thenceforward converse flow’d with perfect 
Midst country wit, and rustic 


i 'd to canvas, give the world delight 


seene that Wilkie might have touch’d with 


The idey-day banquet then had never died.” 


The Farmer is followed by the 
“ sturdy Keeper of the Oakly game,” 
who chaunts an elevated stave about 
a fallen oak-tree, and a troop of deer 
who came to gaze, and, as it would al- 
most seem, to moralize, upon the ruin. 
Our friend seems somewhat ratlically 
= deals in the heroics, and says 

at 

** A people’s wrath can monarchs dash, 

‘From throne or car,”— 
a palisigal ountianent is th must have 
been equally delightful and intelligible 


to the Pras company. We presume, # 
Keeper, that , 


from the opinions of 
old Sir Ambrose Higham wasa Whig, 
and voted with the minority. How- 
ever, Whig or Tory, his actions shew 
him to have been a worthy gentleman. 
The game-keeper speaks of his. deer 


- COR Qmore— 


«* From every lawn, and and 
7 ery m copse, glade, 
circled round 


The old shepherd thus beautifully 
introduced (the lines in italics are ex- 
pew A um recites a. ‘‘ Dream,” en- 
titled * iry’s uerade, It 
Say felecageh 

nd on the ing it was 
tous dan enigma. It is no less an af- 
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fair than a poetical summary of some 
of the principal events in the latter 
part.of Napoleon’s life—the Russian 
expedition--his subsequent campaigns, 
his banishment to Elba—return to 
Paris— Waterloo—and St Heléna.— 
will be remembered, that Mr Bloom- 
field was the protegé of Capel Loft; 
a gentleman who believed with Sir 
Richard Phillips, that Napoleon was 
a man of a pacific disposition, fond of 
home-coniforts, and an empassioned 
lover of freedom: It is extremely 
laughabie to observe honest Robert 
Bloomfield asloptirg: such insane ab 
surdities: but the poem, notwithstand- 
ing, is exvellent, and’ we cannot. help 
, quoting it. By excellent, we mean 
spirited, poetical, and imaginative. 
. THE SHEPAERD’S DREAM; OR, FAIRIES’ 
MASQUERADE. 

“1 had fo! led my flock,,and my heart was o'er 
I loiter'd:iasde the smali-lake on the heath ; 

The sed sury though down, left his drapery glow 


ing, ° . 

And no sved was‘stirring, I heard not a breath: 
I sat on the“urf, but I meant not to y , 
And gaze.i @'erthat Iske which for ever is new, 
Where cotis oycr clousis appear’d anxious to 

: ‘pet * 

5 From Le ae i¢ight doutle ¢ky with its pearl and its 

be Me, 7 

Forgetfulness, rather than slumber, it seem*d, 

¥, Wher: in infinite thousands the fairies arose 

eAll over the heath, ard their tiny crests gleam’d 


qin mock’ry Of soldiers, our fri and our foes. 
'. There a stripling went forth, half a 


: high , ; i 
And led 8 huge host to the north with a dash ; 


Silver birds ;ipon poles went before their wild ery, 
While the rfonar look'd forward, adjusting: 


sd e 
7 Soon aftera‘terrible bonfire was seen, 
\ The dwellings of fairies went down ‘in their ire,: 
* But from ali I remember, I never could 
Why the woodstack was burnt, or who set it on 


. The flames seem’d to rise o’er a deluge of snow, ' 
: That buried. its thousands, ; 
For the hero had here overstrain’d my mai 
* Yet he honestly own’d the mishap of the day. 
, Then the fays of’ the north like a hailstorm came 
‘on, , : : . 
‘ And follow’d him down to the lake inariot, . 
Ween Se Sate a large stone which they fix’d 
upon : 
And threaten’d and coax’d him, and bade him be 
He conquer’d them all, was to conquer no 
more, 
pois: wine he leag’d boldly'on shore, 
a’ . 
When away ran a fay that had mounted his throne 
*T was pleasant to see’ how they stared, how they 


j d, 
furze- obstacle stay’d, 
rear ase te 
F and some were afraid, 
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out ‘d the stripling in battle 9 
fides determined t fight aid to 


his to see such a fray, . 
And glory revonificd auch st them af 
y~hence he fled, with a few for his 
And leap’d into a cockle-shell hard by; 
It sail’d to an.isle in the midst of the ‘ 
Where thy mock falen greatness, and left him 
the north fairies stood round in aring, 
his rival pra ond cn epee, 
, was robed a king; 
ulting, and some were in tears. 
floated above, j 
Séme soldiers 1odk'd surly, sonte citizens strove 
To hoist the old nightcap on liberty’s pole. - 
But it im my dream some bewail’d him 


‘And liked not victors so gallant, so clever, 


ae al forward, and blew through a 
= fortune with firmness, you’ triumph 


woke atthe sound, al in silence, alone, 


And miy'dog seamper'a round ‘midst the dew'on 
grass. 


staff, as a knight would his lance, . 
Ser es yn a my baton, my 
: «spear, F 
And there’s my prime minister far in advance, 
Who serves me with truth for his food by’ the 
‘So I slept without care till the dawning of day, 
‘Then trimm’d up my woodbines that whistled 


My minister heard as he bounded away, 
And we led forth our sheep to their pastures again.” 
' The old: Shepherd has fairly beat 
‘both the Farmer and the Game-keeper ; 
but he meets with a formidable rival 
in a sun-scorched Veteran, who had 
fought in. India and Spain, and who 
narrates with an affecting aanelty, 
his emotions on returning to his na- 
tive home. ‘The topic is trite; but 
in Mr. eld’s hands it almost 
assumes a character of novelty. Burns's 
“ Soldier’s Return” is not, to our taste, 
- . THE SOLDIER'S HOME, 


“ My, mouse shall no high tone assume, 
or —farewell m and 
a task within ay Want 


and gave my 
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[June, 
I neyer ean fi A-short breeze sprung, _.. 
A s a 
ohn tar ana ™ 


And ey flew, like in the-wind ; 
4 sing down, down, down, they 


‘Phen gently, singly, 
went, 
And told of twenty years that I had spent 
Far from my native land :—that instant came « 
A robin on the threshold ; though so tame, 
At first he look’d distrustful, almost shy, 
And cast on me his coal-black stedfast eye, 
And seem'd to say (past friendship to renew) 
* Ah ha! old worn-out soldier, is it you ?’ 
T the room ranged imprison’d humble 


And bomb’d and boune’d, and struggled to be free. 
Dashing against the panes with sullen roar, 

That threw their diamond sunlight on the floor; 
That floor, clean sanded, where my fancy stray’ 
O’er undulating waves the broom had made, 
Reminding me of those of hideous forms 

‘That met us as we pass’d the Cape of Storms, 
Where high and loud they break, and peace comes 


never ; 
They roll and foam, and roll and foam for ever. 
But here was peaee, that peaee whieh home can 


yield ; 
The , the partridge in the field, 
And ticking clock, were all at once become 
The substitutes for clarion, fife, and drum. 
While thus I mused,:still gazing, gazing still 
On beds of moss that spread the window sill, 
I deem’d no'moss my eyes had ever seen 
Had been so lovely, brilliant, fresh; and green, 
And guess’d some infant hand had plac’d it there, 
And prized its hue, so exquisite, so rare. 
Feelings on feelings mingling, doubling rose, 
My heart felt every thing but calm repose; 
I could not reckon minutes, hours, nor years, 
But rose at once, and bursted into tears ; 
‘Then, like ie fool, meer ot — again, - 
And upon the past with shame and pain; 
T raved sf war and all its horrid cost, ° 
And glory’s ire, where the brave are lost. 
On carnage, fire, and plunder, long I mused, 
And cursed the murdering weapons I had used. 
ame shadows then ews ro volaes heard, 
, and one a child’s appear’d.— 

in stepp’d my fa with convulsive start,- 
And in an instant clasp’d me to his heart, , 
Close by him stood a little blue-eyed maid, 
And, stooping to the child, the old man said, 
* Come hither, Nancy, kiss me once agai 
This is your uncle Charlies, come home from 
The child approach’d, and with her fingers light, 
Stroked my old eyes, almost deprived of pas 
But why thus sj ny us tedious be ? 
Happy old soldier ! 's the world to me?” 

The rustic com ny begin tow to 
yawn a little bit, and some one hap- 
pily proposes a dance. So. to it they 
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. with pity glow'd, 
. she her tears, — 
Long life sa r” 
"By way of contrast to this love-sick 
and heeked maiden, came for- 
ward a stout bluff yeoman, who, 


‘ “~_ *# bitton’d to the throat, 


He is decidedly the best poet on all 
Sir Ambrose’s estate ; and being a fa- 
ther, and a true-hearted, honest, and 

ffectiona 


a te , his tale may 
be even read wi 


pleasure in the closet. 
We need not say what effect it must 


m air, under 

rm an 
tles, and 
a fine rosy-gilled, white-headed, fro- 
licsome, and poetical Baronet of four- 
score, and lined all round with lads and 
lasses with perma g wee 2 sag bd 

green grass below it was all alive wi 

feet gently pressing upon feet. The 
story is. of the J ger own daughter, 
his youngest child, who, living in the 
house of a lady of some rank, is belo- 
son, a Blind youth, 
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rapturous deseription of 
the sense of touch ? 
Quarterly denies, we an 
article on the Pirate, the pos: of 
love at first sight. Now we havea 
answer to all his gabble. We have our- 
— fallen in “see first se 
undred times. A glance 
eye that looked as it were not look~ 
ing at. vus—a smile just 
pri te ree ee 
pling love-pool, on each sid 
mouth—a long-drawn breath, almost 
ben a sigh gentl 1. 
ing breast, meeting a response 
from us, like that of a musical gentle~ 
man bending down his head to catch 
and return 


ognoscenti, prove 
the Quarterly to be a dull dog, and us 
to be a most inflammable one, besi 
illustrating a great truth, or 


fact of human nature. Love is lawless 
purity, and therefore, 
fet us. come to the 


in its utmost 
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of their ‘mutual pas- 


inted, in general, with great 
nature.’ The father, ae 
ter. poses to e her 

om oe ant the following 


touching colloquy takes place between 
guileless 


t 
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” Or mark’d 


* She has not sent me home,’ 


But at last, all difficulties are remo- 
ved, and the ‘pretty innocent and af- 
fectionate Jennet is wedded to her 
Blind Lover, and, we have no doubt, 
makesanexcellent wife,and found him 
an excellent husband, notwithstanding 
the dictum of the lady with the strong 
understanding in the Londen stage- 
coach. The poem concludes thus : 


** Down the greem slope before us, glowing warm, 
Came Alfred, ing at his mother’s arm; 
Willing she seem’d, but he still led the way— 
She had not walk’d so fast for many a day; 

His hand was lifted, and his brow was bare, 


. gains 
mn f— 
Dear , share my fortune with the poor, 
Jennet is mine, and shall be—say no more.— 
Bowman, you know not what a friend I'll be; 
Give me your daughter, Bowman, give her me.—~ 
what will my days be if you go? 
and a life of woe; 


it, Jennet—I shall die.” 
h prompt replies are cold, 
And stately prudence snaps her cobweb hold. 
Had the good widow tried, or wish’d to speak, 
This was a bond she could not, dared not break ; 
Their hearts (you never saw their likeness never} 
Were join’d, ly join’d for ever. 
Why need I tell how soon our tears were dried— 
How Jennet blush’d—how Alfred with a stride 
Bore off his prize, and fancied every eharm, 
How mute we seniors stood—our fo all gone ! 
y had won, 
- ht, 
es, ’d out- 
Yet my life.and hopes, I would not part 
“ J] 
With thie sweet recollection from my heart; 
I would not now forget that tend 
To.wear a crown, or make my girl a queen. 
Why need be told how pass’d the months along, 
eS eee the winter’s song ; 
How foiPd ee | all his. ve up, 


How Providence wi their eup ? 
No dark regrets, no scenes to prove, 
The gardener was too old to die for love. 
A thousand incidents I cast aside, 


To tell but one—I gave away the bride— 
Gave the dear what Kings could not have 


ven, 
Then d them both, and put my trust’ in 

eaven. 

the old neighbours laugh’d the night away, 
Whe tank of Jormeeh wedding to this ’ 
And could but have seeu the 
The half- 


smiles that play’d in Jennet’s face, 
F ’s bounding heart’ o’er- 


t have wept for » as I could now; 
‘of past ;— 
“ve done at last.” 
ymous then 
recite their verses, such as ‘‘ The Sol- 
diér’s Wife,” Love in a Shower,” — 


You 
‘Though ‘tis a father’s tale, 
‘A number of anon 
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and one ition which. we should 
like to have as the title is ata- 
king one, “ Lines to A vation.” 
Just as the party. are thinking of 
breaking up, they-are suddenly de- 
lighted by a bright and beautiful ap- 
parition. 

~* When in an instant every eye was: drawn 
gh at 


-Where, catching thena, Sir Ambrose sat alone. 

stopp'd,---when she, the foremost of the row, 
} ed, and placed the wreath upon his brow ; 
“The rest, in order by his bower, 


: Joop’d left each: her:single flower,— 
Theo stood aside.—What broke the scene’s re- 
pose - 
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Aha wecle sesembly eloped thels bende spd, 
The Muses charm'd'them as forma ating, 
‘And look’d,the very life.and of: iy 

But still the white-hair'd dame they 'd with 


ne perfect, and her truth so tried. 
Oh, sweet it is to hear, to see, to name, 
Unqueneh'd affection in the palsied frame—~ 
To think upon the boundless raptures 
And love, triumphant, conquering to the last !” 
Sir a in the ee of his 
eart, es aspeech,—as proba- 
bly as any he ever made in Parliarfient, 
— it is crowned with three times three; 
and, if the Lord Chancellor had been 
present, would have been by nine 
times nine,—and_ then the “‘ May. Day 
with the Muses” is at an end, andthe 
company fade away among the trees, 
‘on their various avocations. 

Why are not Mr Bloomfield’s poen 
collected, and published all in 
a couple of handsome volumes, at six- 
teen shillings, or a guinea ? They well 
deserve.it, and if his respectable pub- 
lishers, Messrs Baldwin, Cradock, and 
Joy, undertake such a tion, we 
hope that this article will forward its 
success. They may put Mr Blackwood’s 
name down as a subscriber for 20 copies. 
-If his example be followed: by all the 
other great booksellers in the empire, 
Mr Bloomfield (if no copy-rights in- 
-terfere) may receive a. e sum ; 
which, sincerely wishing, as well as 
health and happiness to him,—we bid 
him now affectionately farewell. 








- Rerorr attributes Granam Ha- 
miiton to a lady of.noble: birth and 


high fashion, who is‘said to have, some 


years since, fait. ses ves. in the 
field of ‘literature. If this be so, we 
‘sincerely congratulate the fair author 


.upom her improvement, though we 


must own it is not greater than we 
had-anticipated as likely to be produ- 


» eed by experience and maturer reflec- 


tion acting upon a mind. endowed 
ith such powers as those discover- 
in ere on, however —_ ~ 
: might instance regret their di- 
. rection and application. She has now 
learned to restrain her exuberant ima- 


FE 


_gination within the bounds of good . 


: taste, with to story as 
to 


GRAHAM HAMILTON.* 


ignify and idealize 


combining features, taken from real 
life, that instead. of mere portraits in 
fancy dresses, she presents us. with 
historical pictures. 

Graham Hamilton to us to 
belong to the class of proper and of 
good novels. ..It presents a spirited pic- 
. ture of theo manners ou ies of ane 
_times, in portion of society. wil 
which the reputed author may. be 
supposed most familiar ; the charac- 
es considerable. interest ; and it has a 
.moral kept sufficiently in view, with- 
. out being offensively obtruded u 
the attention. at every moment, as 
been done,in some didactic tales 


' which tend rather to disgust the read- 
er with their pedantry, to allure 
him to im ment.. The position 


here inte to be’ illustrated is, 
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|, we must 

ive such a detail of its incidents as 

i ite, but confine 

is simple, will Mise no te 

y given. 

Gnbiem is son of a reduced Scot- 
who cultivates his own 

land, living in a style little superior to 


—T farmer’s.. A y 
of the laird’s, a captain in 


Navy, and apparently a very gallant 
: iiaitandiel aiken. autions te 


t satisfaction of the elders of the 

y- But the ome < their 
courtship is interru e visit 
of a third brother, iSir Malcolm Ha- 
milton, a wealthy London......’. 
either merchant or usurer, we hardly 
know which, and an old amp 5a 

highly-respected personage takes 
: Graham, begs him of 
carries him off, to be 


the joint recommenda- 


sat 


7 , 
attachment to Lady Orville, which 
Occasions considerable vacillations in 


CJune, 


the hero's: In these va 
cillations, and in fine lady’s trou- 
bles and disgrace, consist the principal 
interest’ of the tale; for Gertrude, 
whose situation offered opportunity 
for the deepest pathos, is so little 
known to us, that our chief: concern 
with to her, is the effect her 
sufferings will produce upon our 
friend Graham. e should wonder 
that more has not been made of her, 
were it not evident that the person 
mest important to the author is Lady 
ille.. This lady is the only charac« 
ter in the book ‘who gives us the idea 
of being meant for somebody, and we 
can scarcely doubt the intention of 
poweeren under that name, a late 
utifuland highly-gifted individual, 
of the most elevated ravk short of 
royalty, and nearly related to the re» 
puted author. We rather object to 
such. representations, but we think the 
present one of the most pardonable in- 
stances, The character, instead of be- 
ing caricatured in its faults, is heigh- 
tened even beyond its original, after 
the manner of a painter delineating 
his wife or daughter as a Madonna. 
example was, and is here a stri- 


_ king one, of the waste and abuse of 


superior powers, and even criticism is 
compelled to respect the natural and 
‘iandanabie wish covertly to record the 
merits and palliate the failings of a dear 
and illustrious kinswoman, «while the 
same on is employed of jus- 
tifying her from every coarser impu- 
tation. 

As a specimen of the style in which 
the work is executed, we will select a 
conversution with a Miss Brandon, a 
clever girl, anxious to be in the very 
extremity of the fashion, but unable 
to achieve it.; the daughter of Lord S., 
who had a cook, a good house, 


_ and a great of money ; but he was 
-not the fashion; neither was Miss 


Brandon. has been ‘invited 
by Miss Brandon's brother to Lord 
S.’s villa at Richmond, as a piece of 
civility that could not be avoided ; he 
goes, finds himself out of his sphere, 
and is sufficiently uncomfortable. Miss 
Brandon, however, admires the shape 
of his head, and after talking of him 
for some time with Mr Moncrieff, a 
iman Of high character as well as fa- 
shion, who is Graham's friend, she 


to the piano-forte, and sings a 
Scotch ballad. “n 


‘* The impression had not ceased, when 
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the young lady abruptly quitted the in- 
strument, cht segherdiing me, said, ¢ £ 
know. you are a poet; we heard of you 
from my. “he told, us, when you 


‘i thing for m ne? fi 
you write something for me or to me ? for 
most of the verses th this book, thick as it 
is, are adressed to mé 3 and ‘there is not 
one MS. that any other eps ow gr 
can have, except it be Lady Or- 


As she said this, she looked signifi- 
eantly at Moncrieff, then returning to her 
pry gn cy Lady Orville ? 

is, have you seen her ?’ she said, ‘ for 
fe zy ennees out of bes own at Snow, 
> is amazingly handsome—she has 
preserved a freshness many mistake for 
se i has such charming spirits— 
How happy she must ‘be! How incredibly 
happy!’ A deep sigh from Moncrieff in- 
terrupted the young lady’s remark ; but she 
immediately resumed :—*‘* She ‘is a little 
fine; she visits few, and she never invites 
unless she visits.’—‘ If she could think to 
please any one,’ said Moncrieff, gravely, 
$ would she.not visit.or invite; for who in 
the wide world is so good natured as Lady 


? 

6 Tell me,’ said Miss Brandon, impa- 
tiently, ‘ what new books there are ?’—‘ I 
have read so few of the old ones yet,’ I re- 
plied ——* Oh, now you put me in mind of 
what my brother said of you.’—‘ And what 
did Mr Brendon say ?’—‘ Why, he said— 
but it may offend you.’—* It cannot.’— 
* That you were like a book, and spoke in 
sentences; and were methodical, scientific, 
and quite different from all ofus. But I 
hope I do not give you pain by saying this. 
I like to say and do every thing that is 
ye May I Esa you ee fee 
6 because it es e stare, an 
then it is E to'be different from 
others ; , in short, I am odd. Do you 
not think mé so ?’—‘ I am no judge,’ I re- 
plied, . *Thave seen very few ladies ; 
and , of course, must appear odd 
to me.’==* Qh, but I assure you I am dif- 
ferent from others: You may ask every 
bedy if I am not. I should think you your- 
self were rather singular, unlike the rest 
of the world.’—I bowed, without returning 
any answer.‘ The women in Sptiand are 
not, in general, handsome.’—‘ To me they 
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appeared so.’-~* You could not. have for- 
med. any attachment, I should think ;— 
you must have been so very young when 
you a there.’—~‘ Is there any settled 

at which persons begin to loye ? or, if 
may believe what I have heard, is there 
any at which they cease ?’_‘ Now 
puzzle me, Mr Hamilton, but, pray inform 
mé, does your hair curl naturally ? I like 
black hair so much; ‘yours is darker, I 
think, than Mr Moncreiff ’s.’"—I made ho 
answer. Miss Brandon then asked ‘me if I 


But there is no occasion for out 
proceeding, and filling our pages with 
extracts. For those who propose to at~ 
tend to our recommendation, and per- 
use Graham Hamilton, it would be 
worse than useless to forestall their 
Works of finey, will probably Jadge 
works of fancy, 
that we ive. Privo sp wen a 
than enough. We have little to add 
to our previous remarks. The princi- 
pal merits of this tale are its lively re- 
presentation of fashionable life, and 
the character of Lady Orville; her 
immeasurable superiority to all the 
frivolities that surround her, her con- 
sciousness of that superiority, even 
whilst she continues through vanity 
and indolence to lavish the treasures 
of her head and heart 7 objects so 
worthless. The style is good, and 
many of the reflections shew know- 
ledge of human nature. The chief 
faults are, that so unsteady a hero, 
with his three simultaneous passions 
—for we omitted to mention that he 
seems to admire Miss Clairforth, Lady 
Orville’s sister, some more than L: 
Orville—inspires little interest, and 
that the termination is unsatisfac- 
tory. We like to leave our friends 
dead or happy, and Gertrude is the 
only person here comfortably disposed 
of. In concluding, we canniot but re- 
peat our congratulations to the fair 
author upon her improvement, and 
advise her as sincere friends, should 
she still labour under the  cacoethes 
scribendi, to persevere in her presetit ‘ 
strain. Cs, 


“es 
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Wuar! Mr North, you give one 
contributor sixteen pages to Pen Owen, 
another six to a Polish Roadbook, a 
third a dozen for a new edition of Don 
Quixote and so forth, through a whole 
number, and yet confine me on the 
Fortunes of Nigel to one page, or at 
most two. Well, I have this consola- 
tion, that while a thousand people 
would never have heard of Pen Owen, 
&c. but for you, my subject.is one in 
regard to which every body is prepared 
for judging of what I, your critic, say. 
Tndeed, afterall, I believe you areright, 
or if you be wrong, it is perhaps in al- 
Jowing anything at all to be said about 
a ; in everybody’s hand, and in 
everybody's head. The only truly 
useful thing would be now and then 
to sum up in a lively way, the chief 
Mmerits and defects of half a dozen 
‘of this man’s works. One of them! 
‘what is that when we all know that 
‘ete I, or any body else, can, review 
“« Nigel,” “ Peveril of the Peak” has 
been keeping fourteen of James Bal- 
lantyne’s presses at work for six weeks. 
But “ dum viyimus vivamus”’—a few 
words can at least do no harm. If a 
new comet or meteor appears, ’tis well 
to prose about it; but who would 
‘tolerate a long disquisition about the 

-sun or the moon, or any of the old 
established ‘princes of the host of 
‘heaven? 
__, Nieer. then is a sort of antiquarian 
Novel, and is likest in its materials to 
Kenilworth and Ivanhoe—but is pro- 
bably better than either of them, and 
ill gir e more delight in the perusal, 
‘to ing readers. The interest 
of the. tale is not great, but the suc- 
cessive scenes support themselves 
without the dragging power of an 
overheated curiosity; and this is a 
conclusive proof of their excellence, 
that is to say, of their having brilliant 
colouring in themselves, and happy 
delineations. A novelist of high powers 
would require sometimes to shew what 
he can do, without the help of much 
excited curiosity, and thus demon- 
strate the real distinction which exists 
between him and the common race, 
who have sufficient skill to carry their 
readers through three volumes, and 
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in no part of these, shew anything 
yond mediocrity, in regard to. power 
of conception, delineation of character, 
&c., but nevertheless have the power 
of forcing their readers to go snoking 
forward like mail-coach hor-es, which, 
after coming down a dleclivity, are 
hurried on a long way over flat ground 
by the acquired motion. The surest 
criterion, therefore, by which the no- 
velist of superior powers is distin- 
guished from the crowd, is when parts 
of the book support themselves by 
their intrinsic merit, and are remem- 
bered after the end of the enigmas is 
arrived at. <A fictitious narrative, 
however, would need always to retain 
the argumentum ad hominem, that is 
to say, an appeal to the reader’s own 
condition, by treating of interests.and 
affections which are not sopite and ex- 
tinct in the t, like those of ,.Ivan- 
hoe. Nigel is an antiquarian Novel, 
as to history and costume. In feeling, 
it is as fresh and lively as the transac- 
tions of last week. Among the re- 
markable scenes, are those of George 
Heriot with King James, who aks 
generally with a considerable. tincture 
of Scotch, ludicrously mingled with 
Latin quotations. We have no doubt 
that many stupid persons will look with 
contempt on the character of James, as 
here represented, and will call. him a 
weak prince, deficient in those qualities 
which should be found in a king. To 
readers of a more liberal taste, the 
character of James will appear, on 
the whole, both amiable and deser- 
ving of respect, especially for .benc- 
volence and good intentions, though 
not very able to wield a heavy rod 
over brutes.. The trait which the 
spectator can least regard with pa- 
tience, is his inability to persevere in 
any course of his own, if o to 
the inclinations of Buckingham and 
the young Prince. But the royal pe- 
dantry is most humorously described. 
He treats every passing incident in a 
style both learned and agreeable, and 
sometimes ‘“ clatters” like an old 
Scotch Lord of Session. On_.one oc- 
casion the Prince and Buckingham are 
filled with shame and vexation on ac- 
count of his want of dignity; for the 
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King declares, in presence of some per- 
sons of high rank, that he had got a 
listening place built over some of the 
state prisons, for enabling him to over- 
hear what was said by the prisoners, 
when visitors were admitted to them. 
This machine he culls a * lag," and 
justifies himself by the example of an 
ancient tyrant, but he is persuaded to 
build it up. 

The ‘story sets out with an account 
of two Lon tices, officiating 
in a shop, and calling the attention of 
passengers. It is an antiquarian 
sketch, preserving the remembrance 
of customs no longer in existence. 
Another part of the story:shews the 
relation in which the citizens stood to 
the nobility. The daughter of the 
shopkeeper becomes unfortunately ena- 
moured of a Lord whom she sees at 
the house of George Heriot ; and one 
of the apprentices, throwing off his 
city clothes, in the evening, puts on a 
fine suit, and appears transformed at 
a’ fashionable: gaming house. The 
matked differences of dress, which 
were at that time adhered to by the 
differentorders of society, give a strong 
effect to the narration of this adven- 
ture. In the character of George He- 
riot, the silversmith, there are no very 
remarkable traits. He remains alive 
at the end of the story, and there is 
not any scene relative to the founding 
of'an Hospital. The locality is almost 
entirely in London,such as ‘it then 
was, and Nigel may be read for a con- 
trast to Pen Owen in‘London, as it 
now is. 

But we hate flat recitations. Read 
the’ book,’ and you will not need to 
hear us prosingly speak of it, and act 
as a non-conductor of its spirit. If 
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you are uncertain pened of it you 
ought to praise, we would recommend 


to you to speak well of King James, 
and of the delineation of the charac- 
ters in general. It is one of the mest 
leasing novels the Author of Waver- 
ley ever wrote, and shews a et of 
imagination ever new and unfatigued. 
‘There is a preface, in which, by way 
of dialogue, the author enters into 
something like an apology for the 
number and rapid publication of his 
works. None of them can have less 
need of an apology than the’ present, 
which may look on some of its prede~ 
cessors as weaker brethren. It is, 
however, without any e 80 stri- 
King as the rising of the tide on Sir 
Arthur Wardour and his daughter, in 
the Anteery: and some other such 
scenes, which did uot occur every day 
in reality, of every year in fiction. 
The greatest defect in the Fortunes of 
Nigel is the want of tragic feeling, and 
of something to tug the heart strings, 
with grief or passion deeply excited in 
human nature. At least this will be 
the complaint with those who expect a 
novel to be a stretching on the rack. 
And some of the female readers who 
“ like to suffer,” may think, that on 
the present occasion, the author of 
Waverley has done nothing worth 
speaking of. The taste for inténse 
suffering, however, ‘is not now so po- 
pular as it once was, and there is more 
scope for fancy character, and knows 
ledge of the world. And when anxie~ 
ty and’ sufferitig are occasionally dis- 
pensed with, the mind of the reader 
enjoys the advantage of being more 
awake to beauty, in the shifting forms 

of a creative imagination. 
Quotu Prev-pr-Mors. | 





Dear Nortn, ‘ 

* This huge city is now a huge oven, 
and the few who still walk the streets 
look baked. ‘The streets’ are like the 
high-ways of the desert for silence and 
sand—the -stage-coaches (for no others 
are abroad) move in whirlwinds of 
dust—and it is only when the sun goes 
down from the brazen sky, that you 
find London is still peopled.” 

‘This was the language of a friend of 
mine, who took fright lately at our 
few days of fine weather, is gone 


‘from anet to y- 


CAMBRIDGE PAMPHLETS—1RISH BALL, &c. &c. &c. 


London, 12th June, 1822. 
post to be scorched to his midriff at 
Naples! Since then the heat has grown 
intense, and it has certainly deadened 
the spirit of all public amusements : 
all the gatherings of the wealthy into 
ball-rooms, and the other refuges of 
industrious idleness, are melting down 
—the theatres are stricken with lone- 
liness—and all the superfluity of the 
London pore great and little, is 
already flowing out upon the sea shore, 

This’ our 
“ Laudatores temporis acti” revile, as 
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ane owns, and slimy shores. of 
.. Our forefathers, with all 
‘their wisdom, were fools. Those opu- 
persons lingered through the year 
in their counting-houses, saw the sum- 
aaer only through the Sunday’s dust 
at Islington, fed on the steams of man- 
kind concocted in a thousand wealthy 
and detestable lanes, tillthose venerable 
stews and fricassees of men were ga- 
thered to the grave. Vive la posterité. 
There is more enjo: t now scatter- 
oe ee 
, than, fifty years ago, fell to 
a Oe 
out-pouring of the multi ; th 
rush of the metropolitan collyvies ; this 
mnetuous deluge rolling through. the 
‘flood-gates of Aldermanbury, Buck- 
i nea and all the other snug and 
airless depositories and hybernacles of 
life in the city of sition: sierra 
‘bling, galloping, walking, tilburying, 
and steaming down to the seaside ; as 
among the first proofs, if not the very 
first,.of the prosperity, good humour, 
and good government of the nation. 
‘What if ancient men inflate their gout 
with oysters fresh from the bed, and 
city clerks make themselves ridiculous 


in spetilicn what if the fashionables 
of — w romantic to : gleses. 
roar 


were FA cme ieey 


- pier at Margate ; or embryo tailors, 


arm in arm the rising hopes of 
; , discuss pantaloons. and 
.. the battle mealanen Serer 
Who is the worse for all this? Ifthe 
, life of man is to. be spent in, eternal 
_ stitehing, let them be by the 
hand of law, the unworthy minister of 
heaven in this instance, and summari- 


to their counters, But if 


ly consi 
igdh thee aagubts: tees. Preteen to 
Blackstone are silent on the 


~ madal gains in ra for razor-paste, 
‘ and : boxes — and, 


CSune, 


heavy feeders,..and. those reinforced 
Gai nag rom all the red, green, 
blue, brown, and black populations 
of the earth, with all their.al 
nous, .murky,.-yellow-feverish, cho- 
agp es ergs (oy hag 
wine, porter, andt 
ion of three hundred thousand eae 
and three millions of sheep ; 
vaulted in under an impenetrable sky 
of smoke.and ashes, from a hundred 
thousand manufactories of all horrible 
and death-dealing steams, stenches, 
andevaporations, without those escapes 
and vents for the multitude? Mar- 
gate and Brighton are the safety-valves 
of London. The machine would burst 
without them. This “congregation of 
pestilent vapours” would be the great 
nidus of contagion to the land. n- 
don. would be once more, “as one. of 
your own poets hath said,” (I quote 
reverently, ) ‘‘ The City of thePlague!” 
Half-a-dozen watering places satiate 
the hundred millions of the continent. 
Half-a-hundred are not too many for 
the ten millions of England. The 
igh-roads that shoot from the metro- 
is, like mighty veins from a mighty 
Soar, carry along their countless. ra- 
mifications, knottings, and crossings, 
the crude material of this circulation, 
to return it, after exposure in the lungs 


_of the coast, fresh, florid, and clear. 


‘* Que siempre pueden lavarse los In- 
” Long ma ce John and his 
bhle. 


.. There has been lately a little con- 
troversial skirmishing at Cambridge, 
delightful. toall who wish to see 
the venerable and qued in a pas- 
sion... The world _ gope on. tran- 
quilly with. that very respectable and 
tranquil University, for years unnum- 
am 4ima Mater may not. have 
aNperther slept ; but where no louder 
sound was heard within her mathe- 
matical bowers than the purring of a 
professor, and the meek homage of 
m pupils, we are not to wonder 
that all things were as decent and 
downy as in the best of all ible 
worlds, The fiery trial, which put 


family dance and 


- Oxford on her mettle a few years since, 


and sent wih ye to his accidence, 
had left Cambri waginges, The Ed- 
inburgh Review, touched perhaps by 
some Whig remembrance on its door- 
posts, o not even pact with its 
wing, Problemswere annually ground, 
and, wranglers proclaimed ; the great, 








oS 2 me we hee oT ef so 





1en8:3 
‘somnoleticy was undisturbed 
eveti a whisper of ee fae 
men and boys mused awa 
and a, surds raf 3 
leasant unapprehensive Teth 
But i the time of gy 
ring achelors’ ‘degrees, an evil 
Foot started up arhong them, in the 
ape of a smart pamphlet; question- 
ing "heir reverend atid tranquil sys- 
tem. This pamphlet took the Bull by 
the horns; and protesting, inthe face 
of the Caput and of day, that the plan 
of University honours was orily a con- 
trivance to make University ‘education 
bugatory, proceeded to shake mathe- 
matic glory on its throne. This ad- 
yersary asserts, without the fear of the 
heads of Colleges before his eyes, that 
at the most favourable computation, 
the cause of knowledge reaps annually 
no more than a dozen decent profi- 
cients in sines and tangents, out of 
an average of 146 graduates, and an 
expense of about’L-700 each, or in 
the whole —_ L.100,000. He thus 
goes into proo 
On the average of the last three 
years, about 146 men enter the Se- 
nate-house annually, at the usual de- 
free time ; of these, 52 obtain ho- 


‘hours : of whom 19 are wranglers, or 


proficients in mathematics, 19 are se- 
nior optimes, or second rates, and 14 
‘are junior optimes, or smatterers. 
What have the remaining 94 to shew 
for an education of three years and a 
ene arter P at an expence nearer L.800 
700. The University examina- 
tion for their degree is in mathema- 
tics, and if they have learned a 
books of Euclid, (or even less, 
answer a sum in arithmetic, an tom 
solve a sim le equation, they are 
‘deemed qualified for this degree. That 


is, the University pronounces this a sixf- 
ent progress, after three years aa 


‘Roortet of aay 2 
‘What. have ‘those men learned in 


religion, ethics, paver »' hist 
imag jurisprudence? Who can tel tell? 
for except the short one day's exami- 





Seat encdine omen ‘him to fit them 
for the fellowship examination ; which 
at some -colleges, as at Trinity, “ia 
partly mathematical ?, 

~ In fact, do more than two-thirds 6f 
the wranglers pursue their mathema- 
tical studies - ame they ‘have ‘uken 
their d 

If they do iy then all. the fruit of 
their three years and a quarter's study, 
and all the expences of 146 men, 
amounting to above L.100,000, are 
concentrated, as far as any literary 
benefit results from them, in about a 
dozen or fifteen individuals! 

It must be asked, how many of 
these individuals; ‘how many Cam- 
bridge mathematicians, distinguish 
themselves by bringing their-mathe- 
matics to bear upon the useful arts? 

Is it true, that they, generally speak- 
ing, turn them to any aecount, exeept 
that of speculative craparnnents or aca~ 
demic contention? . bas 

Have the Cambridge: ma ti- 
‘cians within the ‘last century: made 
themselves memorable -by- any great 
discovery, o Bags great general. pro- 


motion of - science, or 
are they in fact looked Jap to-by the 
scientific world ? 

Is there not even in their system-of 


mathematics an obvious error in their 
shuatet. cnc vnatedy af the -agener 
lative part?) «13 

Are not practical mathematics the 
great source-of useful inventions? : 
ae. winapi pein eee 

with @ comnmion land-surveyor, 

and which of them -will enone it 
soonest. and Hest? yoo! « 

Let one of those academic ie gredu- 
pnt eet ngs arg +r ead 
at-an obsetvation !. |.) 


sing hire to be alive) oF . commie of 


ome 
dopetant. even ‘atuehs 
‘examination, which Ww 
he: calls a’ mere display of the exa- 
peepee les, niceties, 
nd knackeries, and tricks of theart, 
‘oe better, no more useful than the 
quibbles of the schoolmen. . 


fit 9 
; cin Greta charges the oa 
taste’in Greek, ath nee the *star- 





[Jitiie; 


ite fit would not be entitled to a limb.’ The 


Professor's: pamphlet was, as became 
his station, very atigry, and as became 
his cause; by no means convincing. 
He hail the™ task of warring for 


tno2 the obsolete; the useless, and the an- 


> tenable’ and the resalt was’ rout; 
with infinite ‘slaughter. But the Uni- 
versity is' a stronghold, and into its 
sable state, arid smoky ordinatices, 
ancient absurdity cannot be 2 ae 
with any effect.’ Time, which sa 

dungeons, and sends Doctors of thé 
utmost Greek tosleep with their fa- 
thers, and teaches the rising genera- 
tion to lauglr at'the follies of the past, 
will havé his way here too; and Ma~ 
thematics will take their place at last; 
wliere common sense would have pla~ 
ced them centuries ‘ago,—altogether 
subordinate to the nobler and more 
enlarged education of: classical litera 


Unfortunate’ Lady Morgan, “* Us 
or pauperis Thyci,” has been writing * 
notes during the hot weather, for 
@ satire on all who do not buy ‘her 
books. ‘The is supposed to ces 
eeed ‘from Charles, that medi 


if representative’ of “dll the talents:” 


Her ladyship, (“ ‘Wurr we suc ra 
pysutrs !”) has” beeti telling ‘all the 
world; in the ho ig how all the 
world receive her—what hurryings of 
footmen, and rustlings of dowagers, 
are put in motion at the announce- 
ment of Miladi Morgan. But all’ is 
vain. A regular dealer in her style 
must ran‘ the ‘hazard of being avoid: 
ed; andno! person vof character will 
choose to be the'matérial of this rash 
and bitter animal's romances. In fact, 
' Miladé and Co. have formed’ them: 
' selves“into’'a travelling committee of 
grievances; and ‘every two or three 

br nt be" ted to ldad the 
public with her of nonsensé and 
' national accusation,’ She Nas alréady 


es, for "thé. edification of the 
"Phe! ‘Carbonari vagabondisth 





1s90%) 
sil not ike to anticipate her tour, 


the sie of 


field: for a grie- 
ofthe; 


Singnsde‘petfest pet contempt of 
yy -General. But why ects 


destend: to allude te this a 


‘Pime,! ‘the great curer, will soon wri 
the: seen her band. ‘With the 


i the 
woman has. i 


body 

of nothing but. her ram- 
nove s and senseless tours.—“ I. 
were talking of me,” 
*¢ for they laughed 
-” She carries a pocket-list 
lé writers, and can swear 
a man’s share in the contempt 
which the reviews have unequivocally 
enough thrown upon her productions. 
Those names must at of course be, in the: 
great majority of instances, the me- 
rest conjecture, but with her lady- 
pee is. proof ; and her 
next ma novel, or beggarly tour, 
exhibits the results of her indiscrimi- 
nate ire, .Whether the husband or the 
wife has written the Satire: - a 

this work is altogether poi: 


coh pei sre 


¢ minds, to sup-. 
thinking: about. a 
that. 
of London Literati: 


con-.: 


Cambridge Pamphlets, dc» 


the fashionable, for 
peng ow near 


the ya conpettrs, forthe. h 


near of a, entra some fae 
oe have: a ge 
&n 


I I 
nocte pressi ?” And who ey 
pe of reasons a8 Te 
atigue, and rushing ut tor hours 
before the doors were opened, in: his 
nur bee Sieh floor- aoe 
of p-lighters,; 
and jelly-loaded waiters, would not rex 
joice that his Historian_was-found ?.:; 
The vast) rooin, was full in a mo- 


had glided into:the saloon, 


Melt meni 





hole tical. 


: “. i _e one now 
and the genuine and. productive mis- 
. chiefs of his: lordship, the Harolds 
and Don Juans, are:to be slurred over 
by the-committee of pens, which are to 
make havoc of unfortunate and forgot- 
ten Cain... This resolution is the-work 
of grave remonstrances from the wigs 
and gowns which have hitherto pur- 
chased their pamphlets and primers at 
Murray's. . - 
. Some impulse.of the same kind is 
said to. have: awaked the dormant vi- 
gour of the Edinburgh Review ;.and 
a on both sides of the Tweed 
ve the credit.of compelling the. two 
ostentatious instruments of can- 
criticism, to. be, for the first. time 
these half dozen years, candid and cri- 


The Edin h Review has, how- 
ever, taken the lead. It has sent out 
a tardy, but a bold defiance, and giving 
Lord B sufficient honour for the 


irit ees flagellates him for 
offence of his insolent, ungenerous, 
ring ragrey.rcwn vasanapates yes 
for: once. in. nguage ; ai 8 
lordship: will probably feel, that. the 
dexterous remotion of his person be- 
yond the grasp of British Law, im- 
ies no impunity to his insults on the 
ies, honour, and feelings of 
England. There are men in the world 
who have ‘so accurate a sense of their 
~~ deservings, that mey ak eo 
argument against all law and. 
widence. that ‘they have not been 
For such men, the discovery 
that the disgust of society is gathering 
against.them, is so far a salutary: in- 
terposition. It may step them before 
they reach-the summit of madness and 
impiety, and make their return not:a 
- direct violation .of the laws of nature. 
The‘Edinburgh Review has had the 
« merit of layiig on this preservative 
lash ; and-it has probably crushed out, 
with the last trample of its heel, the 
whole brood of ‘‘ Cains” which were 
threatened from Pisa! Shelley: will 
henceforth: rave only to the moon. 
Hunt will sonneteer himself,and ‘f urge 
tear on tear,” in memory of 
stead: butter and Chelsea bunus‘;.and 
ron, sick of his companions, and 


of his career, willbat) h 
~ ask his damon, how it is jhiorba kas 











etiste stuff 
‘asks end’ swinish 


réfuise of life.’ “Is an’ noble- 
mat’ to have no eavespndent bt his 
bookseller ? No but a vulgar 


group, : ae. shaken out of English 
‘No objects but the paltry 
of temporizing reviews? And 


Cambridge Pamphlets, se. 


’ grasp—no power Over. 
; a ae 


no studies but the shame and seorn of it’ 






Setar 












Spree aay 














the true poetic age of 
multitude of men of various 
mutual inferiority—but all habi oe, 
moving, in a superior region, to 
highest flight of the noble lord: 

This is truth; but of this the Quar- 
terly Review will not wh one iota ; 
it will regret, and be and 





uite ashamed to accept 
oe leerard ep 
acre cartes she ples 
cant labours than the plea- 
stire of seeing now and then a lucubra- 
tion of mine in the best pos: 
riodical. However, to me hw the books 
back’ would be foolish ; so I have ar- 
‘them in a body, in 
one division of my library ; but I in- 
‘sist on your “no Seen at least 
the : Aclighted 
em. Fam to e your 
own name on the title~pageof so many 
very short tine you wil be oe of the 
ou will be one e 
gan? Publishers of the’age. In- 


seem nanan oad 

ete 

' Blackwood, are the Trio 
Lumina Britannorum. i 


‘Your :publi- 


<i 





ee ate Tam little ‘or sio- 












tT ‘cannot ‘help 
re felt on ie 
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,LETTER OF THANKS FROM AN OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR. 


f complimented Micah wert ee 


return to | - 









resembling it that I know of in our 
terature. I do not in the least » 
stand what those persons mean whoha' 







his likeness to the Vicar of W: 








thy, primitive, simple men,—and that 
















Twas rather aurea } 

oe “Se ae 
the pen of one of your. , Spirits. 
I hate that habit: of . ‘resem- 
blances to which-seme - are ad- 
aca Sara ake 
figure, or mind, but.only 

the surfage. yy if two noen 
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Letter of Thanks from an Occasional Contributor. 
veoule face brightens—and his whole 


CJune,, 


dhe tat ony tt Sena 


; volume per sey: (it mer oe 
sic se. pee ‘its 
mie the s 


there 
membrange of the spirit of times not 


Reefer 
r native, 


can imagine several people a oe og 
written as good or better things than it, 
tas itis; but the “ Annals” are 

inimitable. Mr and Mrs 
fine old bodies ; but Miss is 
not on to my liking, and my “ Son 
Festal isa dull Indeed he is, 
of tobeen Whe 

“f * y nourg 

wad all that is very. wi 

bre p waters sometimes forgets his 
_and seems to share in the gene- 
ae No an to think. Andrew an 
and then, pop the 
gh Whig is most truly ab- 
his disquisitionary epistles, 
on writing for the ‘‘ Supple- 
ohne himself to 
, Scotch. iwend is wel 
uP. pescewns is, epistles ; 
’ feria how he ‘maust have been 


He must have been os happ 
and ph tricky in and out of aT: 
bathing, and bird-nesting ; 
climbing trees with the callants, and. 
“ pu’ing gowans fine” with the lasses. 
} Clearly and tenderly, and gladsomely 
too, does'he remember the ‘‘ days o’ 
auld, lang syne.” And as the “ boy is 
hey of the man,” I have no doubt, 
gh now the inhabitant. of a 
t city, his heart still is. among 
get of other years,—and those 
happy and harmless beings whom his 
penis so beautifully and pathetically 
scribes. 

“Sir Andrew Wylie” puzzles me, 
and I know-not whether it be a very 
good book or a very bad one. A very 
good one I have never felt it to be; 
and yet no book at times so ineffably 
— can be a bad one. I should 

ful of its suecess, had 
es seen it rnin But what know 
I of what the ‘world likes or'dislikes ? 
Sir Andrew's boyhood is just as good 
as any thing im. the “‘ Annals,’ jor 
‘* Ayrshire Legatees;” but when he 
sy to. London, he and his lot become 
somewhat incomprehensitfle. He no 
sooner shews his.face in company, 
high or low, but he ups with the first 
fiddle, and leads the band. Unlike 
the unisnecessful simpleton, who did 
not know whether or not he could play, 
ashe had never tried. Every one listens 
to.him, consults. him, and acts on his 
advice. The admirable Crichton, who 
was six feet six inches high, (see "Peter 


_ Tytler,). and could speak twenty, 


es, would have been a, mere 

in company with the wonder 

fal Wylie, who. stood only five. feet 
two, on his stocking soles, and could 
speak no language at all ; he mounts 
by a flight of enchanted steps from 
Chenabermaid to Countess—from my 
lass . to my Ladyfrom my gentle. 
man’s entleman to Lord—Earl— 
Duke— Kine ; and there can 
be no doubt, that if he had been sent 
on an embassy to China, (it is net too 
late yet) he would have,,confounded 
the of the Celestial Empire, and 
been nape arr.» with the Sun and 
Moon in a jiffey. God! how I 
Andrew Wylie Baronet of 


ce and ‘success - 
in all companies! I who now write 


- to. you, my dear 7g bags bao 





Letter of Thanks from an Occasional a a 


y sree orga rand nd- 
disgusti 


ma 
along. But.1 


the,case.. It is: not in es 


I ey Pye ‘  think:Insée Mr Paw-: 


> 


« tick Tents and mighty Earls,” they 
r noses and eye-brows at 
sy: aie T once knew.a 
Ghigo who, by. some strange 
ntin life, I forget what—perhaps 
i¢ was in going to see. an execution, 
ora review, or to hear some popular 
, sat in the same coach with 
the late Duchess of Gordon, and right 
opposite ‘to her Grace. “* Ma Leddy,” 
quoth the delighted ie, “ wha 
wad ha’ thochit ever I, whom they 
{shea ae leTam, wadever ha’ mixed 
knees. with a Duchess?” driving at 
the. same. time, with a.chuckle and.a 
leer, the great bead-buckle of his. black 
twilled  silk-breeehes against the de- 
lieate limb of that lovely Lady. Now, 
Sir ‘A’ Wylie was too to have 
done: this; Pots he would havethought 
nothin tting his arm half round 
psa Ree it could not have reach- 
all. the Ds fe ‘round,) if of bussing 
her, or w ring into jewelled 
bs some Sees breath of hie irresisti- 
ble Doric.. Yet, somehow or another, 
this eretinntel atch of theodd itsle 
Baronet, is, during the perusul 
Memoir, not felt to be unnatural. A 


_ own manuscript written in the 
n distinct business hand, with 
i's dt y dotted, and.t's strongly cross. 
ed, that made his ledgers of such cons 
stant.and easy reference. His whole’ 
character lies in .his very name, and, 
under the genial light o pte 8 
most original genius, it. 
dually before us, .till,at last,.in fuih 
blew and blaze, it shines forth in ex 
panded provostry, like the great, broady 
and-blowzy Peony Rose among'the cab-=. 
bages in the neat kail-yard behind his’ 
owl Mansrton-Hovsz. ' There is fat- 
more truth and nature, and moral phi- 
losophy, and pal roeeayaiets and lagi 
and_ political economy, 
volume, ae in. all ft Dusla $ See 
and the Scotsman, . Provost; Pawkie is 
not .a perfect.character, although a: 
good, loyal, Tory., He isso base and. 
corrupted as to be occasio influen-' 
capedallp-when toy sbincide- Wie 
¥ when eoincide with 4’ 
regard to the publi¢ good ; and accor! 
dingly I observed t’other day oted’ 
vF r ep the i eigh 
tor of the. Galloway. 
Courier, a remark distii oe bi a 
that. fine, tact, so a ae his own,, 
and byall the suavity of. the Stot,, we 
that the Provost's Memoirs exposed 
iniquities of the bee selling bo~; 
rough-system. ‘sir, the? . 
radicals are for: ha : 


glamour seems thrown over. i 


sort of gla 
acre m he associates with, the in- 
of which extends to the reader 
ht ” es yet de'il,” is , 
imp, and owes great ar 
to the ¥ery pesuliartis 


; whose Memoirs, Iam, . 
i to, bon Mealy cused 


Deep: shall IayottbeBaowotn? ab 


naturally, that I 


joe were composing tt as I went 


mistress, Mrs Vince’; like Mt Hont 
Ham pees ' 
are of opinion.that the laws 4 
tng. ee staan | 


ane of Reform’ Once , then: 





Letter of Thanks from an Occasional Contributor. (June, 
eye Se indecd a fine fellow, and has shewn a 

.and vein that seems. ighter, richer, and 

, the farther drives the shaft. 

I hope he will k moving, for there 

is nothing so bad for the health of a 

p Ee writer as standing still, with 

hands behind his back, or counting 





We Tare wo ayo fwd to note this, pasage in the letter of Mr 
vely correspondent, for he writes to the Bibliopole and not to the Editor, 
Seehynichees we have sent him no books, only his twenty guineas per sheet. 
Galt’s name does abenpemnnine ep -Page of any of those excellent works which 
given their au a place, in his native: literature ; and we believe 
is has induced not a few to the report that the author is Mr Galt. ** The 
Legatees,”’ as all the world knows, were originally written for and published 
agavine. They were immediately and universally acknowledged to be the very 
that eve Forked Ao 5 ome work, and deservedly high as the cha- 
brig gal Miscellany then. stood, yet the “ Ayrshire Legatees” increased our sale 
, and deepened the affection of the public to our inimitable, but often-all-in- 
vain-attempted.to-be-imitated work. Previous to this time, Mr Galt was known, and 
known, as a literary man. “ His Travels” were full of useful information, 
| of course, contained many acute remarks and original reflections on human nature 
had beheld it in various countries. His tragedies we never have read, and we hope 
send us a Some: extracts, indeed, we saw at the time, in the Quarterly 
Kir Se pape ed or 
Editor, always attacks this gentleman,) and as they were given for 
a fair estimate cannot be formed from them 
D one dramatic composition of his we 
The Witness, or A, , as it was called when brought on 
ch fine . mo poreee , and ‘no contemptible share of 
; anaged, and the whole Secling on 
rested was too —namely, e im n on the mind of an 
that a role had snl am react but one morn- 
was the murderer of her husband, who been found dead on the road- 
— with all its defects, ““ The Witness” was a dramatic poem of 
i oN wrerey 7 nm anonymously, it was attributed by many even to 
*¢ A Life of Cardinal Wolsey,” and one of “‘ President 
their way, although little favoured by reviewers. All these 

we had the pleasure of his acquaintance ; and acco 
mmen on the ti of the * uake,” “ by the Author 
sh He did so, * Earthquake’ gh acta cided 

Se ee Obebar valu ‘but it abounds in strong delineation of 
rdf reece gc a Nath ort An infatuated tor of 
abr hr one lvapeen heap Bd the author of “ The 
work was not by the aw of the Ayrshire Legatées, as 
and offered, we believe, to eat all the three volumes if he 
a ‘Mr Galt for lending himself to the lic, for he attributed 
Earthquake” to that gentleman. Mr Galt felt the most e contempt for 
\wnitten the ‘* Ayrshire Legatees,” for it was thought, 
a crime, and of peerage baaical coe beans of the 
ecor Editor said were by another and 


cera arp ncge tel 


lee igre soued of Bowe 
fa oes Gde UE ends to dried up and 


we be ge beret abo 
Le ne are mee arr Moe ep no where else, “ The A Le- 
, ; a 


j are ‘by a few not to be by Mr Galt, or 
ions | hry eee 
| ‘brought forward against 

feebly up ig Lnpeuaye oy 
character as a Man even more than 

it right to wash away the dregs of 





1822.7] 
7 The hound copy of Adam ‘Blair I 
haye placed beside Goéthe’s Werter,. 
atid T haye the satisfaction to tell you, 
> let the author know) that old 
éthe is in 3 With it, I saw 
gad speaking ubout the Hil tale im 
gan about t e im- 
medintely afer some eloquent eulogy 
of Sir W. Scott.. My own opinion 
(pardon me for becoming so egotisti- 
cal) is, that some parts of Adam Blair 
are too German, but these are not the 
best parts. ‘The best are sternly 
and yea ae i That scene 
before the bytery is simple and 
sublime. How impressive to behold 
the unrelented, but not unrelenting 
ae of the religion of John Knox: 
kening the pale face of a peni- 
tent sinner, in a place now sacred to 
the pure faith, even within the very 
— ‘Cathedral which the flaming 
of the Reformers would fain have 
levelled with the dust—with the thou- 
sand and thousand flat_grave-stones 
that pave that solemn burial-place! 
I saw that the Curzr, Brocxneap 
abused this book too, and. I thought 
of that line in Shakespeare, . 
, i ion, like an angel came, 
And whipt th’ offending Adam out of him.” 
But.in the one case we have: an ans 
gel with his rod of light, clearing the 
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conscience, and in the other @ schven~ 
rer with his broomstick, dirtying the’ 
What I mean by saying: 
that. some parts are German is, that; 
some of the incidents and situations: 
in which Mrs Campbell is‘ concerned,’ 
are somewhat too much so to my fancy. 
a pe des is ates at On | 
e whole not Plessis at to us 
readers, now that she is a dead and 
cold ‘lady ;) and‘had: Adam Blair, in- 
stead of having been sediced, been 
the seducer, the’ difficulty in the way: 
of the cay can cad er far. 
greater, both in plot.and the pu<. 
nishment,, but the book would on Shs 
whole have been. better,—that is, it 
would have. -me better. . The 
style of Adam Blair, though unassu- 
ming, and sometimescareless, is for the: 


* most part distinguished by «a light, 


pce deers it ore rare-in 
our modern prose. t is meant by 
the outcry that you say has been mart 4 
against this book on the'score of indeli- 
cacy and immorality, I do.not pretend. 
to understand, and, you have not beer, 
kind enough to i me.’. Is the 
outcry only from-the CuizF Biock~ 
HEAD, an ; 





this report at once. Mr Galt, and Mr Galt alone, is the sole author of the ‘* Earths: 
_Annals—Sir Andrew—and the Provost ;”’ and highly as’ 


quake,—the 
we think of the great and uni 


ersal powers of the gentlemen’ to whom the 


have ascribed either the whole, or parts and pendicles of some of these admirable 
lumes, we do not believe either the one or the other of them capable ‘of producing 
thing half so good in that peculiar style of exceHence, and we are sure 


the puppies who keep y 
teazed with the trouble 


sa 
iE 


ize 
A 


q 
& 


sae his ogy Sel ll things een othe Amthor of she © Pew 


of 
Vou, 


xi. 


ing their names, although 


. 


§B- 
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swearing, of the 


good “ Lights and 


and practice. 

to des purity of the 

which, as The Times asserts, 
the unsunned snow. 


its expiation been.” 
penance is a long time 
man, and let us hope 
fewer may, if pee: suf 
‘ greater sinners 
ir. re author of aa ve. 
e is a man of extraordinary genius 
he who he may, be has 
at his foot. So let him play on. 
ights and Shadows” are most 
There is a beauty in the 
is writer I never saw * 
so clear, and so melodi- 
ion if Mackenzie himself, 
ys, ever wrote any thing 
as some of these stories. 
ion of them all is divine—no 
o doctrines—nothing sec- 
? t pure, bright, beautiful 
lanity. The descriptions of sce- 
ona arm ene long and 
t ev thing brought 
reader rd moment with 
distinctness and fidelity, 
an airy haze, or dazaling 
solemn shade of 
ple as the incidents 
of the stories, they are all 
ifferent from one another ; and 


we read how inexhaustible 
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of a man of genius. This 
be a standard book. For my own 
Sone adhe aati Ae se phe tear nny 
so ult mpossible for me to cri- 
ticise,—and if it has any fault at all, 
in my estimation, it is that it over- 
flows too much with beauty and with 
BP eee [a Gini te Segaanes 

and fidelity, the heart sometimes 
fears that human life cannot be so de- 
ful either in its joy or its grief as 

a mage inted. My favourites are, 


z 


[Fane, 
nel. But : smile at this, and I 
may be ‘entirely mistaken. ‘These 
ows’ are rightly 
named “ of Scottish Life.” The au- 
thor does not hunt after local or na- 
tional iarities, but his mind is 
imbued with the best spirit of his 
country, and he is at all times Scottish, 
without straining after characteristic 
imagery or sentiment. Only change, 
in your imagination, the scene of any 
one of these stories from Scotland into 
England or Ireland, and you will feel 
how true to the nature of his nation he 
has been. All his pictures are perfect 
Dial only _ = and more 2 
i so those of the ntry, an 
of humble or middle life. I wah he 
had given us more about the Old Cove~ 
nanters. For Lilias Grieve, The Cove- 
nanter’sMarriage-day, and the Baptism, 
are all very fine. Why, really, my 
dear sir, your three authors of the “An- 
nals,” “ Adam Blair,” and “ Lights 
and Shadows,” are doing great things 
for Scotland. 

So much, my dear sir, for your 
books upon our own Scotland,—cre- 
ditable to their authors, to the age, 
and to No. 17, Prince's Street. Do you 
know, or will you believe me when I 
tell you, that I have been such a Van- 
dal as never heretofore to have read 
“ Valerius?” It is indeed a true Ro- 
man Story, and the writer, who must 
be an accomplished scholar as well as 
a man of genius, seems just as much 
at home in the “ Eternal City,” as the 
author of Guy Mannering m Auld 
Reekie. The deception is complete. 
Seventeen. centuries are rolled back, 
and we hear ‘the stir and tumult of 
Rome. These volumes abound with 
noble and‘ magnificent pictures, drawn 
by a master’s hand, in simple and 
sweeping lines. His view of the Am- 
phitheatre, and its mortal » al~ 

blood. 


most attracts and. reconciles t 

ted heart to the shedding of 

That dark gigantic Moor, — that 

fair stripling Greek, so h op-= 
esdien can be Aner rf 

then old Thraso the Christian convert, 


‘as the sword smites him at the trum- 


se blast,—and the divine Athanasia, 
ny love of wat genius that, pies 

| a being, saved, as was right, from 
mest » and wafted over seas to 














1622/] 
Mr Millman’s* works were all new 
to me—at least I had seen nm 
extracts from his } in 
views and in T freety 
vonfess, that i think sete end alan 
quent critic who reviewed his Martyr 
af Antioch, in your work, was rather 
of his raise. I do not know 
of his Poems are the most 
teu, The -are all classical, ele- 
t, stately, even magnificent com- 
pestions; and surely Oxford nay wall 
such a Poetry. 
scholarship 


native feeling, and his imagination 
moves without constraint in the fet~ 
ters which he has imposed upon it. 
His. lyrical strains are certainly v 
fine ; their harmony, if not various, is 
deep and long-drawn out,—and where 
there is fine music of versification, 
Suanda akan semanas poetry tet: 
as Coleridge, I think, has remarked 
somewhere among his multitudinous 
thoughts. It is scarcely fair to ask what 
Eee oe has added to sna arta 
, a8 your critic does, for 
Sect quantion, abet in its largest mean- 
ee be a severe -_ erat 
. ving poet, except aps Wor 
pe be and Scott. Tt eectha to.me, that 
a man who, like Mr Millman, has pro- 
duced, before vier like Ban an ex~ 
—_— mr play like Fazio, full of 
e ancient drama, asplen- life. 
did thought h h heavy narrative poem ofthe 
olden time (Samor,) and three such 
regularly constructed dramatic com- 
Martyr 2 as the Fall of Jerusalem, 
artyr of Antioch, and Belshazzar, 
is —_ coe ee honourable lnce 
amon t living poets 
pee and I do not know that ei- 
ther he himself or bis friends ask 
for more. To be sure the British Cri- 
tic is a little a about Mr 
Millman, but why not ? His poetry has 
ag > mt and religious spirit, and 
Mr clergyman. I there- 


» 
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fore like to see the British Critic, whieh 
is a work of sound 
him warmly, sind the deuct ves it. 


; oe Old Sony ead reviewers has late~ 


eA fot tipsy and nepeiyeed Mr. 
in his cups, w: surprises 
me, for I thought Mouithly review~ 
ers were sober men. ‘He calls the Ox~ 
ford Professor of Poetty ‘the sun of 
our poetical hemi at t° 
If the old gentleman -had just looked 
to his own candle, he would have seen 
a dozen suns all burnin B ews, each 
as well entitled to that dowi B sppel~ 
lation as Mr Millman. But the 
sor is not to be cut up, because an old 
Rural Dean chooses to write an article 
over a jorum. 

As to the “ Fortunes of Nigel,” I 
took up the three volumes, and placed 
the two last right before me on ‘the 
table within grasp, so that no intruder 
should touch them; and the first I 
seized, as you would stick your fork 
into a how-towdy when dining alone 
at Ambrose’s, and deposit it bodily 
on your own plate. I devoured it 
with greedy eyes, and, having begun 
my repast about 10 o'clock, A. M., I 
discussed all the three volumes, and 
reached the word “end” a little before 
6r.m. This is ing at about the 
rate of a mile a minute, and I deserve 
a name of the flying Childers, What 

, spirit, animation, stir, bustle, 
rumpus, stramash, squabash, fullaba- 
loo, and the devil-to- y! I can give 
no sort of account of the book, nor do 
I know what all the x vneira ty were 


about, or ee: by land or wa- 
ter. But such intriguing, and sche. 
and mineing, yaa counter~mine~ 


ming, a 

ing, and robbery, and murdering, sets 
all criticism at defiance. Thad not only 
a headache when I was done with it, 
Siotaihe afte mee 
such a ng, a) ting, 
Sng, att ta tenders ots teers 















© We take this 


of the best things de Tig. He has told ‘us that his 
we believe it, on his word, just. as com 
But we have no doubt that Mr 


our strictures were perfectly j etek a ee he Oe 


ee ees 


is sufficient to remove from our minds all suspicion 







anity of assuring Mr Millman, that a single 


of his having 


been ‘indebted to the Novel, for many 
Tragedy was written. be~ 

ly a8 if we 
illman himself 
very remark- 
we have not to 


must 
able coincidences out; and we have real pleasure in finding : 
aks eodh formilohie daurtions from his exgiraliy, as, had he seen Valerius, would 


have been altogether inevitable.—C. N. 








Semeeee and 
y attached: to his old father 
There is. hard, coarse, or 


rl the'American part of his na~ 


’ His John Bullism is absolutely 
gut ot ines sand so ctiaen a 
world, wi losing any thing 
rong a Jona- 


is a noble 

together will lata long time 
Berns iii seo 
wera as one.of the 

t of ‘ extravagancies. I 

umour better than his pure 

peice In the latter, he is far far in- 
ieee te pn antes: of: Lights and 

But his humour is exqui- 


P sa easy, natural, and amiable,— 


5 perenne 


[June; 


The book is open bifore: sae’ the 
description of two dogs ;—which 
are absolute fac-similes of two 
we both know, who are in the absurd 
habit of abusing your Magazine. I 
cannot resist the temptation and plea- 
sure. of copying it now for your own 
private - One is a fat spa- 
niel, called Zephyr,—though heaven 
defend me from such a Zephyr. He 
is fed out of all shape an of comiber: 
his:eyes are nearly strained out of his 
head ; he wheezes with corpulency, 
and cannot walk without great diffi- 
culty. The other is a little old gray- 
muzzled curmudgeon, with an unhappy 
eye, (HOW PERFECTLY Like! } gr 
kindles like a :coal if you only 
him ; his nose turns up; his mouth 
is drawn into ‘wrinkles, so as ‘to shew 
his teeth ; in short, he has altogether 
the’look of a dog fur gone in misan- 
— Sa and totally sick of the world. 
When he walks, Re has his tail curled 
up so eae that it seems to lift his feet 
from the ground ; and he seldom makes 
use of more than three legs at a time, 
keeping the other drawn up as a re~ 
part ya last wretch is called Bravu- 
Ty yy 
The “ Mohawks” was not cut up 
when you sent it to me, and I have 
uot yet run my knife though it,—but 
from the first , I fear the author 
is an ass, = i regret. 
dear sir, all the non- 
sense of this serawl, which, if I 
were to read it over, I am sure I could 
not have the face to put into the post~ 
office. Once more accept my warmest 
thanks for your kindness—and believe 
cry. be, my dear sir, yours very 
¥- 
Francis Freeman. 
June, 16. if 
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Mprren ers APOLOGY FOR NOT HAVING WRITTEN AN ARTICLE FOR THIS 
NUMBER. 


Peebles, 8ih Tune. 
"My pear Esony, 
Tuat I should write articles during 
and roasting 
of June, is what you never can 
unreasonable as I. know 


| for you! just below Old. Nid 

u have been cs wane avons) and 

propose forthwith plunging to 
Somaudininn tiene ten at least half an 
hour, till the sun has withdrawn be- 
hind a cloud. The day is so infernally 
hot, that the very sun himself cammot 
stand it ; and his great red face is all in 
a pour of sweat.—A gloriotis 2 
bath !—heye it goes, That 
in the water must haye been he 





like.a whitling attempting in vain to 
break Mrs Phin’s everlasting tackle. 
Oh, that Lord Byron were but here! 
I would swim—dive—float— tread wa- 
ter— 


] Ss. 
swim!! Why L offer to swim him 
with one hand tied behind my back ! 
There’s for you. But, semewhat too 
much of this—As I am a Christian 
and a Contributor, what a shew of 
Trouts! There they lie panting and 

ing with their wide open mouths 
oon gills, like a party of Glasgowites 
at the Largs, round the Devil’s Punch 
Bowl. I see one rascal about a yard 
Jong—he cannot weigh less than a do- 


zen ds. By the of old Isaac, 
T will girn hin! Did you: ever girn, 
Ebony? But hosh—note bre jrvenne is stir- 
ring—the pool is cry: I can- 
not miss him. (7 girn)—I have land- 
ed him—he is not sq big.as I thought 
—the tip of his nose is at this blessed 
moment hones mainatencuaae 
Sage af-may-loht , and his cloven 

il cools my pectoral muscle. ‘That 
-pegrtnene: MEM I om iach His 
belly is. yellow, as the gold-sand of 
gongs aosmenneveitely waried 
is his side—a perfect galaxy. A sil- 
very haze veils the dazzling bright- 
2 the flowery sod is tamed on 
which he.lies. To think that such a 
beautiful creature should die !—be 
_ Toasted and deyoured by myself, and 
ick. I could moralige for hours on 


and do you look in upon us about 
this evening, when we are sweetening 
the jug.” alter is just gone, and I 
observe him: lecturi rte met | 


at a bend of the river to a linn-full’ 


. Nidpath Castle! Thou art really; 
bona fide, a most ble old box 
of a ruin. I wish. I were a rook'to 
round thy airy battlements. “Do 
fancy that I smell the odours of that 
= Sush of piawbnd that absos 
utely stains, in iw beauty, yonder 
oy Ta Ep wry pinna- 
er oA 
No, no, thou art only the of 
a weaver of woollens ; but at dis 
tance, it matters'not to me who thou 
art.—Come down, ‘my pretty dove; 
and bathe 1p Seer shape this 
silvery pool !. But this is too thuch to 
expect; and I n si 
here, in a state ¢ 
shadow of a’beech-tree. I find some 
difficulty in getting down my breeches 
from that branch. Mow diy lint ond 
and I begin. oneé more to feel myself 
belonging to civilized life. How mys 


full of ladies—to hold up my head in 


! the market-place—to sit in the 


hall, and be made a 


by simply putting one leg slowly afte 
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and then one of us stole on tip-toe, as 
if afraid to disturb the cook, into the 


ee Ag “How 
is his tail now ?” : Archy. 


- he  Curl- 
ing u great snout o’ him,” an- . 
ps the Bailie. “* He has the 
shouthers' o’ a saumont, maister,” 
cried Girazy, exulting over her handy- 
work—*“ Haud back, my boriny man, 


(I like a compliment to my personal 
ce,) haud back, sir, gin you 
me irmmern grupped him yoursel, and 


,» yesalleat him yoursel—I’m just gaun 


he sleeps drops of sweat 


oysters. 
IT arouse you ng peal 

of thunder ! wife is routing 
low; as if she was mad. Hech sits, 


was done in thé 


M taour iit it 
a 


am 
SUCH A trout ! 


to dish—ae flaster o’ the T 
—and then on wi’ him on he nel 
er!” The Amazon lifted the pan off 
the fire, and wafting it to the dresser, 
half-trandled the noble animal into 
a dish that would have held a sirloin; 
and bearing him triumphantly aloft 
over her head, with arms red as those 
of the morning, she crowned the board 
with the monarch of the flood. 

Did you ever see a pack of hounds 
worrying a fox? Think on them and 
then on us. What guzzling ! The great 

pret on every forehead; 
and I saw them plashing off that of 
our host into his trencher—but I put 
my hand to my own brow, and said 
nothing. ““ Lord forgie me—but I 
have forgotten to say grace.” —‘* No 
wonder,” quoth I, “ but we will all 
return thanks.” We finished him in 
four minutes—from the tip of the 
tail to the tip of the snout. His very 
fins were devoured, and we made no 
bones of him. Like the great globe 
itself, he left not a wreck behind. I 
felt a strong inélination to lick my 
plate, but delicacy forbade. “* Here's 
@ gran’ o worms?” ctied bee | 
Ritchie, standing at the door that h 
been left half open, to admit a little 
coo] air from the kitchen fire. “‘ Rax 
them ower here,” I replied ; and a fi- 
ner collection of worms I ee 
bagged. up @ red banch of 
them with my thumb, as they nestled 
in the dewy moss, and then handed 
round the little odorous bag for gene~ 
ral admiration. This was during the 
interval between sermons—I beg par- 
don, between courses. But the worm- 
was removed, and in came the 
cold round and the pigeon-pie. It 
re nace ae 
given us a whet, and tri 
me slices, comprehending mee whale 
rotundity of beef, came ever arid anon 


Sse ess 








snow or a dream. They ey 
like perfect pose 3 and fi- 
gure of our » which had for a 
, while been partially concealed from my 
view by the intervening Round, was 
now visible down alinost to the waist- 
band. It was small-stot; and the 
nar was from Li se | finished 
with a pair of well-spiced pigeons, 
and the large lump of crust in the na- 
vel of the pie, the taste of which I 
shall carry with me to the grave, The 
Edinburgh ale and London aan ne 
e on porter, an 
2 caulker of Glenlivet uate all safe 
as the rock of Gibraltar. 

We were just four—and we manu- 
factured three jugs each—a bottle of 
the cretur going to every triad. The 
thirteenth jug was kx afternoon, 
and luck be with us all.” Watty took 
his bottle raw. 

I wish that I could give you a sum- 
mary of our conversation, but there is 
a strange noise in my head, like the 
swarming of bees. I feel uaded 


my way up from the bridge, has got into 
my upper story, andif it werenot for the 
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bottle of whisky I have lately dispatch. 
ed, I could not well tig a gh 
state of utter inebriation. I remem- 
ber the general heads of our discourse 
well enough, but the subordinate de- 
tails are very indistinct. We certainly 
discussed the distresses, 
and I remember that Watty Ritchie 
agreed with Ricardo, but he was very 
severe on Mr Canning’s Bill about 
the Irish Peers. , of course, 
was treated in all its branches—from 
whale to minnow; and I. thought 
mine Host’s toast a pretty one, “The 
sinae o’ the emp Oh! there is 7 
such inspiriting and agitating soun 
below the spheres, as the whirr—whirr 
—whirr—whirr—when a fish runs you, 
out like lightning, with twenty fa- 
thom of line: “ The heart to the 
mou’ giesa sten.” It is as dear.as the 
declaration of a virgin’s love—“ like, 
but oh ! how different.!”—The cham~=: 
ber-maid is at the door with my bed- 
room candle—I must make an. effort. 
to stand—go on, I'll follow thee * * 
* *# * > es + * &© & € 
I co 
Adam Blair. j 
Yours, with the greatest 
SamveEt Surg, 





Postscript. 


THe Reader will see that in fact the whole of this 
Number of Toe Macazinz is A Review: for, the three 
Letters, with which it winds up, form not much of an ex- 
ception. We wish people would just look at this Review 


of ours, and compare it with 


others—but of this enough, 


Our next Number, will, of course, be something’ totally 
different, while it is not unlikely, (if one may judge from 
the past,) that the next Number of the New Monthly, 
London, &c. &c. &c. will be nothing but Reviews. So goes 
it with the Servum Pecus, who think they ean rival us by 
copying the very tricks of our Printer’s Devils—the pecu- 


liarities of semi-colons—the exact angle 


le of our marks of 


admiration. But to have done with those jaded Post- 
horses who run in three different Stages sometimes, and in 


all equally lamely, Gentle Reader, 





T. O. 
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or 
* MEMORIALS OF A TOUR * BLACKWOOD’S ‘EDINBURGH 
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FROM THE PRESS, 


BY MR WORDSWORTH. BY MR NORTH. 
. ’ 


I. 
Is then the final sheet before me laid ? 
, if *twere but for Balaam ? 
ian, maid, 


en some blunderer’s tourniquet upties 
Some apoplectic cit, who, if he bieed not, dies. 


‘ II. 
All I have said, at leisure I review, 
The hum of nie mepeh + jn mine ots ce 
Yet what I felt when igs first croak’d is new, 


Ne’er _— that rump my with ‘« pluckless” 


fear 
Recoil’d :—where Whigs alone once travell’d—there 
I, starting like a Jehu, smash’d their teams ; 


¥ follow, cursing the career, , 

Which, shew'd that all their ‘trophies, were but 

And fill’d the turf where once they lorded it with 
screams. 


IIt. 
Where some folks scarce durst look, I dared to sit, 
What-they thought Alps were anthills to my 


view. 
I pounded Whiggery’s drivelling power: Whigs 


* Hume, and J. P. Grant. 
stuff its coil ee 
> 


ning WHR Reodlationarg rant," 

ran 

. One of bellowing with Jones (Gale,) 

; Sopetenhen, nik Mocpen oid 


Vv. 

ieee bes to Chelsea hulks, 

: or New-Holland, eeh eye can , 

Aaa Came iat enews shoal, ond Cant thet 

(Asin dumb the icink deteets the mange,) 
i. wi | m in jumble 
i, sing elie foe tour bound 
nd!" mer proseonte !”-—In that one sound 
“ye once Briarean voice of whiggish wrath is 
Motto, 7 ty 
ie! 


in +r 





yt 
+59 Pian? 


tie f : 
‘7 an" 
Nyt s, | s-cpneamea type edi edi 
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Didi ok AN RGus RE Enea Bs 


when Sid ¢ S——— blush upon 2 fee ? 
aos Sees ee but ne’er shall 


oo» The 


par A 
ight 4 thy in sera ifn ths, 


tt ma 


ments august— 
the brave, the holy, and the just! . 


sare 


softly as se iguld food 
ini the oor 
stretch’d below, Heaven in Gur neighbour 


Slee met es 


Nor be Lregerd 
pat fennieaee 


ne aye de way; 


wetoueh'd May grace some 


No stnpl 
Soft: bank sibtas 


hich nite the 


Of peer tb isieRe thent id Eek Akers, 
eens oh 5 eee ee 
Like Bob Acres.* 


“VIER 

Volumes of libels, rold,. 
the by 
(let Mays : e sii 
Fangebe , otal 
Geclling ont by seen aset oblast ‘ 
Some ace mere dolts: Some funcksh hankering 
Yet ot the i tl, ‘aia ol 
Fail not, though vietindeceec, and fant-heart 

5 ME 


Leall on 
eenegre ise. a 
you 


For thn confound Jacobi! —no more! 
Lieut wide and wider sheds its growing 


i me aap ca 
Cassia. iot discount—Trurs brings what it 
Go forth po Fao —_ no longer ari the 

or pete ada pe ots compared to to Nort’s 


are lumber. | 





vin Kgiaht ution, to ané of the unfortunate scrapes i sad ne: 


‘celebrated cofmpromise with Sir R. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
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LONDON. 


session of Napoleon Bonaparte, and found 
in his cabinet after the battle of Leipsic. 
Translated from the German. -.. 

Memoirs of the Life of Charles Alfred 
Stodhart, F.S.A., author of the Monu- 
mental Effigies of Great Britain; with. 
some Account of a Journey in the Nether. 
lands.. By Mrs C. Stodhart; with a por. 
trait. To be Published by Subscription. 

Mr Lewis, teacher of Chess, is about to 
publish Elements of that interesting and 
scientific Game, in one small volume, elu- 

. Cidated by Di 

The River Derwent, and other Poems. 
By W. B. Clarke, B.A. Jesus College, 

Mr Busby is about to publish the Plan 
and Elevation of the Capitol, in the City 

of of Washington, from measurements taken, 
laby- and documents obtained on the spot, by 
himself, in 1819. . 

Shortly will be published, Cumnor, and 
other Plays and Poems, by E. B. Impey, 
M.A. of Christ Church, Oxford. 

A new edition of Thomas Cole’s scarce 
and valuable work on Regeneration, Faith, 
and Repentance ; to which will be pr 
his two Sermons on Imputed Ri 1 
Pe nar diy Bar ia by ues tal 

Tro! is printing in ecimo. 

The eighth edition of 


i 


ham, 
&é. 
> Dr 
gress 


i 


< 
4 


th edition of ‘“‘ Female Scrip-. 

ture Characters,” by the late Mrs King; 

. with a sketch of the Life of the Author, 
will shortly be published. 

Macurlean, a Tale.of the last Century, 
being a Narrative of the Misfortunes. and: 
extraordinary Circumstances which led to 

_ this accomplished but unfortunate Youth’s, 
Death on the Seaffold. Dedicated to the 
Society for the Improvement of Prison, 
Discipline, &e, By P.Crosly, Author of 
the ** Chamber of A filliction,”’ &c. 

The- History of Stamford, in the cou 
of Lincoln, embellished with 10 fine En- 


gravings. | 
The First: Number of the History ‘of 
Shrewsbury. By the Rey. Hugh Owen, 
M.A. F.S.A.;. and the Rev. J. B. Blake-- 
way, M.A. F.S.A. 
An Account of a Plan, which has been 
pies an 4 pursued for three years, in the 
ucting of a Penny Savings Bank for 
Children. 


- __ Miss Scott of Kendal has in the press a 
Volume of Poems, original and selected. 

The Duties of Church-wardens explain- 

ed and enforced—a Charge delivered to the 


it 


of England—written by John ( ) 





Fitegerald, an Irish Jesuit, sent b King 
s Il. to convert his then Grace, in 


Branches of a liberal Educa- 
tion, with a characteristic View of the 
mést approved Elementary Books of In- 
struction. ‘Also on the Gshitnet and Du- 
ties of Life—are for publica- 


tion, by J. K. Kent, of Rapton Seminary, 


“The Modern Art of Fenting. By Le 
Sieur Gusman Rolando of the Academie 
des’ Armes; with a Technical Glossary, 
by J. 8. Forsyth. 
comm” ovel, by the Author of the 


<A Sixth Nomber' of Walmsley’s Phy- 
: Portraits ; with baie? Biogra: 


the History of 
The Refugees, by the Author of Cor- 


rection. 
An Att to ilustrate the Book of 
‘the Rev. George Holden, 
M.A. mathe’ oe «New Tvaneletion of the 


A new Edition of Newton's Principia, 


owe Ww. iam 
The Quarterly Joimal of oreign Me- * 
dicine and Surgery, and of Sciences con- 
nected with them; with Reviews (now. 
added) of British Medical Science, and - 
a Cases and Communications. 
Set of Psalm and Hymn 
Tinos By a Rev. David Everard Ford, 
Lymington, Hants... . 
The Key to Nicholson’s Mathematics. 
The new Volume of Dodsley’s pee 
ister. 
emoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Mrs Catherine Cappe of York. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Body and Soul, . 1 vol. post 8yo. 
Sketches and ents. By the Au- 
thor of the Magic Lantern. Foolscap 8yo.. 


Speedily will be published, of the same 

site ‘aa the’ = Tntroduction to G 0 

the Rev. W: D. Coneybeare and 

ol taug's Introduction to | he Study of Fos- 
ation Pe ee 


EDINBURGH. 


“Pare Stream Boat,” which 


Tne Enrai.; on, THe Larrps oF 
pea ter ee Author of * Annals of 


rel by and aelected, 
dhe-A thor of We- 
per esa Notices 


e Heriot, J to 
1 Rerrene 2a 


count of the Hi 


Edinburgh. 
Professor Dunbar is 


ples stated im the upen 

cation of Homer, «in the Sécond’ Part of 
the Professor’s Prosodis Greeca. The whole 
of the Text will undergo 

pedhaditente rwe 

pertincen = sae 


dificult 
es pass he 








fr ee 
Six Hundred Engra ngravings 
ran. 


on Wo 
ston, complete in One large Vou 
8yo. closely printed. 
Salisbury’s Agriculturist’s ‘ili. 


12mo. 2s. 
A Mo ph on the B 
By George Graves TLS. Nol NOTE <7 
7 new ages: of National and 
with Hints for Improv 
Pha. By R. Donald. 2s. stitched. 
ANTIQUITIES. 


emoranda, illustrative of Egyptian 
ies ai, Remarks on Mummies. 


ital a Roman Villa at Bignor. 
‘geubcnat neces 
Architectural Antiquities of Rome. 


By Gone Tay. her aad Edward Cresy, 
Parts vit. rane Oe VIil. Indes 

nies 4s. or Plain, £3, 3s. sewed. 
Detailed Print, and Description of 


magnificent Suspended Bridge over the 
Re at Trenton, i in the United States 
America, from Measurements taken up- 

the spot in the year If19. a ca 


Dy: 

ms onan, into the Principles of Bean- 
oa Dre ote te with an pe 
0 

al View in Sune. 3 Bi gan 

ieee’ eal , 

Blevins, ae of 
Pg g the Seventh’s i Chapel at West- 


Ab with the History of its 
yA} an authentic Account of 


its Restoration. By Lewis N. Cotting- 


BIOGRAPHY. 


ef 
: 
z£ 


S. &c. Tlustrated wi ris 
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LQNDON. 
AGRICULTURE. tinguished Individ and general Bio- 
of Gartoning, com- gtaphical Notices rare others. In 6 
the Theory and Practice of 'Horti- vols. 8vo. £4, 10s, hoards. 
Opin Arboriculture,*and © Memoirs and Select Remains of an Only 
pe-Gardening, including all the’ Son. By Thomas Durant, of Poole, Dor- 
oudon, set. 2 vols. 12imo. 10s. 6d. boards, 


BOTANY. 

Lectures on the Elements of Botany, 
Part I. containing the Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of thoseOrganson which the Growth 
and Preservation of the Plam depend ; with 
Explanations of the Terminology connect- 
ed with these Parts. Illustrated with Mar- 

Cuts and Copperplates. By Anthony 

‘odd Thomson, iL S. Member of the 

Royal College of Surgeons, &c. &c. Byo. 

Vol. I. Part I. with numerous Wood-cuts 
and Copperplates. 

The Tiowsts" Manual ; or, Hints for the 
construction of a Gay Flower Garden ; with 
Directions for preventing the Depredations 
of Insects. ‘Second Edition, corrected and 
enlarged, with Observations on the Treat- 
ment and Growth of Bulbous Plants ; cu- 
rious Facts a their Management ; 
and. Directions for the. Culture of the 
Guernsey Lily, Amaryllis Sarniensis. By 
the Authoress of ‘* Botanical Dialogues,” 
and .** Sketches of the Physiology of Ve- 

le Life.”” New Edition. In small 8yo. 
ith 6 coloured plates. 5s. 6d. 
EDUCATION. 

The Universal Catechist, or Text Book 
of thechief Branchesof Human Knowledge, 
in Question and Answer, for the use of 
Schools and Students ; containing distinct 
of and complete Catechisms on Axchibectate. 
Astronomy, Accoustics, Botany, British 
Constitution, Chemistry, Chronology, Civil 
Law, Criminal Law, Electricity, Entomo- 

» Geography, Use of the Globes, He- 
» History ef England, History of 
Greece, History of Rome, Hydrostatics, 
Ichthyology, Magnetism, Mechanics, Mi- 
neralogy, Mythology, Natural Philosophy, 
Optics, Ornithology, Physiology, Pneu- 
matics, Political Arithmetic, Zoology. By 
James Mitchell, M.A. With 200 engra- 
— 7s. hound. 
he Classical Collector’s Vade-~-Mecum, 
containing accurate lists of the Polyglot, 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin Bibles, Greek 
Testaments, as also of the Greek and Ro- 
man Authors, known as Editiones Prin- 
cipes, Aldine, Stephens’s.. 1 vol. 18mo. 
-. Plans for the Goyernment and. Liberal 
Instruction of Boys, in large numbers; 
drawn from experience ; 8yo. 7s. Gd. bds. 

The Teacher’s Farewell ; intended as a 
Parting Gift to the Elder Scholars leaving 
Sunday Schools ; com Hints for their 
future conduct in Life; adapted to both 














— 





Sexes. Ind vol. 1imo. By 2 Sunday- 
School Teacher. 

Elements of Thought. By Isaac Taylor, 
jun. 12mo. 4s. 6d. © 

Riddles, Charades, and Conundrums. 
18mo, 3s. 

Numerical Games, consisting of. Gres; 
tical Exercises in Arithmetic. By Thomas 
Halliday.. 24s. in 2 neat box. 

Essays on the Discipline of Childzen, 

ly as regards their Education. By 
the Rev. W. Bamford. 3s. 6d. 

The Elements of Latin Prosody, con- 
taining Rules for Quantity in English, 
x By R.S. Bryce, M.A. 1s. 

3; intended to facilitate the 
Stady of Italian to young Beginners. By 
E. Reale. 12mo. 3s. 

The Classical English Letter- Writer, or 
Epistolary Selections. 4s. 6d. 

The Wonders of the Vegetable King- 
dom Displayed in a Series of Letters. 


12mo. 1s. 
FINE ARTS, 

The British Gallery of Pictures, selected 
from the most admired Productions of the 
Old Masters in Great Britain; with De- 
scriptions, &c. By the late Henry ‘Tres- 
ham, R.A. and W. Y. Ottley, Esq. F.S.A. 
4to. £12, 12s. extra boards ; proofs India 
paper, £25, 4s.; coloured in imitation of 
the original pictures, £151, 4s. in Russia. 

Engravings of the Marquis of Stafford’s 
Collection of Pictures. ith Remarks, 
&e. 4 vols. 4to. £35, 14s. bds. ; 4 
£71, 8s. ; finely coloured, &c. £178, 10s. 

Heraldry ; ; by Thomas Willemet, 
heraldic artist to his Majesty. 4to. £2, 2s. 

The Tour of Paris, ing the Cha- 
racteristics of the Parisian People. No. 1. 
8s. plain, 12s. coloured. 

Ph; cerrmear Fro of Gothic Architecture. By 


Britsania Delineata; containing views 
drawn on stone. No.1. 15s. 

Views of St Petersburgh, drawn on stone 
and coloured. No.1. 4 plates. Folio, 
12s. 

Delineations of the Most Remarkable 
Costumes of the different Provinces in 


_ Spain. 50 engravings on stone. 4to. £2, 


12s. 6d. 

Portraits of the Deans of Westminster, 
from drawings by G. P. Harding, intended 
to accompany the Memoirs of those Pre- 
lates in the History of Westminster Abbey. 
By J. P. Neale. Part I. 18s. 

‘Costumes Francais de 1200 4 1715. 100 
plates. Square 12mo. half-bound, £1, 1s. 


GEOGRAPHY, STATISTICS, &e. 
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useful Companion during a residence at 
Say of the places, or during. any 9 Tour 
in quest of health or pleasure, Also a De- 
scription of the Lakes,and Tour through 
Wales. By the Editor of the Picture of 
London. Am improved edition, corrected 
to the present time, with an entire new se- 
ries of engravings by a i mostly from. 
original drawings, 

A Description of the Scenery of a. 
Lakes in the North of England. By W. 
Wordsworth, Esq. In small Sve. 5s. 6d. 

The Child’s atlas. By W. Garden. 90 
plates. 12s. coloured. 

The Fossils of the South Downs; or, 
Outlines of the Geology of the South East- 
ern Division of Sussex. By Gideon Man- 
tete, F.L.S. Ato. £3, 3s. 

A Guide to the Lakes of Killarney ; il- 
lustrated by engravings after the designs of 
E. Petrie, Esq. By the Rev, G. N. Wright, 
A.M. 18mo. 6s. 

The History of Stamford, in the County 
of Lincoln ; EO W. Martin's Stamford 
Baron ; and Great aud Little Wothorpe, 
in the County of a embel- 
lished with 10 fine engrayin 

The West Riding; or, the I History, Di- 
rectory, and Gazetteer of the County of 
York. Vol.d. 10s. boards. 

Letters on the Scenery of Wales; in- 
cluding a Series of Subjects for the Pencil, 
with their stations determined on genera] 
se 0 and Instructions to Pedestrian 

ourists. By the Rey. R. H. Newell, au- 
thor of Remarks on Goldsmith. Royal 8vq, 
illustrated and embellished by numerous 
plates in acquatipt. 15s. boards. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY: 
. Cases of Tic Doloreux Successfully 
jow of the Royal College of Sungeaos, 
low 0: 8, 
a Second adition, soleuge’s "Meu 
8. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the Urethra, 
Vesica, Urinaria, Prostate, and Rectum. 
By Charles Bell, F.R.S. Surgeon to the 
Middlesex Hospital, and Lecturer on Ana- 
tomy in the School of Great Windmill 
Street With Criticisms of the Editors of 


John Shaw, 
Anatomy in the 
Street. The Third Edition, in Svo. 13s, 6d. 
Hore Subsecive; or, First Steps to 
Composing and Conyersing on Medical 
Subjects in the Latin Language. By John 
Fletcher, M.D. 12mo. 4s. boards. 


by Julius Jeffreys, M.R.C.S. 8vo. 2s. 6. 
cod Main thet vit Byo. 16s, 


Tracts on Medical Jurisprudence; with 
& Preface, Notes, and a Digest of the Law 


sceeeitieneeniieee tie ee 
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relating to Insanity and Nuisance. By 
Thomes Cooper, M.D. 8vo. 18s. 
TMtuah's Medical Tnquitios and Obsetva. 
tions. 2 vols. Svo. 36s. 
A Discourse upon Vaccination. By Va- 
lentine Leaman, M.D. 8s. 6d. - 
PB mabe oy ion, more ial- 
he Fo By 


Me ae wee the Yellow Fever. 

8vo. 6s. 

Bote Syatem of Anatomy for the Use of 
Students of Medicine. By Caspar Wistar, 
M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Rafinesque’s Flora of the State of Loui- 
siana. 12mo. 6s. 

American Medical Botany ; being a Col- 
lection of the Medicinal Plants of the 
United States. By Jacob Bigelow, M.D. 
VoL I. 2 parts royal 4to. each 20s. 

A Compendiam of Physiological and 
Systematic Botany ; with plates. By George 
Sumner, M.D. 12mo. 12s. 

Essays, Physiological and Practical. By 
Jaties Carson, M.D. Physician at Liver- 
pool. 8vo. 3s. 


A Practical and Historical Treatise on 
ive Diseases, deduced from ori- 
hs yore and collected from Au- 
of all By Thomas Young, 
M.D.F.R. L.S. &c. mo. 3s. 6 
oan on Poisons. 12mo. 
of Fever; ~~ 
euigins of the Gulstonian Lecture 
delivered at the Royal College of Physi- 
cians. By J. R. ek M.D. Member of 
the Collegs of Fh ysicians. 8vo. 6s. 
Medicamina Officinalia, seu Pharma- 
copeia Londinensis Index Methodicus. 
Cura F. Macann, M. D. 18mo. 
The New Medico- gy 


male Life. By Ralph Palin, M.D. 8vo. 


10s. 6d. 
into the Nature and Treat- 


An I 
ment of eeny By W. 


Prout, M.D. &c. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


3 vols. 
The Cambridge Quarterly Review. sl 
2s. 6d. © ¥ 


eet te. No. 1. 2s. 6d. 
The Monthly Censor ; or, the General 


Earl of 


the q 
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Review of Domestic and Foreign Litera- 
ture. No.1. 2s. 6d. 

The camel a Collection of Essays, 
Reviews, &c. Part I.. 4s. 

The Broad Stone of Honour ; or, Rules 
for the Gentleman of England. 12mo, 
7s. 6d. 

The English Perfumer, Snuff Manufac- 
turer, and Colourman’s Guide; being a 
Collection of Choice Receipts, &e. By the 
late Charles Lillie ; revised by C. Macken« 
zie. 18mo. 10s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Rev. Peter Elmsley, 
A.M. in Answer to the Appeal made to 
Professor Sandford, as Umpire between the 
University of Oxford and the Edinburgh 
Review. By D. K. Sandford, Esq. Profes- 
sor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Critical Pronouncing Dictionary and 
Expositor of the English Language. By 
John Walker, Author of Elements of Elo- 
cution, &c. &c. The Twenty-Fourth Edi- 
tion. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

A Key to the Classical Pronunciation of 
Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. 
By John Walker. The Seventh Edition. 
8vo. 7s. boards. 

Oriental Literature, applied to the Illus- 
tration of the Sacred Scriptures ; especially 
with reference to Antiquities, Traditions, 
and Manners; coll from the most ce- 
lebrated Writers and Travellers, ancient 
and modern. Designed as a Sequel to 
Oriental Customs. By the Rev. Samuel 
Burder, A.M. late of Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge; Lecturer of the United Parishes 
of Christ Church, Newgate Street, and St 
Leonard, Foster Lane. In 2 large vols. 8vo. 
Closely printed. £1, 10s. 

AG to Shakespeare, &c. By 
deacon Nares. 4to. £2, 15. 

A Treatise on the Game of Chess. By 
J. H. Sarratt.. A new Edition, with addi- 
tional Notes and Remarks. By W. Lewis, 
In } vol. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Evenings in Autumn; a Series of Es- 
says, Narrative and Miscellaneous. By. 
Nathan Drake, M.D. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
boards. 

ngman and Co’s. Catalogue of Old 
Books for 1822. 8vo. 7s. 6d i 

A Second Volume of Table Talk ; or, 

a Essays. By William Hazlitt. 


oO iscellanies, in Prose and Verse; (the 
chief part of them written in the years 1800, 
to 1802 and 1803.) By M. Smith, — 
ter of Alexander Aikman, Esq. of Kin 
ston, Jamaica, and niece of the late H. 

C. Wells, M.D. of London. 

J. Taylor’s Catalogue of Books for 1822; 
containing an extensive Collection 
to the Topography of England, Scotlan 
and Ireland, History, Biography, Astral 
and Travels, Divinity, peor gw Astro: 
printed Books 








1822.] 
black 7% pe: Manuscripts, scarce 
The Fourth 1 3 eres noe Illustrations of 
the Literary History Eighteenth Cen- 
3 consisting of Authentic Memoirs, 
and ¢ Original Letters, of Eminent Persons ; 
and intended as a Sequel to the 
Anecdotes. By John Nichols, F.S.A. In 
this volume eh gn Portraits of Doctors 
Bushby, Birch, Z. Grey, Pegge, and gin 
aker; Rev. J. _ Lewis, H. Mitchell, and 
T. Warton; J. Anstis, J. Thorpe, and 
James Bindley, Esquires: 
‘The Secretary’s Assistant; exhibiting 
the various and most correct Modes of Su- 
iptions, Commencement, and Con- 
—_ of = pe Y Persons * every de- 
of rank ; inclu the lomatic, 
Clerical, and J adicial 4 Dignitarics ; with 
Lists of the Foreign Ambassadors and Con- 
suls. Also, the Forms n to be used 
int Applications or Petitions to the King in 
Council, Houses of Lords and Commons, 
Government Offices, Public Companies, 
&c. &c.. By the Author of the “* Peerage 
~~ Baronetage Charts,” &c. Second Edi- 


NOVELS. 

Bracebridge Hall ; or, the Humourists. 
By Geoffrey Crayon, author of the Sketch 
Book. 2 vols. 8vo. . 24s. 

Carwin, the Biloquist, and other Ame- 
rican Tales. By C. B. Brown. 3 vols. 
18mo. 18s. 

Tales of a Tourist; containing, The 
Outlaw, and Fashionable Connexions. By 
Miss Lefanu. 

Isn’t it Odd? a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 
£1, Is. 

: Domestic Tales. By Maty Johnstone. 
12mo. 5s. 

Marian de Britton: 3 yols. 12mo. 18s. 

The Refugees, a Novel. By the Author 
of Correction, &c. In 3 vols. 12mo. Price 
£1, 1s. boards. [ 

Malpas ; or Le Poursuivant D’ Amour ; 
a Romance. By the Author of the Cavalier. 
In 3 vols. lomo. £1, Is. bds. 

Arthur Monteith, a Moral Tale. By 
Me Bea 12mo. 3s. 6d. are 
Village Coquette, a Novel. By the 
Author of “ Sack! is the World.” In3 

vols. 12mo. 18s. bds. 
oar Nun of Arouca; a Tale. 8vo. 


Legends of Scotland, first Series ; con- 
taining Fair Helen of Kirkconnel and Ros- 
lin Castle. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

Tales of the Manor. By Mrs Hoffland. 


* Talerand Ds 5s. Se ave 
es, in and, Verse. 
oie pores 
Clavering ‘Ower. 
4 vols, 22s. = . 
‘No Endusianns Foolscap 8vo. 6s, 
a 5 a Tale of the Present 


“2 vols. post vo. 12s. 
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Brome 02 Ree phe 

Political iainaten Kingdom of New 
Spain. By Alexander de Humboldt ; with 
Physical "pections and Maps, founded on 
Astronomical Observations, and Trigono-. 
metrical and Barometrical Measurements. 
Translated from the original French, by 
John Black. The Third Edition. In 4, 
vols. 8vo. Price £3, 13s. 6d. boards. 

Letter from the Hon. Dennis Browne to 
the Marquis Wellesley, on the present: 
State of Ireland. 8yo, 1s. 6d. 

Letter to his Majesty George IV. &c. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Tracts on Political Economy. By. Wil- 
liam Spence, Esq..F. L. 8S. 8vo. 7s. 

A Few Thoughts addressed to the King. 
and People of the British Dominions. By 
Robert England Ferrier. ; 

Thoughts and Suggestions on the Edu- 
cation of the Peasantry of Ireland. 2s. 

Codification Proposal, addressed by Je. 
remy Bentham to all Nations professing 
— Oren a. Me : 

TO easure for wing . 
the Ports of Great Britain, for the Snag 
tion of Grain from all Countries. By a Bri- 
tish Subject residing in New York. 1s. 6d-. 

Europe and America in 1821. Transla- 
ted from the French of the Abbe de Prailt. 
By J. D. Williams. 2 vols. Svo. 16s. 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

The Remains of Henry Kirke White, 
selected, with Prefatory Remarks. By Ro- 
bert Southey, Esq. Volume the Third. 
In 8vo. Price 9s. boards. 

Songs of Sion. By J. Montgomery. In 
foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

The Celts’ Paradise. By John Banim. 
5s. 6d. 

Specimens of the American Poets, with 
Critical Notices, anda Preface. By Henry 
Roscoe, Esq. foolscap. 7s. 

Belshazzar, a Dramatic Poem. By the 


Chaucer, with a 
Life. By S. W. Singer, Esq. 5 vols. fools- 
cap, 8vo. with Portrait. £1, 5s. 

Rime del Petratca. 48mo. 6s. 

The Canterbury. Tales of Chaucer, with 
an Essay ah his Language and Versifica~ 
tion; an Introd: gf Discourse ;. Notes, 
and a Glossary. By T. Tyrrwhit, Esq. 5 
Yat a 12s. 6d. Large Paper, 

5, 5s.” 

The Mohawks, a Satirical Poem. 8vo. 


7s. 6d. 

Julian, the A a Dramatic Poem. 
By Sir Aubrey ere Hunt, Bart. 8vo. ° 

Love, a Pon, in n Thbee Parts. To 
which is added, The Giaour, a Satirical 
Poem. By the Author of Peter Faultless, 
1 vol. 8yo. 

Moore’s National Melodies. No. IV. 
12s. 

jg Lhinziow a Poem, in Ten Cantop Gras 
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Seana 12mo. vol: 8. 
Thé Carféw’;' or; the Grave of the bast 


siti ‘the Ficlds of Boars or, 


Short M s and Selections frot ‘va 


- rious Authors’s cohtdining Lessons for 
‘ Every Day in the Year, Religious and Mo.: 


ks 

Anne Porden, Author : of The Veils;”’. 
“ The:Aretic Expeditions,” &¢. 2 vols: : 
sages gern Tragedy. 8vo. 

The Vale of Chamouni,.a Poems: By 
the ‘Autlior of “ Rome.’’ 8vo. °7s: 

Brighton Profiles ; or, Likenesses.drawn 
in Rhymes, to his Brother Charles. By 
Thomas Traverse, Esq. from his Observa- 


wie the Steyne. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
e = of Java, By George Colman. 


pe he and other Plays and Poems. 
B By EB impey, M. A. Student of Christ 


Chara Oa any Comme 
No ow fing callecsed. In’ 3 vols. small 8vo; 


THEOLOGY. 

- "Phe whele Works of the Right Reverend 

Jeremy Taylor, D. D. Bishop of Down 

and Connor; with a Life of the Author, 
anda Critical Examination of his Wri- 


ange Reginald Heber, A. M. 12 vols. 


. The whole Works of Reverend John 
tfoot, D. D. Edited by the Revererid 
Rogers Pitman, A. M. 12'vols. 8vo. 

Essays on The Recollections which are 
to subsist between Earthly. Friends re-uni- 
ted in the World to Come; and on other 
alge By Thomas Gisbourne, M. A. 

0. 

Guyse and Hill’s Two Sermons on the 
Ninth Cha of the Acts, verse the 20th. 
By Anna Williams. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds, 

. A. Refutation of Mr Grimshawe’s Pamph- 
let, entitledy “ The Wrongs of the Clergy 
of the Diocese of Peterborough, stated and 
illistrated’;” in which is given, a Correct 
Account of the Causes’ which have called 
forth the violent and abusive Pamphlets 


Feet ne or of Peereieh' Se- 


we on “The Influence of a Mo- 
rl Life o end gh 


Lectures on the to St 


Sis oe Author, 2 vols, 8¥% 
~~ A Second Edition of the Clerical Guide} 


ral. --By Jacob Squire; Esq: 2 vols. 8vo. 
£1, 10s. boards. 

E teen Sermons, intended to ) Establish 
the ble Connexion between the 
Doctrines and the Practice of Christianity. 
¥2mo. 5s: «>. 

Discourses, chiefty Doctrinal, delivered 
in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. 
By B. Lloyd, D. D. 8vo. Ws. 6d. 

The Duty and Importance of Free Com. 
munion among Real Christians of every 
Denomination, especially at the present 
Period. With some Notices of the Wri- 
tings of Messrs Booth, Fuller, Hall, &c. 
on this subject. Is, 6¢. 

Proofs of Inspiration ; or, the Grounds 
of Distinction between the New. Teste~ 
ment and the A al Volume. By 
the Reverend Thomas Kennell, B. D. 6s. 

A. Defence of the Clergy of the Cliurch: 
of England ; stating their Services, their 
Rights, and their Revenues. By the Re- 
verend Francis’ Thatkeray. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A Necessary Doctrine and Erudition of 
any Christian Youth; set forth in a Se- 
ries Of Sunday-Schoo] Lectures ; with a 
Catechism, or Preaching Conference, :on 
the Doctrine and Princip Ses of the Church 
of Christ, adapted to ook Lecture. By J. 
Trist, A. M. 4 vols. £1, 4s. 

Sermons. By the Reverend J..W. Cun 

of Harrowson-the-Hill. 1 vol. 
8va. 

Letters and Essays, Controversial and 
Critical, on Subjects connected with the 
Conversion and National Restoration of 
Israel. By Wm. Cunningham, Esq. Au- 
thor of ‘+A Dissertation on the Apoca- 
lypse,” &c. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

The Authenticity, and, consequently, 
the Genuineness of the Baptismal Commis- 
sion (Matthew xxviii. 19:) Questiviied, 
Laps the Evidence of the Apostolic Histo- 

and of the Apostolic Writings. Is. 
Practical and Familiar Sermons. By'the 
pitied and Fam Vol. VI. 12mo: 6s! 

Christian Fellowship; or, the Cliurch- 
Member’s Guide. By the Reverend J.A. 
James. 1} vol. 12mo. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels in Retry Persia, Arnienia, 

Ancient lonia, &c. &c. During the 

1817, 1818, 1819, 1620! By'Sir Ro- 

Ker Porter, &c. &¢. Vol. IF. which 

the tide in’ 4to.' with’ nume- 

rous Portraits, Costumes, 
Antiq we 8. £4, Ta, 6a bids. 

Travels ¢ on the Continent. By James 
Holman: 8yo. 1 

















928: 
Journal: of a Tour and Residence in 

Switz land. 2 vols. 8vo. £1, 4s. 
’s (Paolo Della, M. D) Travels 


re a ee Translated from the Italian. 
By A. Aufrere, Esq. 8vo. 


10s. Gd. 
boards. 

Part III. Vol. VII. of the Journal of 
Modern Voyages and Travels ; containing 
M. Cailliaud’s Travels in the Oases of 
Thebes and El Dakel. 3s. 6d. sewed. 4s. 


boards. © 
The 4th vol. of Hindoostan. 8s. 
Travels along the Mediterranean, and 
Parts adjacent. By Robert Richardson, 
M. D. Licentiate of the Royal College of 


Tracts, by Sir Thomas Brown, Knight, 
M.D. viz. I. Hydriotaphia, or Urn Burial, 
a Discourse of the Sepulchral Urns found 
in Norfolk in 1658, with a Dedication to 
Thomas le Gros, of Crostwick, Esq. (first 

ublished in 1658.) II. A Letter to a 
Friend, upon Occasion of the Death of his 
Intimate Friend, (first published in 1691.) 
Ill. Museum ‘Claosum, or Bibliotheca 
Abscondita ; containing some remarkable 
Books, Antiquities, Pictures, and Rarities, 
of several kinds, scarce or never seen by 
any man now living, (first published in 
1684.) Beautifully printed in Post 12mo. 

The Provost. By the Author of ** An- 
nals of the Parish,” ** Ayrshire Legatees,” 
and ‘* Sir Andrew Wylie.” Second edition. 
12mo. 7s. 

Halidon Hill; a Dramatic Sketch from 
Scottish History. By Sir ‘Walter Scott, 
Bart. 8vo. 6s. 

: The Poetry, original and selected, con- 
tsinedi in the Novels, Tales, and Romances, 
of the Author of ‘ Waverley,” with short 
Introductory Notices from the Prose. 

The Poetical Works of James Hogg, 
now first collected, and’ coitaining the 
Queen’s Wake, Pi s of the Sun, -Ma- 
dor of the Moor, Poetic Mirror, Sacred 
Melodies, &c. &c. ; besides many miscel- 
Janeous Poems and Songs, never before 
published. 4 vols. foolscap 8vo. £1, 10s. 
. ‘The Historical Romances of the Aathor 
of Waverley; comprising’ Ivanhoe, the 
Monastery, the Abbot, and Kenilworth. 
6 vols. 8vo. with Vignette title-pages. £3, 
12s. 

_ . Cases decided in the Court of Session, 
from 11th November, 1821, to 9th’ ‘March, 
_ 1822. Reported by Patrick Shaw and 
_ Jamies Ballantyne, Esqs. Advocates. Royal 
*Naketches of Upper Canada, 
of Upper ‘Domestic, 
Local, and Characteristic ; to which are 
added, Practical Details for the informa- 
_ tion of Emigrants of every Class, and some 
- Recollections of the United States of Ame- 
po ood By John Howison, Esq. Second 


Vor, XI. 
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Physicians in London. 2. yols, 8yvo. Mlus- 
trated with Plates, ' Ichnographical Plans, 


&e. £1, 4s. boards. 

Voyage en Suisse, fait dans les année 
1817-18 et 19. Par L. Simond, 2 vols. 
8vo. 2Is. 

: A Tour through Part of Belgium: and 
the Rhenish Provinces; embellished with 
Thirteen Plates, from Drawings by. the 
Duchess of Rutland: -4to. £3,38.0 «<5 

ZOOLOGY. 


Zoo Researches in the Island of 


Java, &c. with Figures of Native Quadru- 
peds and Birds. By Thomas Horsfield, 
M. D. &. No. III. 21s. 






The Perilous Castles ; or War, Women, 
and Witchcraft, a Border Romance. By 
James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd. 3 vols. 
12mo. 

The Scottish Minstrel ; a Selection from 
the Vocal Melodies of Scotland, Ancient 
and Modern; arranged for the Piano- 
Forte, by R. A. Smith. Vol. iv. 8vo. 6s. 

The Select Melodies of Scotland, ‘inter- 
spersed with those of Ireland.and Wales ; 
united to the Songs of R. Burns,-Sis Wel- 
ter Scott, &c. &c. &c.-with Symphonies, 
by Pleydel, Haydn, &. The whole'col- 
lected by George Thomson, F.A.S. Edin- 
burgh. Vols. 1 and IT. Royal 8vo. L.1, 4s. 

The Trial of James Stuart, me young- 
er of Dunearn, before the High ‘Court of 
Justiciary ; 10th June 1822. . This ace 
count has been prepared under the direc- 
tion of Mr Stuart’s friends. . Bvo. 3s. .60:. 

A Full Report of the Trial of James 
Stuart, Esq. younger of Dunearn. Re- 
ported by a "weniber- ‘of the Court. 8vo.* 
2s. 6d. 

The Proceedings against William Mur- 
ray Borthwick, under two indictments, for 
having abstracted. Papers from the Sant. 

ewspaper Office at Glasgow. "” 
2s. 6d. 
A History of the British eee 
tha Anceatioa of Charles I. to’ t 
ration ; with an Introduction. . By on 


Brodie, ° ths 6 Four: volumes 
8vo. 

The M and Evening Sacrifice ; 
or Prayers‘for Private Persons and Fami- 


she Philosophy f Zoology 3 ot a Ge- 
P o 3 ora 
neral ‘View of the Structare,* Functions, 
and Classification of Animals. By J. Fle- 
ming, D. D., &c. &¢. 2 vols. 8vo. £1, 10s. 
se of the Bullion Question, and 
Defence of Abstract Currency. “By the: 
author of *“* A Review of the Banking - 
System of Britain." 8vo, 2s. 
win lad to the. Encyclopsdia Bri-. 


FRB Val. Pat Pan 2a dua wo. £ 


2d. 4 
5D 










Monihly Register. [June, 
Robert Kaye Greville, : F.R. 8s, E. 
&e. No. I. 4s. me ‘ 
»’ Memoirs of the late Reverend Alexan- 
of der Stewart, D. D, one of the Ministers of 
Canongate, Edinburgh. To which are 
subjoined a few of his Sermons. Second 
edition... Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Testimonies to the Truths of Natural 
and Revealed Religioa, extracted from the 
Works of distinguished Laymen. By the 
Reverend James Brewster, minister of 
Craig. _12mo. 5s. 6d. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 


EDINBURGH.—June 12. 

Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,...198. Gd: | 1at,.....188. 0d. | Ist,......15s. Od. 
2d,...188. Od. | 2d,......16s. Od.{ 2d,......14s. Od. 
3d, ...17s. Od. 34,......158. Od. f 3d,. ..13s. Od. 

of Wheat, £1 : 6: 7d. 2-12ths per boll. 


Tuesday, June 1}. 
to 0s. 6d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 
to 0s. Gd. | Potatoes (28 lb.) Os. 
to 0s. 8d. | Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 
to Os. 6d. {| Salt ditto, per stone 16s. 
to 3s. Gd. | Ditto, per Ib. » Is 
to.5s. 9d. 


HADDINGTON.—.Juue 7. 
Oats. Pease. 
; 17s. 6d. | Ist, ... 13s. Od. | Ist, ... 
2d;.....15s. Od. | 2d, ... 12s. Od. | 2d, ... 12s 
3d, .... 16s. 3d, ....13s; Od. | 3d, ... Ils. Od. | 3d, ... lls. Od. 
Average, £1 : Gs. 9d. 4-12ths. 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
; ended June 1. t 


Wheat, 456; 2d:—Batley, 16s. 0d.—Oats, 17s. 0d.—Rye, 20s. 5d.—Beans, 22s. 10d.—Pease, 24s. 9d. 
: London, Corn Exchange, June 3. Liverpool, June 4. , 
a & a. & d. 
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— Monthly Register. 63, 
wehange, June .J.—Amsterdam, 12 : cS oy ota 6° 
Siew’ 12 10 Kevous 34 14, Hamburgh, 87 oe 9. Paria? 
3.d.-sight, 25 : 40. “beadsee 70. Bourdeaux, 25270. Frankfort on the Maine, 1554- 
Petersburgh, per rble. 9:3. Us- Vienna, 10: 12 Ef. flos Prieste; 10712 Ef. flo Max 
aes 364. re Barcelona, 36. Seville; 36. - Gibraltar, 304. 
» 474- Genoa, 433. Venice, 27: 60. Malta, 46. Naples, 394. Palermo, 
eee 4.. Rio Janeiro, 46. Behie, 51. Dublin, 9} per 
per 

and Silver, ZommeE bars, £3: 17: New 

: Od. Do Dollarey ds. Oaks Bilvee ir benny starch Go on 





PRICES CURRENT, May 4. 


LEITH. "GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL. 
52 to 60 | 52 55 56 
70 82 56 57 c3 
i 82 ~ 
130 
100 
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Weekly Price afisk, “saa 2d to = “May, 1822. 
15th. 


sieoreenesoweere “hl lao ae 
3 per 
3 per 








cent, reduced, 78 74 
cent. consols, ee 
88 


34 per cent. ¢ . 

4 per cent. consols,. : ; } 944 

5 per cent. navy ann. ‘ 3 1023 4 
India stock, ; os 
= bonds, . ‘+61 50 pr. 
Exchequer bills, 2d , 3 2 pr. 
Consols for acc. a | 298 783 3 
Long Annuities ... ‘193 4 
French 5 pet Cents. « ncannnnnpernnrnnconge| A 88 fr. 40c.| 88fr. -45c. 
Amer. 5 per cent, 96 96 —— 












































METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, extracted Srom the Register kept at t Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N. B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after- 
noon.—The second Observation.in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 
Thermometer. 
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Dull, warm, 
thun. & It. 
Warm, with 
sunshine. 


.” | Ditto. 


May i7{ 


18 { 
20 
very cold. 
rerycold, 4 "4 
aes 
ir foren. ° 

t eold. "4 
Fair, but dull 

d cold. 


PRPS 
Biss f 





Pez 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
. | Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Dull morn. 


th ‘& It. aft. 
eavy 
* tshowers. 
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rain at men 
Very col 
hail & rain. 
Ditto. 

Fair, sun- 
shine, 6 
Cold ‘ 


BERS 
BPs? 


RZELESaeg 


Fair. 

Pair day, 
rain night, | 
Fair and 

* |warm. 


. |Ditta, 


©) Gr oh Or oe 
Cae 
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Average of Rain, 1.926 inches. 
an . al ° 
Aceruasetical List of Exctiign BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 20th 
of April and the 20th of May 1822, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Horsely, J. Newcastle-u » linen~dira: 
Hudson, J. Lame —— = 





Lawson, P. Bownes’ -hall, Cumberland, corn-dealer, 
_ Marsh, .W. ‘and W. hater wo L nw ey, Staffordshire, 


Narwickshite, vetualler Moértram, J. aioe, hi chant. 
' ' Moore, D. Aston, Wi iron-master, 
Sage wr = ——— ‘Warwickshite, com 





i cabinet- 
» Pooks J. J. and.J. Warwick, a 


Peal, R. ) R. Cambridge, cook. 
13 









t. 
W. Louth, ceri 
Bramwell, J. —— hatter. 


oJ. ia oO Shropshire, 
> wen, ironmonger. 
Liverpool, dealer 


ill, port, miller. 
Child, J. St Ives, Huntingdonshire, boatwright. 
- Enmore, Somersetshire. er. 
les, ‘J. Earith, Huntingdonshire, liquor-mer- 


chant. 
Cole, » Trand R, Priest, jun. Norwich, warehouse- 


Gone 3 Ww. enk street, timber-merchants, 
ks, J -Gerrard street, sash-manufacturer. 


nen-draj 
East Stonehouse, Devonshire, ship- 


Dean, R. W. and T. W. Cooke Sugarloaf-alle 
nT mead * 
. F., T. Tickell, 2 and J. Sanders, Golds- 


Cruso, D. Norwigh, li 
Davie, T. Bast St 


berry bell, Poneen aa and Archibald, paper-makers 
Cowan, Robert pois Sons, gtain-merchants in 


G 

Gordon, William, corn-merchant, St eer ey 

The Companies now and formerly on 
business in Edinburgh, as booksellers, publish- 
ers, and stationers, under the firm of Peter 
Hill & Go, 

a wom stationer, agent, and general tra- 


der, G! 
M:Kellarand ‘Co. merchants and drapers in Green- 


Malcolm, Robert, bookseller in Glasgow. 

Nasmyth, | Pollock, & Co. stationers in Edinburgh, 
and paper -makers at Melville Mill. 

Newnham, merchant, and dealer in cot- 


Thomas, 
* ton wool in G w, and farmer and cattle- 
. dealer at Abbey, parish of Paisley, 
and county of Trew. 
Richardson, Robert, merchant, Lochmaben. 
Robertson, James & Co. booksellers, Parliament 


‘Edinburgh. 
Badia, as and Sons, printers in 
Peck, Samuel, spirit-dealer, or 
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ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTcu BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
3lst May, 1822, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 





766, 
Ekins, W. sen. St Ives, Huntingdonshire, inn- 


, Te Penehurch-street, nidlt-factor. 
By nate Se pA one GUAT. 


Manehester, warehouseman. 
Roxby, . R, B, Arbour-square, Commercial-road, 


m 
Rose, J. G, Brompton, dealer, 
Rout, J. Whitechapel, linen-draper. 
Russ, J. Evesham, Worcestershire, butcher. 
Salman, J. Lambeth, coal-merchant. 
Sansom, % rer piploadesien 
Smith, J. urrey, U 
— J. and J. Shepherd, Kingswinford, Staf- 

fordshire, iron-masters. 
Smith - F Frome Selwood, Somersetshire, inn: 
older, 

Smith, M. H. Burslem. 
Smith, J, Whangford, Sua warrener. ‘ 
Stewart, R. King-str heapside, Scotch factor. 
Surnam, F. Crowle, Dover 2.» Ky maltster. 
Tatner, W. Kent-road, victualler. 
Upperton, R. Petworth, banker. 
Vaughan, T. Chorley, Lancashire, cotton manu- 


facturer. 
egent-street, aaa victualler. 






























Vincent, J.R 
Walton, a Nantwich, linen 
R. Woodstreet, Cheapside, printer. 
P, Warminster, mealman. 
. Norton, Worceste;shire, corn-déaler. 
t-street, St James's, ny eg 









Wile “ rE and nigh bridge, linen-dra 
ams. ts! ° 
Woakes, J. idovetord upholsterer, 
Worswick, T. Lancaster, banker. 













Steven, Hugh, merchant in Girvin. 
Tod, James and Andrew & Co. Sees Bram. 
and ~merchant, 


—— Robert, hay 


DIVIDENDS. 

Forbes, William, merchant. and agent in Aber- 

deen; a final dividend of 2d. per pound after 
1sth June. 

ine ee & Co.; Garden, Wilson, & 









) 
on 27th June, but.no farther divide 
Lawson, Wm. grocer in Glasgow; a second divi- 
dend oo. 2a pela i 
partner of Malcolm, Pater- 
son, & ba fire-brick manufacturers, Port-Dun- 
das, and cowfeeder in Tradcstown of Glasgow ; 
PPS dang ~ tafe: aniiitle and 
? its 
Street, Glasgow, and Bising Lane, 
a dividend after 16th June. 
Philip and ‘Taylor merchants in Aberdeen ; a final 
dividend on June. 
in Glasgow, 


Wardrobe, Alexander, ironmonger 
now deceased ; a final dividend after 6th June. 
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‘APPOINTMENTS, 


Brevet —s Wesasnackenens 
- Colonel in 


Apri 27, 1822, 
. W. Gray, h. p. R. A none ig 
iLife G. “T. EME 


from 34 F. 
-R.H.G. H. Wellesley, Cornet by purch. 







vice 
9. 





PROMOTIONS, &c. 
14Dr. Lt, Beckwith, Capt. by 


etre, ret. 
piste Smeg purch. 
Cornet Ross, rh p- Cornet 





z. 


punt. 


- 





F 
eoF 





; 





15 
16 





s 


pepe 





Lt. Grimes, Capt. 
(sot: Greve, om hep § De Cpt” 


Cornet Smith, Lt. do, 25, 









Appointments, Promotions, &c. 





(June, 








se" 
"Le Williams, from 58 F. do. 40.26. 59 Lt, Kelly from jate 9 Vet. Bui Lt. vie 
—_— from h. p. 25 Drdo. do. P=" 16 Dr. 
— mh pao a doi & Eng, Fits Maurice, Lt. yice x 
— from 2 Dr.do.do- ~“". . Jane s, 1632, 
— from 16 Dr. do. R. Campbell, Ens, Agel Ass 
py * do & aia F. Lt. 
t Gian cen do. Courtayne, 44 F May 2. 
o — Lowe, from h: p. 6 Dr. do. dow 74 Capt. Stewart, Maj. by pureh. Lt 
— ¥. do: * do, . . Manners, ret. April 18. 
—— Douglas, ' h. p. 20° Dr. oe 18 ——— from /h. p. 57 F. gs Ot 
Cornet Stewart, from h. p. 18 Dr. Cor- 40 Major Pitt, Lt. Col purch. viee 
Seicaarcnane . c sone aes 
Assist. Surg. Murray ea an 58: % Do. oe Se 
P : s t. Armstre » from h. -p. 60 Fy Lt, 
LF. Lt. Suter, from h. p. 28 F, Lt. vice Or- vice: Jones, 16 
Tok, dead, , 182% 89 —— Worsley, from h. p. 60 F. Lt. vies 
Ens. Sherburne, from 70 F. Lt. vice Hawkins, 44 F. 
Ww ‘dead, 18, 182°. Assist. Surg. Walsh, from b. p. 10 Vet, 
& A. H. A owe wpa hoe ae ris. Assist. vice ~~ 
2 Lt. Fraser, Capt. vice Loftus, dead, 2 W, LR. Capt. Willats, from h. p. Aftiesn corpa, 
May 2, pt. do. 
he Clarkson, Lt. do. Lt. Alt, do. do. Lt. do. 24. 
5 | Hosp. Assist. Freer, Assist. Surg. viee —— Ross, do. do. do. do. 25. 
dead, fe Ens. Maclean, do. do. Ens. do. 24, 
J ree Magee Ly ‘pao “ving a eae 
Et. 4 do. 1 Vet. Bn. Bos. D le, Adj. vice Ross, ; 
Bie oe bith oe se neal 
> Cadet. G. S. from R. Mil, 2 Capt, Doty See hee Oe eee 
‘ . ig my by pure! do. pt. Dec. 25, 1821. 
B L low, from 59 F. Lt. vice A Ens, Ella, from late 2 Vet, Bn. aa 
dead, Aug. 1,1 vice Norton; 5 
Gent. Cadet H. M. Dixon, from R. 
Mil. Coll. Ens. by purch. vice Gun- oyal Artillery. 
52 F. April 25, 1822, Ist rs Robinson, from h. p. 
3% Hon. C. T. Monckton, from h. p. 85 vice M: » dead, May 1 18 
F. Lt. Vice Armstrong, mix = pig st Lt, 
1 Ens. Childers, late of 10 F. Ens. viee ye A 
on ma. - ae. = Medical Department. 
, Hosp. Assist. > Assist. Surg. 
dead, do. the Forces, April 18, es 
Bt. Lt. Col. Lt. Col. May 25. Sibbald, do. do, 1822. 
Lt Masiein, cape do, alit'te ata 
id Lt. ’ rg. on, 4 
Ens. ww oR am Gis. Assit: Bung, fo e F 
aE re eee Hoey, Aedet, Mowry. from bb Bea 
Coutayuer trom 60 ¥ é do. 2h "> April 25, 
. @o. ‘ 
= Borda W 1 an I Fee oe 
— . p. 4W.1. r . 
— rh. p. 23 F. do. do. pe, # Se Som, viee Jenking 
=Saeca S — a 
—+'Wood; from’. p. 90 F. do. do. eanree 
— T. S. O'Halloran, from 17 Fd ee oe ree. diff. between 
—— Ens. decdat p24 “7 Bay Cav. and Int with Be Col. Newry, 
oa — tesa a O'Hara, from 6BF. with Lt. Col: Burks, 
ong e "Ens. ~ dos Major Macisine, from 5] P, with Leun; bh. 
Assist. Surg Stork, from b. ip. 60 F. D3 Ceylon — ipa A 
‘6 R. Lawrie, Ens. vie Carrol, cancell F. Fang eye paclgd 
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